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FOREWORD 


It is the desire of the Faculty to place in the hands of the alumni 
and friends of Rochester Theological Seminary a literary monument 
of the completion of seventy-five years of her life. Some of our 
graduates and friends remember with reverent affection earlier days, 
the days of struggle for the Seminary and the days of their own close 
connection with her. At the same time they are alertly interested in 
the present with its intense quality, its broader demands and its more 
varied opportunities. Others remember vividly these later days of 
new personalities on the Faculty, of revised and expanded courses, of 
recent studies and friendships, but they would know also of other 
student and faculty generations. All wish to know the story of actual 
service rendered by the men whom Rochester has trained. The 
thought of to-day is vital and changing, new truth has been learned, 
new tasks discovered—a pronouncement on some of these factors of 
Christian leadership will be welcome. 

Accordingly, the Faculty is presenting in this anniversary issue of 
The Record a sketch of the history and achievements of the Seminary 
and her children. In addition there are discussions concerning im- 
portant parts of the theological field which set forth some of the move- 
ments in the minds of religious thinkers and workers as they strive 
to compass the new areas of knowledge and meet the new challenges. 
Photographic representations of personalities connected with the in- 
stitution will serve as aids to memory. Suggestions as to expansion in 
future days will interest those who hope for and expect even better 
days and richer service for the Seminary. 

The Committee in charge trusts that the volume will be of interest 
and value, that it will tell the story of other days so as to be an in- 
spiration for the future, and that it will suggest a future worthy of 
the earlier days. 

To those who have co-operated to produce this work and to the 
Board of Trustees who have made its publication possible the Com- 
mittee hereby expresses its grateful thanks. 


The Committee on Publications : 
Ernest WILLIAM Parsons, Chairman and Editor. 
FRANK Otis ERs. 
Conrap Henry MoruLMAN. 
Henry Burxke Rosins. 


Phe 
Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary Record 


I. AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
SEMINARY 


The historical sketch of the Seminary has been divided into six 
parts. The first discusses the period from the formation of the 
Seminary to the resignation in 1872 of the first president of the Sem- 
mary, Dr. Ezekiel Gilman Robinson. The second deals with the 
forty years during which Dr. Augustus Hopkins Strong was the pre- 
siding officer and which came to an end in 1912. The third concerns 
itself with the years since Dr. Strong’s resignation, during the greater 
part of which Dr. Clarence Augustus Barbour has occupied the presi- 
dential office. A supplementary article on the régime of Dean Joseph 
W. A. Stewart as Acting President follows. The fifth part of 
this section is given over to a presentation of that very important 
phase of the Seminary’s activity—the Library, and it 1s brought to a 
close by a brief notice of the corresponding secretaries. 


1. THE PERIOD OF EARLY STRUGGLES, 
1850-1872 


ALBERT JOHN RAMAKER 


When the Psalmist was meditating on the brevity of human life, 
he set life’s utmost limit at fourscore years. And this reasonably long 
span of days in his judgment could be attained only by “reason of 
strength.” Right glad we are that this perfectly obvious saying of 
his is not applicable to some of the best creations of man’s mind and 
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soul. Man and his little systems may have their day and then cease 
to be, but the Day in the case of institutions of higher learning may 
stretch out into the hundreds of years. They stand when governments 
lie crumbled in dust. They are about as imperishable as any human 
creation can be. 

But Universities, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries the world 
over, with possibly very few exceptions, have had their periods of labor 
and sorrow, of storm and stress. Usually these periods have coincided 
with the earlier years of their historical life, when the ideals of their 
brave and venturesome founders came face to face with the material 
realities of every-day life. Then issued the age-long struggle to con- 
vert the precious ideal into the living and lasting real. Not every 
institution of learning has come out of this struggle with colors flying. 

Rochester Theological Seminary has had such an initial period, a 
time of prolonged and vexatious struggles to carry on in spite of 
mounting difficulties. Those were the days when its friends were 
mot so numerous as they are to-day, after seventy-five years of unin- 
terrupted service. Much earnest prayer and a faith which would 
not let go were then the most precious assets. 

{t has fallen to the lot of the present writer to call attention, in 
very brief compass, to these days of small beginnings in the Seminary’s 
life, not as a matter of detailed history, for that has already been done 
for us by one! than whom there was no one better qualified, but 
rather in order that the great achievements of the later years may 
thereby be better seen and appreciated. The period of the Seminary’s 
early life which we have in mind is the one ending with the resignation 
of its first President, Dr. Ezekiel Gilman Robinson. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SEMINARY 


Up to 1850 the only Baptist school of collegiate rank in the State 
of New York was Madison, now Colgate University, situated at 
Hamilton. At its founding in 1820, the corporate name given it was 
“The Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution.” It was then a 
small denominational college designed, like many of the early colleges 
of that type, to prepare young men for the ministry, and for that 
reason it combined college and seminary instruction. When Madison 
University was incorporated in the forties and opened its doors to such 





1 Historical Discourse, President A. H. Strong (1900). 
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young men also who had not the ministry in view, theological instruc- 
tion was confined to the Hamilton Theological Seminary, which, in 
theory at least, then began a separate existence. This was a real for- 
ward movement for the Hamilton schools, and it was hailed with 
acclaim by the Baptists of the State. 

It was about this time that voices began to be heard in various parts 
of the State among Baptist people, that both the University and the 
Seminary at Hamilton were too far removed from the large and grow- 
ing centers of Western New York to insure for them a healthy de- 
velopment. Moreover, a much larger endowment was now a very 
urgent need, and fears were expressed that this could not be raised 
unless these schools were removed to a place where a larger con- 
stituency would be assured from which to draw students, and to gain 
new friends. The removal question was warmly debated in the de- 
nominational press and at the meetings of the Baptist State Conventions 
for several years with the result that the project was favored by many 
influential pastors and laymen in different parts of the state. Rochester 
and Syracuse were contenders for the new location but Rochester 
finally won out. The friends of Hamilton, as was to be expected, 
opposed the removal quite as warmly, if not more vehemently. “The 
hallowed memories of thirty years” had clustered around Alma Mater 
and these could not be transferred elsewhere. Legal obstacles were 
discovered. The project was carried into the courts, and after much 
contention and some bitter partizanship and strife on both sides, the 
plan of removing the Hamilton schools had finally to be abandoned. 


We have purposely refrained from adding details to this paragraph 
which now, from the vista of seventy-five years, may well be charac- 
terized as the birth-pangs preceding the founding of both our Univer- 
sity and Seminary here in Rochester. The unpleasant details which 
attended the movement might as well be forgotten. Dr. A. H. Strong’s 
comment may fittingly be reproduced here: “There was something 
of wrath in our beginnings, and the wrath of man does not work the 
righteousness of God. Yet this seems to be a case in which God has 
made the wrath of man to praise him.” In the light of the most 
recent developments in the life of the University of Rochester, Dr. 
Strong’s words attain a vastly fuller meaning than he himself could 
have put into them when they were penned. 

The plan of establishing a University and a Theological Seminary 
at Rochester was adopted at a meeting of the Baptist State Educational 
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Convention called for that purpose to convene at Rochester, on May 
11, 1850. Judge Ira Harris of Albany was chosen chairman, and 
Roswell S. Burrows of Albion as secretary, presented a plan for the 
founding of a “Collegiate and also for a Theological Institution.” 
This plan was adopted. The two schools were not to be merged into 
one, but were to be organized under separate Boards of Trustees. The 
New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education was to be the 
governing body of the Seminary. Its function was “to sustain a 
theological school with a suitable number of Professors.” It was also 
to be an Educational Society, the second one of its kind among Baptists 
of New York State. This society elected its Board of Trustees and 
other officers, and made provisions to open the Seminary in the fall 
of that year. 

On November 4, 1850, classes were organized, in a course of in- 
struction extending over two years, with an enrollment of twenty-four 
students. Of the “coach-load of professors” who had resigned their 
chairs at Hamilton to accept similar positions in the new schools at 
Rochester, two, Dr. John Sharp Maginnis and Dr. Thomas Jefferson 
Conant, constituted the Seminary’s first faculty. These two men en- 
joyed the most enviable distinction in that their professorships con- 
stituted not “chairs” but “settees,”’ Dr. Maginnis being professor of 
Biblical and Pastoral Theology and Dr. Conant being professor of 
Hebrew, Biblical Criticism and Interpretation. The first class, grad- 
uated in 1851, had six members and the second class, the year following, 
had fourteen members. 

There was no promise made by the friends of the new Rochester 
schools for housing them in buildings of their own. Temporary quar- 
ters were found by purchasing for $9000 the United States Hotel on 
Buffalo Street, now West Main Street, and converting this old land- 
mark into lecture rooms for both College and Seminary. The stu- 
dents had to provide their own rooms and board elsewhere and at their 
own expense. The Seminary remained in its first home until 1869 
when, through the generosity of a number of friends, Trevor Hall, 
named after its largest donor, was completed at a cost of $43,000, 
putting the Seminary for the first time in possession of a building 
suitable for its growing work. The University was more fortunate 
in that it earlier came into possession of a splendid plot of ground 
of about 25 acres on University avenue upon which its first substan- 
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tial building, “Anderson Hall,” was erected which the University could 
claim as its own as early as 1861. 


THE COURSE OF STUDIES 


Although in their earliest history the Seminary and the University 
were thus intimately connected, there never was an organic relation 
between them either in government or in instruction. From the first 
the Seminary was a professional school, having as its exclusive aim 
the training of men for the Christian ministry. Its courses of studies 
from the beginning presupposed a college training on the part of ap- 
plicants for admission, and only such others as could successfully pur- 
sue studies with college graduates were admitted. | 

We would not be doing full justice to the curriculum of the early 
years, as outlined in the annual catalogues, to compare this with the 
curricula of later years to the great disadvantage of the former. The 
courses of studies in the earliest period were not so specialized as they 
are to-day. But neither was there a demand for such specialization. 
There was no call for the training of leaders in religious education, 
because the Sunday Schools then were yet in their infancy. No one 
thought of a special training in missionary policy in those days, and 
missionary comity was yet below the horizon. Social and settlement 
work and a joining of Christian forces in philanthropic endeavors had 
not yet found expression. Baptist churches were mainly concerned 
with the saving of the unconverted and with the upbuilding of the 
individual Christian life of the believer through preaching, prayer, and 
testimony. If any criticism must be made of the early teaching, and it 
would apply to the entire period we are thinking of, it would be that 
criticism which can be urged against much of the earlier instruction 
in all our American seminaries, and which experience has led them to 
change: that too much Greek and Hebrew was being taught with the 
laudable but mistaken aim of basing exegesis entirely on these original 
languages in the class rooms. This method was mostly a failure be- 
cause the time given to such critical interpretation was altogether too 
short. It was at best a piece-meal operation and an object lesson com- 
bined. It deprived the student, even if he thumbed the dictionaries 
ever so industriously, of the one great opportunity of his seminary life 
to spend sufficient time in really getting to know his Bible as a whole. 
The historical approach to the Scriptures was lost sight of almost 
completely, and the proof-text conception, already too prevalent in 
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the denomination, was strengthened. It has been the glory of our 
Seminary, however, that the enrichment of the curriculum, by substi- 
tutions as well as by excisions, was at all times a little in advance of 
the thought of the churches. 

To keep the courses of instruction both as to numbers and contents 
abreast of the best and to satisfy the changing demands made by the 
churches was no small undertaking for an institution which had to 
start life with an abundance of fine enthusiasm, an astonishing faith, 
and much earnest prayer, but with little or no money for the necessary 
temporalities. The earliest instruction centered about Systematic 
Theology, Hebrew, and a modicum of Biblical Criticism and Inter- 
pretation. Manifestly other studies had to be added. The Seminary 
could not go on very long with a faculty of only two men. Other 
professors had to be engaged. But when provision was made for 
Church History, New Testament Greek, Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, 
and Elocution, and when in addition it was felt that a two-year course 
was inadequate and this was lengthened to three years, then the sever- 
est problem of the Seminary became a financial one. 


FINANCIAL STRUGGLES 


When our School of the Prophets began its existence it had abso- 
lutely no endowment, nor was there any promise that such a blessing 
would be forthcoming. The money pledged by the friends of Roches- 
ter, and collected as the years passed, to insure the removal of the 
two schools from Hamilton to Rochester, went into the coffers of the 
University. That twin-brother of ours surely needed the relatively 
small but generous monetary gift of about $140,000 which the friends 
of learning of those early days gave out of their meagre substance. 
It really represented as noble a sacrifice as any made in the educational 
life of the Baptist denomination up to that time. And far be it from 
our minds to harbor any envy, but we are only stating a fact of early 
history when we say that the Seminary, as the smaller and probably 
less aggressive of the twin-brothers, was absolutely dependent upon 
the Baptist churches of only a part of the State of New York—for 
Hamilton Seminary was also in the field—for money to defray its 
current expenses and to support the students who in the majority 


of cases were then, as they ever have been, as rich in faith as they 
were poor in wordly goods. 
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Dr. A. H. Strong estimates the Seminary’s capital assests when it 
was launched upon its journey to have been about $1,000, $300 of which 
was in cash, and the remainder consisted in ten scholarships paying 
about $70 yearly to needy students. In the early Reports of the Trus- 
tees of the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education there 
are some very interesting items which the historian ought not to fail 
to mention. One is to the effect that board could be obtained for $1.50 
per week by applying to the janitor. Another reads that young men 
wishing to economize could board themselves for sixty-three to eighty 
cents per week. A third item informs the students that, if they would 
co-operate in clubs, their board could be prepared in families at a cost 
to each of them of from $1.00 to $1.12 per week. What a saving in 
scholarship funds could be effected, if that condition obtained to-day! 
To many of us reading this these facts seem stranger than does fiction. 
But there is still a last item in these early reports of such an uncOmmon 
generosity that space must be found for it. It informs us that several 
brethren in the city had offered to take students into their homes and 
board them throughout the school-year without expense. 


The raising of an endowment for the Seminary in the period we are 
describing was a long drawn out and arduous undertaking, like the 
extraction of teeth by the ancient method. It took ten long years 
to accumulate $75,000, and after an existence of eighteen years, the 
invested funds of the Seminary stood at about $80,000. When Presi- 
dent Robinson resigned his position in 1872, the endowment was 
slightly in excess of $100,000. 

The most stirring paragraphs in Dr. Strong’s Semi-Centennial Ad- 
dress are those in which he narrates the financial embarrassments in 
which the Seminary found itself throughout the first twenty-five years 
of its history. And President Strong had much of his knowledge at 
first hand. We will not repeat what he pictures for us so graphically, 
but will add one instance which Professor August Rauschenbusch has 
written in his autobiography.! On a certain day a Committee from 
the Board came to him and bade him dismiss the German students, 
and thereby give up the Department, for there was no money in sight 
to keep it up any longer. Dr. Rauschenbusch often spoke of the in- 
tense pain that visit caused him, but he told the Committee that his 
own honor was at stake in this matter; that the young men had come 


1 Leben und Wirken von August Rauschenbusch, p. 191. 
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to Rochester at his personal solicitation and that he could not disap- 
point them. Somehow the German Department weathered that storm. 

It may be worth our while to reflect that the financial straits in an 
institution of learning usually fall most heavily upon the professors. 
For when the salaries are below the line, the honest man seeks of 
necessity outside work to make up the balance. The Seminary pro- 
fessors of the early days were not the only ones who were obliged to 
eke out their support by preaching on Sundays. 

There is one very bright spot in the dark Rembrandt picture of our 
Seminary’s financial struggles. It is the fact that our School of the 
Prophets from the very first had men on its Executive Committee of 
the stamp of Oren Sage, Alvah Strong, Cyrus F. Paine, Uriah G. 
Hoyt, Austin H. Cole, Araunah G. Moseley, Ezra R. Andrews, and 
D. A. Woodbury. Some of these men had labored hard and prayed 
much to get the Seminary to Rochester; and when it was running into 
difficulties they could not but make constant sacrifices for its continu- 
ance. Their gifts were never in large sums for they were not rich, 
but they contributed to the institution what no material riches could 
buy, and they made the statement oft repeated in our Seminary gather- 
ings an historic fact, “that this school of ours was founded upon 
prayers and sacrifices of good men.” Surely God saw to it that their 
prayers should not go unanswered. 


THE FACULTY 


It has been the wish of the Committee having charge of the prepara- 
tion of this Outline that the writer be sparing in eulogizing the men 
who lived and prayed, sacrificed and labored as teachers in the early 
period of our Seminary’s life. That was a very considerate and ex- 
tremely welcome suggestion. For only one who had personally known 
the “giants” who lived in those days could do justice to their great 
services. And yet a few words; written in great restraint and largely 
based upon the printed records of twenty-five years ago, may not be 
out of place. 

Carlyle defines history as being “at bottom the history of great 
men, the leaders of human affairs.” And he is right. If a professor 
by his teaching can call into being the spiritual life of those under his 
influence ; if he can convert this life into spiritual energy—he has made 
what we call history. He may not himself be conscious of having 
wrought so well, nor may those who through him have become what 








PRESIDENT EZEKIEL GILMAN ROBINSON 
(1853-1872) 
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they are be ready to acknowledge their indebtedness, yet he has made 
history, and his record, if not spread out in the annals of the School 
he has served, will be found in the great Book of Remenbrance, in the 
Library of Him whom a Christian teacher has willingly followed. 
What greater reward can a good man desire! 


Among the early instructors our Seminary had there were men of 
uncommon ability and of rare piety. It is proper to have them 
pass before us, if for no other purpose than to remind ourselves of 
the great gifts of heart and mind which God gave the Seminary in 
these men. Covering the period of twenty-two years their number 
seems small. Out of a total of twelve men, two served the College 
at the same time as professors: Dr. Asahel Clark Kendrick and Dr. 
Joseph Henry Gilmore; two others, Dr. John Sharp Maginnis and 
Dr. John Howard Raymond served but two years each. Dr. Thomas 
Jefferson Conant, “one of the greatest Hebrew scholars of the day,” 
served from 1850-1857, resigning his position to give himself unre- 
servedly to the work of Bible translation under the auspices of the 
American Bible Union and spending twenty years in this undertaking. 
Dr. Velona Roundy Hotchkiss had been a lecturer in Church History 
from 1852 to 1854, when he became a professor in that subject, and 
after the departure of Dr. Conant he became the incumbent of the 
chair of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, which place he held for eight 
years. Dr. George Washington Northrup was professor of Church 
History from 1857 to 1867 when he was followed by Dr. Rabbi 
Joseph Wales Buckland who served until his death in 1877—a man 
“variously learned who brought to the Seminary a certain air of science 
and society which had hitherto been lacking.” In 1870 there came an 
addition to the Seminary faculty in the person of Dr. Horatio Balch 
Hackett, a “man as modest and devout as he was eminent in scholar- 
ship, the author of a commentary on Acts which is still highly valued.” 
But to Dr. Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, for nineteen years a teacher 
in Biblical and Pastoral Theology (1853-1872) and for four years 
the Seminary’s first President (1868-1872) “our Seminary owes more 
of its character than to any other man.” . . .. “His views of moral 
law as unchangeable, because an expression of the inmost nature of 
God, and his realistic view of our relation to Adam and to Christ, 
were far in advance of the theology current in the Baptist pulpits of 
his day.” . . . “I believe it not too much to say that in these 
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respects he changed the whole face of our denomination.” These words 
are written by his successor, Dr. Augustus H. Strong. 

The warm tribute to the first President of the Seminary in the 
sentences just quoted is quite in line with the splendid sentiments of 
esteem and gratitude expressed to Dr. Robinson by the Special Com- 
mittee of the N. Y. B. U. when it felt itself compelled to accept his 
resignation in 1872. The severance of this relation was a painful act 
for both parties. In his letter of resignation Dr. Robinson ends with 
this significant statement of the Seminary’s future: “This act severs 
a relation that has existed for more than nineteen years—years of 
toil, trial, self-denial, and darkness, but it severs the relation at a 
period when, thank God, the trials and darkness of the Seminary are 
past and its future is assured. The foundations are now too deeply 
and broadly laid to be overthrown.” 


THE ALUMNI OF THIS PERIOD 


The last General Catalogue of our Seminary (1920) gives the total 
number of students registered for the period from 1850 to 1872 as 
three hundred and fifty-eight. Of this number there are only sixteen 
whose record could not be made up. The records of the remaining 
three hundred and forty-two compare very favorably with the records 
of those of later periods regarding the services they have rendered 
the Kingdom of Christ. Here are some figures: sixteen men entered 
the foreign field, thirteen became Secretaries of missionary and philan- 
thropic societies, twenty-eight became professors in colleges and semi- 
naries ; seven became journalists and the remainder, with but few ex- 
ceptions, spent their years in the work of the pulpit and parish. 

An exceptionally large number of the graduates of the period under 
review became conspicuous on account of their eminent services in 
the denomination. Mere mention must be made of some of these: 
John Harvard Castle, Jesse B. Thomas, Galusha Anderson, Norman 
Fox, Augustus H. Strong, William C. Wilkinson, Lemuel Moss, Jacob 
S. Gubelmann, Philip H. Bickel, David Heagle, Wayland Hoyt, Henry 
L. Morehouse, William Arnold Stevens, Benjamin O. True, Samuel 
W. Duncan, David Downie, Thomas J. Morgan, James W. Taylor, 
and Robert S. Mac Arthur. All these and many more that have not 
been mentioned have reflected great honor upon their Alma Mater. 
And the Seminary, like a splendidly disciplined army, may be judged 
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as well by the faithfulness of the rank and file as by the efficiency of 
its leaders. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT 


The founding of what has been known for many years in Seminary 
circles as the German Department falls within the period of time 
which this paper seeks to cover, and to this we would devote a few 
paragraphs. 

The idea of providing a place where young men of German birth 
could get some training for missionary work among the immigrated 
Germans in our country, originated with the Rev. Zenas Freeman, the 
first Corresponding Secretary of the New York Baptist Union for 
Ministerial Education. In his travels in the interest of the Seminary, 
he came into personal contact with groups of German Baptist people 
in New York City and Brooklyn, in Albany, Buffalo, and Rochester, 
who had already planted Sunday Schools and were engaged in an ag- 
gressive missionary propaganda among their countrymen. He also 
made the acquaintance of several young men in these German churches 
who were anxious to enter this promising work, if only they could 
secure some preliminary preparation for it. As early as 1851, on the 
advice of three men, namely: Secretary Freeman, Dr. Conant and 
Mr. Oren Sage, the Board of the New York Baptist Union for Minis- 
terial Education decided to form a German Department, and to invite 
German young men to come to Rochester for special training. In the 
first Catalogue of the Seminary a special course of instruction is out- 
lined embracing collegiate and theological subjects, the course to extend 
over a period of four years. It was planned to give some of these 
subjects in the English language and others in the German language. 

In 1851 the first German student entered; in the following year four 
more came. Then the supply of student material became negligible, 
for during six succeeding years only seven applicants appeared. In- 
ability to make sufficient practical use of the English language cut the 
course of the majority of them short, and limited the accession of 
new men. 

In 1858 the Trustees of the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial 
Education appointed Rev. August Rauschenbusch, a native German, to 
take charge of the department and to devote his entire time to it. He 
was a rare man in whom deep piety of the experiential type was as- 
sociated with great learning. Moreover, he was a born teacher whose 
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ability to adapt himself to the various types of students who entered 
his classes was as astounding as was the versatility manifested in his 
teaching the many subjects the students of that early day needed. For 
fourteen years Professor Rauschenbusch was the only teacher, when 
the growth of the department compelled the Board to appoint an ad-— 
ditional professor. 

From 1858 to 1872, the period we are covering, sixty men came 
under the personal care of Professor Rauschenbusch, forty-eight of 
whom not only entered the ministry but remained in it until called to 
their reward. It is uttering a sober historical fact to say, that the evan- 
gelical and evangelistic type of preaching which has characterized the 
German Baptist churches of our country up to the present time is largely 
due to the training the ministers received in the early history of the 
German Department. And Professor Rauschenbusch is more respon- 
sible for this valuable asset than any other of the German professors 
who followed him. He served the Seminary until 1890, having given 
thirty-two of the best years of his life to the upbuilding of a work the 
fruits of which can never perish. 

At the present time the direct control of what is known in Seminary 
circles as the German Department is vested in a committee appointed 
by the Triennial Conference of the German Baptists of North America. 
The Board of Trustees of the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial 
Education administer certain endowment funds for this institution. 
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2. THE PRESIDENCY OF DR. AUGUSTUS 
HOPKINS STRONG 


1872-1912 


FRANK GRANT LEwis 


One wishes to reincarnate those forty years. A filial desire ful- 
filled would bring back the days, restore the great souls that lived in 
them, made them vital and SORTS the foundations on which their 
scions stand secure. 

The wish may be only a dream—to vanish and leave reality a dis- 
appointment. So it would be indeed, if no sure portraits of those days 
remained. Happily, graphic sketches were made as the years passed, 
and by using these something of our heritage may be seen. 


CONDITIONS IN 1872 


The situation at the beginning of the presidency of Dr. Strong may 
be understood by remembering the situation as it appeared to his pred- 
ecessor. Dr. Robinson, as far back as 1867, had been approached by 
the Corporation of Brown University with an urgent invitation that 
he become president of the Providence institution. At that time he 
felt that he must remain at Rochester. In the summer of 1871 the 
appeal from Brown was renewed. His view of the Seminary prospects, 
and the outcome, may best be told in his own words as found in his 
Autobiography at the beginning of chapter five. 


“T still remained in doubt as to what I ought to do; but a 
variety of considerations finally brought me to a decision. Funds 
long promised for the endowment of the Seminary chapel had 
been secured. It was on a safe pecuniary foundation, and its 
future was assured. Nothing would be periled by my leaving 
On the other hand, regard for health, obligation as an alumnus 
of the University to go to its aid in the hour of its need, whispered 
suggestions of unsoundness in my teachings, the moral certainty 
of a coming revolution in theological thought,—all combined to 
bring me to the conclusion that I ought not to refuse acceptance 
of the unwelcome call. If I had foreseen the pain which my de- 
cision would give to my friends of the Seminary, and especially 
to my old teacher, and at that time my colleague, Rev. Dr. Hackett, 
it would have been reached, if at all, even more reluctantly than 


it was.” 
2 
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It is to be remembered, with what Dr. Robinson thus said of the 
Seminary as he left it, that he was comparing the conditions of 1872 
with conditions as he knew them when he went to Rochester. Unless 
that is kept in mind the language which I now quote from Dr. Strong, 
as he recalled the situation and sketched it twenty-eight years later, 
will be misunderstood and become thoroughly misleading, for in his 
Historical Discourse, as published in the Rochester General Catalogue 
of 1900, he said: 


“I had not been long in my position before I found that the 
salaries of our professors as well as my own salary failed to be 
paid at the proper time. Inquiry disclosed the fact that the interest 
on endowment funds, increased as they had been, was far from 
sufficient to meet the needs of a growing institution. Though I 
had stipulated, in accepting my place, that I should be excused 

_for two years from all work in the raising of money, I saw that 

without additional funds we must close our doors. With an 
anxious heart I went to New York City and begged for help. 
To my great gratification and surprise, men of generosity and 
wealth responded to my appeals. Our deficit was immediately 
paid; new funds were soon subscribed; buildings were gradually 
provided for.” 


It will assist in bringing back a picture of conditions if we further 
look at them as they were seen in 1872 by one primarily outside of 
the Seminary life. The resignation of Dr. Robinson and the carefully 
contemplated plans connected with the coming of Dr. Strong made the 
commencement occasion in May, 1872, one of unusual interest and 
significance. This is evidenced in an extended editorial review which 
appeared on the first page of the National Baptist of Philadelphia for 
May 23 of that year. From this I select the following statements: 


“A prominent feature of the occasion was the examinations of 
the several classes in the studies of the year. These examinations 
were held in the spacious chapel of the First Church, and were 
well attended. . . . Instead of the usual addresses by the 
graduating class, on Thursday morning, this class was at that 
time examined in Systematic Theology, by Dr. Robinson, in the 
presence of a large audience. It was a good exercise, well sus- 
tained, but we cannot say that it wholly reconciles us to the omis- 
sion of the customary graduating speeches. Most attendants at 
such a gathering wish to know, not only what a young minister 
believes, but how forcibly he is able to express his theory. 
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“The chief interest of the occasion to very many was the re- 
tirement of Dr. Robinson. . . . He delivered a ‘farewell ad- 
dress’ at the Church, at the close of the public examination, 
: Dr. Buckland responded, in behalf of the Faculty and 
Trustees, giving eloquent expression to the appreciation and high 
regard in which Dr. Robinson was held. 

“We have already expressed our regrets that Dr. Robinson is 
leaving Rochester Seminary, and our gratification that he is going 
to Brown University. The Board at Rochester have supplied 
the vacancy by inviting Rev. Dr. Augustus H. Strong of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to the Presidency and Chair of Systematic Theology. 

Dr. Strong, although a young man, is well known in the 
denomination, especially in sections which supply the majority 
of Rochester’s students. . . . Scholarly, industrious, courteous, 
he will bring to his untried duties the high regard of a wide circle 
of friends, and will meet a cordial welcome of all attached to 
the Seminary.” 


It seems fortunate to be able to present also the impression which 
Rochester was then making as this is found in extended editorial cor- 
respondence dated September 21, 1872, and published in the Journal 
and Messenger of Cincinnati for October 2. 


“The Theological Seminary begins a new era. <A change of 
president could not fail permanently to modify alike the intrinsic 
merit of the institution and the esteem with which it is regarded 
by the people. All presidents—as do all leaders—impress upon 
their separate institutions much of their own character, so that 
you may read with tolerable safety the claims of an organization 
in the real worth and prevailing characteristics of the managing 
head. Of no man is this truer than of Rev. E. G. Robinson, D. D. 
5 It is impossible, therefore, to deny that Rochester,—City, 
especially institution,—has suffered by the departure of a justly 
esteemed citizen and leader. Heretofore the reputation of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary emanated very largely from the high 
regard held for Dr. Robinson. 

«|. Jt is a source of gratification to know that in place 
of President Robinson we have a president and an additional 
professor, in whose devotion, ability and moral character we may 
confidently entrust the popularity and validity of the Institution. 
These men are Dr. Strong and Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, both 
graduates of the Seminary in which they now hold such im- 
portant positions. 
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“Dr. Strong, too well known in Ohio to require introduction, 
returned from his European tour and was here promptly at the 
opening of the Seminary year. It is evident that he means work. 
There is a business-like movement, speech and look about him 
that bespeak great success. He is not exacting, but by his own 
industry elicits emulation. Two weeks have sufficed to link the 
heart of teacher with pupil. We have felt, too, his warm religious 
life, and are thus obliged to detect elements of progress and de- 
termined work.” 


THE FACULTY 


History is primarily biography. The personality of the president 
plus the personalities of the other teachers becomes the chief factor 
in shaping an institution’s life. In the history of Rochester Theological 
Seminary this is emphatically true. If one is at all to see the sig- 
nificance of that history he will think, though ever so briefly, of each 
ot those who composed the teaching force; and some mention of each 
of those whose service was wholly, or largely, connected with the 
Seminary during the years now under consideration, particularly of 
those whose work terminated by 1912, is here essential. 

Augustus Rauschenbusch was connected with the Seminary from 
1858. He came to Rochester with the background of a varied ex- 
perience. Combining this with his unusual native ability, he remained 
through a generation the dominating force in the German Depart- 
ment, even though in 1890 he resigned and went to Germany to spend 
the closing years of his life in preaching and literary work. 

From 1865 to 1877 one of the commanding personalities was Asahel 
Clark Kendrick, easily one of the leading American scholars of the 
time and a teacher of rare ability, as is evidenced by tributes which 
were repeatedly paid to him both before and after his death, which 
occurred in 1895. I remember distinctly as a student at that time 
the profound impression which his passing produced upon the Sem- 
inary community. 

A member of the faculty from 1868 to 1876, whose name is not so 
well known as that of some of his colleagues, was George Henry 
Whittemore, who served as acting professor of the Hebrew Language 
and Literature, and who was recognized by the trustees of the Seminary 
at the time of his resignation as “a courteous gentleman, an accom- 
plished scholar, and’ a faithful, conscientious teacher.” 
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The chair of Church History was occupied from 1868 to 1876 by 
Rabbi Joseph Wales Buckland, whose life of unusual promise was cut 
short by death in 1876. President Strong in his Historical Discourse 
in 1900 said of him: “Gracious yet dignified in manner, he brought 
into the Seminary a certain air of science and society which had 
hitherto been lacking. . . . His main study was history, and his 
aim seemed to be to bring the history of the Kingdom of God down 
to twelve o’clock on the particular day on which he lectured.” Dr. 
Strong added that “he forgot the needs of the body,” and the high 
hopes which he had brought to the Seminary were suddenly crushed. 

From 1870 Rochester had been particularly happy in the fact that 
Professor Horatio B. Hackett had been willing to come to the Seminary 
and give it the prestige of his high standing in the world of New 
Testament study. On the morning of November 2, 1875, at eleven 
o’clock, he went to his classroom as usual. What followed is so 
graphically related in the Examiner and Chronicle of nine days later 
that it seems an integral part of the Seminary history. 


“The recitation began and proceeded as usual. A few verses 
were read from the first chapter of Galatians, and Dr. Hackett 
began the explanation of the text, dictating from his manuscript. 
A page of his notes had been mislaid. Dr. Hackett asked his 
pupils to leave a blank page in their note-book which should be 
filled at another time. At a quarter before twelve the exercise 
was closed, the Professor stating that he felt somewhat unwell. 
Fifteen minutes later Dr. Hackett left the building, having stated 
to one or two of the professors of the Seminary whom he met 
that he was somewhat distressed. He went directly home, and 
saying he was quite unwell, went immediately to bed. Physicians 
were sent for but before they could arrive, the venerable Pro- 
fessor was dead. . . . At two o’clock the students were sum- 
moned to the chapel to hear his death announced by President 
Strong, with a few words from the Faculty commemorative of 
his life and eminent services.” 


Thus a tower of strength in the Seminary was suddenly taken away, 
though its gracious support could not cease. 

As mentioned above, at the same time that Dr. Strong became presi- 
dent of the Seminary, William C. Wilkinson was welcomed as a new 
member of the faculty. After serving a year as acting professor of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, he was made full professor and 
served in that capacity from 1873 to 1881, bringing to the Seminary 
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the marked literary ability and Christian faith which continued to be 
characteristic of him throughout the long life of service which was 
closed by his death in April 1920. 

It was in 1872 also that Hermann M. Schiffer became a professor, 
associated with Professor Rauschenbusch as the second member of the 
faculty of the German Department. The language of President Strong 
concerning Professor Schaffer in the Historical Discourse of 1900 is 
so significant that some of it must find place here. 


“No other man has done so much as he for the material welfare 
of the Department. He was an optimist and a believer in the 
power of a cheerful faith and a resolute will. He could get people 
to give money, because he always took No to mean Yes, and after 
he had been peremptorily refused, soon came back again with the 
selfsame plea for aid. . . . He was an excellent teacher, as the 
men whom he prepared for our English Department again and 
again demonstrated to us. _But he was even a better manager and 
administrator. The noble edifice called the German Students’ 
Home would never have been built, if it had not been for his col- 
lection of the needful funds.” 


His remarkable life of service was brought suddenly and tragically 
to an end on May 11th, 1897, the account which appeared in the Ex- 
aminer of nine days later giving the details of the accident and revealing 
his devoted Christian scholarship as well. 


“He had been ill for several weeks, and was sitting by a window 
when his wife, at his request, left him to fetch his Greek Testa- 
ment. As she was leaving he remarked that he wanted more air, 
and after she had gone out raised the sash himself. It is evi- 
dent that the exertion was too much for his strength, and he fell 
from the window to the ground, a distance of about twenty feet, 
striking upon his head. He did not regain consciousness, and died 
almost immediately.” 


Unspeakable as such a loss was to the Seminary, and particularly 
to the German Department, the stimulating life of Professor Schiffer 
fhad so entered into the work of the institution that its influence re- 
mained an abiding force for good. 

The next new member of the faculty was Howard Osgood, who, 
in 1875 was chosen acting professor of Church History and a year 
later was elected professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature, 
a position which he occupied until 1900, when he resigned to devote 
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himself to reading and the study of the Bible as these had always held 
first place in his interest and thinking. His high regard in the field 
of biblical scholarship was evident in the fact that he was a member 
of the American Committee for the Revision of the Old Testament. 
The wealth of his knowledge, his influence as a teacher and the rare 
qualities of his Christian life are sketched in an article by Dr. James 
T. Dickinson which appeared in the Examiner for December 7th, 1911, 
following his death the previous month. In the course of an extended 
tribute Dr. Dickinson said: 


“Dr. Osgood was a great teacher. He was a man of opulent 
and many-sided learning. He seemed to have read everything 
bearing on the Bible. He was strong in linguistics, having an easy 
mastery of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, French and other 
languages. Like Gladstone, it was a recreation to him to trans- 
late a favorite English hymn into Latin or Greek. To his pastor 
he would occasionally send a note or a postal card in Greek or 
Hebrew. 

“As is well known, Dr. Osgood was very conservative, both 
as a theologian and as a student of biblical questions. He had 
little sympathy with some of the views of some of the advocates 

’ of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, he 
was a generous adversary in his arguments, disliked personalities 
and sought to bring every theory to the tribunal of Christ’s teach- 
ing and character. Dr. Osgood’s influence as a teacher was great 
chiefly because of what he himself was.” 


In 1876 a young man became a member of the faculty who should 
not be forgotten even though he served but a single year. Samuel 
Emmons Brown was made acting professor of New Testament Exege- 
sis with the expectation that a long life of rare service would be given 
to the Seminary. The basis of these hopes and the sense of loss which 
was felt are seen in the notice of his death which appeared in the 
Examiner and Chronicle for August 9th, 1877. 


“This is one of the saddest of bereavements. In the 3lst year 
of his age, a graduate of Harvard University, and of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary in the class of 1873, his exact scholar- 
ship and fine character attracted the admiration of the late Dr. 
Hackett, and singled him out as a man to become the Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis in the Seminary from which he had 
graduated. He was immediately induced at the solicitation of 
Drs. Strong and Hackett, and at the expense of Mr. John B. 
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Trevor, to spend three years in kindred studies at Leipsic and 
Halle. The death of his revered teacher, Dr. Hackett, left the 
place vacant which Mr. Brown was to occupy and in the end, as 
was hoped, fill. In September, 1876 he was made Acting Pro- 
fessor of Exegesis, and his first year’s teaching gave promise of 
the realization of every cherished hope.” 


An outstanding member of the faculty for more than thirty years, 
whose influence was most unusual during his lifetime, and is as per- 
manent as that of the Seminary itself, came to the faculty in 1877, in 
the quiet and unobtrusive but most impressive personality of William 
Arnold Stevens. From an appreciation of him which appeared in the 
Examiner for January 13, 1910, from the pen of his colleague, Pro- 
fessor Mason, I select some sentences to the appropriateness of which 
all who knew him will readily subscribe. 


“He had a passion for the truth. To it, he paid reverence. 
To know it better was his life mission, and all the noble qualities 
of his mind were enlisted in the perpetual quest. With his natural 
conservatism and his inborn reverence for the Scriptures, he was 
yet ready to welcome any new light which sound learning might 
throw upon the Book. His students would agree that the word 
of the class-room was: ‘Exactly what does the Scripture teach? 
and no pains were ever to be spared in learning and in expressing 
the exact meaning of the sacred text. The tonic effect of three 
years of such influence as that upon any young man in this age 
of doubt and of shallow and irreverent questioning can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

“. . Nothing could have been more distasteful to Dr. 
Stevens than display of any kind. . . . So he lived the quiet- 
est of lives, and his own city knew little of the great scholar 
whom it sheltered. 

“But while Dr. Stevens thus concentrated his attention upon the 
work of his classes, his world-wide service to the missionary 
cause should not be overlooked. He was a diligent student of 
missions and for many years rendered valuable service as Chair- 
man of the Board of Managers of the Missionary Union.” 


In 1877 Albert H. Newman came to the Seminary as acting pro- 
fessor of Church History and remained until 1881, when he accepted 
a similar position in McMaster University. The distinguished service 
which he has rendered in the field of Baptist History both as teacher 
and writer are well known, and it should always be a satisfaction to 
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- Rochester that four years at the beginning of his career were given 
to the Seminary. 

The rare and stimulating contribution to Rochester by Professor 
Benjamin O. True began in 1881 and was cut short by his death in 
July, 1902. Something of the place which he held in the estimate of 
the Seminary and its friends is revealed in a paragraph which ap- 
peared in the Examiner for May 15, 1902, as part of an account of 
the Seminary commencement written by Doctor, now President, 
Barbour. After speaking of the rejoicing that Dr. Strong had been 
permitted to complete thirty years as president, Dr. Barbour said: 


“Another reason for rejoicing is the partial restoration to 
health of Professor Benjamin O. True, who last winter went 
to the very borders of the Silent Land. For days and weeks 
the shadow lay over the large circle of his friends and students. 
By the favor of a merciful Providence he is on the road to 
health. On Wednesday afternoon he surprised us by appearing 
at the Alumni meeting. The gathering of the Alumni has been 
one especially near to the heart of Professor True, and there 
were many of us who felt lonesome at the thought of such a’ 
meeting without him. He could not but feel gratified at the en- 
thusiastic and thankful reception which greeted the announcement 
of his presence. He may be able to take up his work again in 
the fall, though that is by no means certain.” 


The hope that he might return to his classroom was not to be re- 
alized, and in July he passed away. In the Examiner for October 
23rd, there was published a worthy tribute by Dr. J. W. A. Stewart, 
from which I select statements revealing other aspects of his thinking 
and some of the reasons for the wide influence which he exerted. 


“To those who did not know Professor True it is not easy to 
give an adequate representation of him. Let me try to paint 
him as I knew him. In his friendship he was singularly genial, 
free, unselfish, unconventional. He would drop in at any time 
unannounced, and stay to luncheon or dinner as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world to do. He was not like ‘company’ 
in the house, but rather like one of the family. At the table no 
guest could be more welcome. If at any time there was a long 
interval before he came you noted it and missed him. 

“Speaking now as a trustee of the Seminary on behalf of my 
coadjutors of the board, it goes without saying that Professor 
True was a most valuable officer of this institution of sacred 
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learning. . . . In the material welfare of the Seminary he 
took the liveliest interest. Three and half years ago, of his own 
notion, he drew up a careful and elaborate statement of the en- 
dowment, and income, expenditure and needs of the Seminary 
and laid it before the Trustees; and it was really by his initiative 
that the present effort to increase the endowment fund was under- 
taken.” } 


In 1881 Thomas Harwood Pattison also became a member of the 


faculty, being elected to the professorship of Homiletics. I have 
chanced to find in the Examiner and Chronicle for June 2, 1881, a 
letter which Dr. Pattison wrote to Dr. Bright, the editor, which was 
not intended for publication but which Dr. Bright took the liberty 
of placing before his wide circle of readers. It so reveals the spirit 
of the man and the motive with which he went to Rochester that I 
reproduce some of the language here. 


“T have thought that if this election seemed to express, to 
any reasonable extent, the voice of our denomination, I had no 
other course open but to obey it; especially because, both in public 
and private, I have agitated sacrifices on behalf of our Semin- 
aries and the cause of ministerial education in this State. Had it 
been so arranged, I should have wished that this call might have 
come some years hence, but perhaps the surrender of personal 
interests, income and position may make all the more emphatic 
my deep solicitude on behalf of our young men. That the church 
of which I am pastor, has, within little more than a year, cleared 
its remaining debt of $40,000, and prospered in numbers, useful- 
ness and finances, is some faint expression of the fact that I 
believe a minister in mid-career, and successful to a fair extent 
there, is demanded for the Rochester Chair.” 


Following his death in February, 1904, President Strong published 


in the Examiner for March 17th, a tribute, the beginning of which 
discloses the irreparable loss which the Seminary felt when Professor 
Pattison was taken from it. Dr. Strong said: 


“We are under the shadow of a great sorrow. One of the most 
brilliant lights of our firmament has sunk below the earthly 
horizon; and, though we know it shines still in other realms, 
we greatly miss its warmth and cheer. The Rochester Theological 
Seminary has sustained no ordinary loss, for our Dr. Pattison 


1(Cf. p, 32.) 
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was no ordinary man. His talents were so varied, he had so many 
friends, he filled so large a place in the public eye, that the whole 
community grieves at his death. But to us, who companied with 
him from day to day, who knew of his generosity, who listened 
to his instructions, the sense of bereavement is that of a family 
that has lost its brightest ornament. 

ae One of the most engaging qualities of Dr. Pattison was 
his genius for friendship. He was not only making friends con- 
tinually, but he was always keeping his friendship in repair, 
by little notes of appreciation and acts of kindness. . . . The 
students of this Seminary could always in Dr. Pattison see the 
preacher behind the lecturer on preaching, and have convincing 
proof that his precepts were not mere theory, but were results 
of experience. He was a great respecter of personality in others. 
: so there has been great variety in results. A proper 
originality, spontaneity, and freedom, has characterized the gradu- 
ates of Rochester.” 


In January, 1881, Adelbert S. Coats came to the Seminary as pro- 
fessor of Elocution and Sacred Oratory and for ten years conducted 
the department well understood to be in some respects the most dif- 
ficult to make successful in a theological institution. In 1891 he re- 
signed his position to return to the pastorate, in which he rendered 
excellent service until 1909, since which he has lived in retirement 
in California. 

Even the barest sketch of those who contributed to the life of the 
Seminary would be incomplete without some reference to one whose 
name never appeared in the catalogue but who from 1881 until her 
death in June, 1910, gave herself without reserve to students and to 
all who were interested in what the library was ready to contribute 
continually. I refer, of course, to Mrs. Susan B. Learned. At the 
time of her death the trustees of the New York Baptist Union for 
Ministerial Education well said of her: “The students found her 
competent and willing. Her genial personality won their friendship, 
and the news of her death carried sorrow to many hearts.” 

Ernest DeWitt Burton after graduating from the Seminary in 1882 
served one year as instructor in New Testament Greek and thus began 
at Rochester the distinguished career as an educator which has recently 
made him president of the University of Chicago. 

In 1882 Henry E. Robins was elected professor of Christian Ethics, 
a title which he continued to hold until 1903, though his health was 
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never such as to permit him actually to undertake the activities of 
teaching, but did allow him to engage in literary work, which indirectly 
brought distinction to the Seminary as well as a credit to himself. 


Theodore W. Hopkins, a Presbyterian minister, who had been pastor 
of the Central Presbyterian Church of Rochester from 1881 to 1887, 
served as acting professor of Church History in the Seminary during 
the year 1889-1890, a rather unusual appointment but one fully jus- 
tified in the case of a man so qualified that he later served as professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Following the death of Professor Pattison, Cornelius Woelfkin, in 
1905, became professor of Homiletics and served until 1912, when he 
resigned to re-enter the pastorate. The satisfaction with which he had 
served and the regard with which he was held in the Seminary life 
are indicated in the following language of President Strong in his 
report to the trustees of the Seminary in May, 1912. 


“The resignation of the Chair of Homiletics by Professor 
Cornelius Woelfkin has been received by us all with great regret. 
His six years of service in the Seminary have won to us many 
friends. What seems to him a call of God to another work in 
the metropolis is his one reason for leaving us. We shall follow 
him with our good wishes and prayers. We shall miss his gra- 
cious personality, and the filling of his place lays a new burden 
upon the Board of Trustees.” 


Even so brief a sketch of those who gave their service to Rochester 
before 1912 tells something of the secret of the Seminary’s worth and 
influence. 


THE TRUSTEES 


As an educational institution cannot accomplish its mission without 
eminent faculty leadership, so it needs, as of equal value in another 
way, the support of an able and enterprising Board of Trustees. Such 
support it has been the good fortune of Rochester Seminary to have 
throughout its entire history. 


Even a mere reference to all who have thus served Rochester, how- 
ever, is impossible in a sketch like the present. Indeed it seems nec- 
essary to speak only of some of those who served as president of 
the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education and as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Seminary. 
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The Honorable Roswell S. Burrows was president of the Union from 
1854 to 1878, thus leading in the general support of the Seminary 
during the early years of the presidency of Dr. Strong. He was one 
of its earliest financial friends and made himself its lasting benefactor 
by buying and presenting the important library of the distinguished 
church historian Augustus Neander. 


Another earnest and able supporter was Mr. John B. Trevor, presi- 
dent of the Union from 1878 to 1886. The report of the Union for 
1891 suggests, in the following language, the large place which Mr. 
Trevor occupied in the Seminary life. 


“Another event marking this year as one of the most critical 
in our history [in addition to deciding to accept only well trained 
men] is the death of our staunch and faithful and generous friend, 
Mr. John B. Trevor. 

“This is the most serious calamity which the institution has 
physically suffered. . . . He was a friend to education, and 
he became a trustee of the Seminary and of the University at 
Rochester in the year 1868. He has ever since been identified 
with those institutions. At the time he became a trustee, we _ 
were greatly in need of such a friend. He began at once that 
cheerful, liberal and far-seeing service for Christian education, 
which will make his fame enduring among Baptists. He gave to 
the Seminary $209,000 in all, making him by far the largest giver 
the Seminary has had.” 


The President of the Union from 1886 to 1892 was Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, another good friend, the significance of whose gift has 
been heightened by his well known insight in distributing wealth wise- 
ly for large and lasting service. These basic qualities of Mr. Rocke- 
feller are sketched in racy fashion in the Watchman-Examiner of 
February 16, 1922, by his close friend, Dr. George T. Dowling, two 
or three sentences of which will lend variety to the outline I am pre- 
senting as well as illustrate the wisdom of a supporter of the Seminary. 


“If anyone thinks he can fool John D. Rockefeller, I would 
here whisper quietly and confidentially in his ear, ‘Don’t try it. 
It won’t do any good. What is the use of wasting two cents? 
Buy a bun.’ ” 


That Mr. Rockefeller has been wise in supporting Rochester The- 
ological Seminary no one is likely to dispute. 
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From 1902 till his death in 1921, Henry K. Porter was president of 
the Union. His extended service was unusual in the combination of 
qualities which it brought to the Seminary support. In early life he 
had expected to enter the ministry and was a graduate of Rochester 
in the class of 1866, but circumstances took him into business life 
instead. In a sketch of him which appeared in the Baptist for May 
21, 1921, there is a paragraph which briefly summarizes his character 
and his service. 


“He never was ordained by men as a pastor, but God ordained 
him to a ministry that he nobly fulfilled in the extension and bet- 
terment of the Church and Kingdom of God.” 


As the Seminary has been fortunate in the support which it has 
received through those who have been president of the Union, so 
also it has been highly favored in the strength which has been given 
to its life through those who have been president of the Seminary 
Board of Trustees. 

Among these trustees was Mr. Alanson J. Fox, who served as presi- 
dent from 1887 to 1889 and again from 1891 to his death in 1903. 
In the memorial sketch of him which appeared in the annual report 
of the Union for 1904 is found the following, after mentioning the 
various other large places of service which he had filled. 


“His longest term of public service was given to our Seminary, 
where he held the office of trustee for thirty-two years, and was 
President of the Board for nearly one-half that period. 

“Those who knew Mr. Fox intimately will remember him as 
a man of transparent sincerity, of unusual intellectual ability, and 
farseeing business sagacity. A devout Christian, with unswerving 
loyalty to the denomination and to his home church. . 

“This Seminary is especially bereaved in the death of Mr. Fon 
He was a liberal contributor to its funds, giving in all about 
$15,000, . . . Upon the receipt of the tidings of the death of 
Mr. Fox, the Executive Committee met in special session and 
adopted appropriate resolutions, and also delegated President 
Strong to represent the Seminary at the funeral services in De- 
troit.” 


I may be pardoned, I hope, for adding that the service of Mr. Fox 
to the Seminary possesses a personal interest to me because at the 
time of my birth my father was an employee in the large lumber 
manufacturing establishment of Fox, Weston and Bronson at Gang 
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Mills, New York, of which Mr. Fox was the leading member. It was 
my privilege while studying in Rochester to have my father there for 
a day while Mr. Fox was visiting the Seminary and through the 
friendship of Mr. Fox and my father to be introduced to Mr. Fox. 

At the death of Mr. Fox, Mr. Gershom M. Peters, a man whose 
experience was similar to that of Mr. Porter, became president of the 
Trustees, for he also was an alumnus, graduating in the class of 1871, 
served as pastor until 1881, and turned aside into business because of 
ill health. He continued as president of the Board until 1913. An 
appreciative sketch of his wide service and unostentatious liberality 
appeared in the Journal and Messenger of October 9th, 1919. His 
pastor said of him, “He left the pastorate but not the ministry.” 

If a sketch of the history of the Seminary is of any permanent 
interest, especially from the point of view of its support through the 
trustees, that interest is likely to persist through some knowledge of 
the personal elements which have entered into it. A highly revealing 
element of that sort is fortunately preserved in Dr. Strong’s Historical 
Discourse in 1900, where we find the following, growing out of a trip 
which President Strong made to New York to talk with Mr. Trevor. 


“He invited me into the upper room of his office, where we 
could talk in private. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘what is it you most need?’ 
‘Mr. Trevor,’ I replied, ‘we have a debt of $13,000 that is hang- 
ing like a millstone about our necks.’ ‘Don’t trouble yourself 
further about that, Dr. Strong; I will pay that.’ This so took 
my breath away that I had hardly presence of mind to say my 
thanks, when he added: ‘Is there anything else that you need?” 
Then I told him of our meagre accommodation for lectures in 
Trevor Hall, and the need for an additional building for tem- 
porary use. He asked me the probable cost of it. I told him 
that $12,000 would be sufficient. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I will give that. 
Anything else?’ So, before I left him, he had given me thirty- 
two thousand dollars.” 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The pages of the Historical Discourse which follow are notably il- 
Juminating concerning the Seminary’s finances and the gifts that had 
been received up to 1900, but I must not take space here even to sum- 
marize what Dr. Strong wrote. It must suffice for offering some 
insight at this point into the later financial problems and the ways in 
which needed support was found that I am permitted to reproduce 
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almost entire a personal letter which I have the favor of receiving 
from Dr. J. W. A. Stewart in response to my request as I am pre- 
paring this sketch. 


“For several years up to 1900 the Seminary ran behind from 
five to eight thousand dollars a year in current expenses. At the 
beginning of 1900 President Strong was convinced that an effort 
should be made for an increased endowment. This was approved 
of by the Trustees and the aim was to secure three hundred 
thousand dollars. Dr. Strong felt that, along with all his duties 
and responsibilities, he could not do the work of securing this 
money. The responsibility of leading this effort was laid upon 
me by him and the Trustees. I was released from my duty as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church here for the months of March 
and April, 1900 that I might undertake this. An appeal was made 
to Mr. John D. Rockefeller and he at once consented to give 
dollar for dollar up to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The next step was to secure subscriptions in Rochester for fifty 
thousand dollars; this was accomplished. I then traveled from 
place to place and by personal interview and correspondence I 
made the appeal. Wherever I went I was received with marked 
courtesy. It took from two to three years to finish the work of 
securing the amount aimed at. Dr. John H. Mason gave valua- 
ble help, especially in getting from Mr. Byron E. Huntley of 
Batavia, whose pastor he then was, a pledge of fifty thousand 
dollars. This effort resulted in a total of approximately four 
hundred thousand dollars, one half of which was given by Mr. 
Rockefeller. Not long afterward there came to the Seminary a 
bequest from the estate of Mr. John J. Jones, which amounted 
to six hundred thousand dollars, and thus within a brief period 
a total of one million dollars was added to the Seminary’s pro- 
ductive endowment.” 


Mention at least must be made of two further steps in solving the 
financial problems of the Seminary, steps which reveal the enduring 
place which the institution has been making in the thought of its closest 
friends all through the years of its service. One of these is seen in 
a paragraph which first appeared in the Catalogue for the year 1906- 
1907. 


“During the present year, the former dormitory building known 
as Trevor Hall, is being reconstructed, and additional buildings 
twice as great in area are being erected and furnished, at a cost 
approaching $150,000. The whole structure is hereafter to be 
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known as Alvah Strong Hall, in memory of the first treasurer of 
the institution and one of its life long friends. The hall is al- 
most wholly the gift of Mr. Henry A. Strong of Rochester. It 
furnishes accommodations for eighty-eight students, each student 
having a separate sleeping room. ‘The entire building is heated 
by steam, supplied with water and baths on each floor, and lighted 
by electricity.” 


Those who do not know the inner history of the Seminary will be 
glad to have me say that Mr. Henry A. Strong was a brother of 
President Strong and that this memorial building received its name 
from their father. 


Of slightly less significance, though involving much less expense, 
was a second advance step, the signifiance of which is briefly noted in 
a portion of a paragraph which was first published in the catalogue 
for 1906-1907. 


“The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, added to the Library dur- 
ing the last year and commemorating one who for more than 
forty years was Treasurer of the Seminary, together with im- 
provements in the library building costing in the aggregate over 
$30,000, have made this part of the Seminary equipment unusual- 
ly attractive.” 


The inner financial life of the Seminary would be quite incomplete 
without some reference to the personal meaning of one other friend 
as seen from the following statement in the report of the Union for 
1911, telling briefly of the service of Mr. Austin H. Cole. 


“Mr. Cole’s relations to this Society and its Seminary go back 
to its earliest days. He was elected Recording Secretary of the 
Board and of its Executive Committee in 1865 and served forty- 
five years. He was also the Recording Secretary of the New York 
Baptist Union for Ministerial Education for thirty-nine years. 
In 1877 he was elected a Trustee of the Union and gave to the 
consideration of its interests thirty-three years. As Recording 
Secretary of the Executive Committee, Mr. Cole was closely as- 
sociated with the internal affairs of the Seminary and drew the 
orders for all payments of moneys necessary for its support. His 
handwriting was familiar to every student who became a bene- 
ficiary of the Board. His faithful and careful discharge of each 
duty made him a most valuable officer and we for the first time 


in a generation missed him at our anniversary.” 
3 
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It is not easy to over-estimate the worth of such a personality in 
the life of an institution such as Rochester Theological Seminary. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The work of the faculty with the support of the Trustees produces 
the curriculum of an institution. In the case of Rochester Seminary 
this curriculum development is full of meaning. 

For the year 1872-1873 the entire Catalogue was a brief pamphlet 
of twenty-two pages, less than four of which outlined the “Course of 
Instruction.” This course was “designed for graduates of colleges,” 
but a “partial course” was provided for those not prepared to take 
the regular work. The material which was offered to the students was 
presented under the headings, New Testament Studies, Old Testament 
Studies, Ecclesiastical History, Apologetics, Theology, Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology. It would be a serious mistake to infer from this 
simple outline that the work was either simple or superficial in con- 
tent. The mere recollection of the men who composed the faculty 
would save from falling into that error. 

Beginning in 1878 the divisions of the course of instruction became 
Hebrew, Greek, Church History, Theology, with “Pastoral Theology” 
offered during the second term to members of the senior class. These 
changes seem to indicate the additional emphasis which was being 
placed upon the study of the biblical languages and upon the practical 
aspects of training for ministerial service. 

An important change in the type of work occurred in 1883, the 
Catalogue for 1883-1884 showing that the faculty now proposed a 
regular course covering three years and an English course which might 
be completed in two years. Thus the different types of students and 
the growing recognition of the different kinds of work needed as a 
result were more definitely coming to be recognized. . 

In 1889 a further step was taken; the English course was abolished 
and Greek was required for all who were recognized as regular stu- 
dents. In 1890 Hebrew also was made a required discipline for those 
who should complete the course and be accepted as graduates of the 
Seminary. The decision to take these steps aroused much discussion. 
Many feared the number of students would be seriously reduced and 
that the idea was a decided mistake. My own recollection brings up 
distinctly the discussions, as friends of Rochester met in conversation, 
and the arguments pro and con in the religious press. The fears 
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proved to be without foundation, of course. There was no lessening 
of the number of students and the results which the faculty and trus- 
tees of the Seminary had anticipated were amply realized. 

Just here perhaps is an appropriate place to emphasize how the 
prime purpose and indeed the sole ambition of the Seminary from its 
beginning had been the intention of preparing men to be pastors of 
churches, an aim which had never involved any need of a theological 
degree or even of a theological diploma. The situation takes concrete 
form if I state it personally by mentioning that for several years after 
my graduation the only evidence I could have shown for this was in 
the form of personal letters from Dr. Strong testifying to the fact. 
No diplomas were given. This continued to be the situation until 
1900, the Catalogue for the year 1899-1900 indicating for the first 
time that “each member of the Senior Class who successfully completes 
the Regular Course of the Seminary is presented at his graduation 
with a diploma. Graduates of past years may receive diplomas by 
sending the sum of five dollars to the President.” 

The demand for academic recognition thus manifesting itself was 
soon further evidenced. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees on 
May 10, 1904, President Strong was authorized to petition the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York for the right to confer the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity. The records of the Board of Trustees 
show that this authority had not been given to the Seminary at the 
time of the commencement of 1905, but the degrees were conferred 
upon members of that class on receipt of assurance that the authority 
would be granted. Amendment of the Seminary Charter carrying this 
authority into effect was dated June 28, 1905. 

The general growth of the Seminary and the development of its 
different departments of instruction is indicated in the fact that the 
Catalogue for 1911-1912 had become a volume of 103 pages with 36 
of these used to sketch the work in the several departments and the 
wide variety of subjects open for study. 

Throughout the entire period from 1872 to 1912 formal oral ex- 
aminations at the close of the year before a special committee of ex- 
amination remained a feature, looked forward to by the students with 
apprehension and on the part of others with considerable curiosity, 
each class being thus examined in one of the subjects it had been 


pursuing through the preceding months. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


While the religious life is assumed as a basic element of a theologi- 
cal institution, and the catalogue is concerned primarily with the 
curriculum and the physical opportunities offered, even a brief sketch 
of such an institution as Rochester would be inadequate and quite 
misleading if made without some mention of the religious experience 
of faculty and students outside of the classrooms. 

Indeed these somewhat informal religious opportunities rightly con- 
sidered are one of the very important items in the history. They have 
always had a place both in the Seminary family life and in the pages 
of the annual Catalogue. At the beginning of the period I am sketch- 
ing there were recognized “Religious Exercises” both morning and 
evening, with a weekly prayer meeting for common worship. From 
1876 these exercises were changed and worship was observed at the 
close of each day’s class instruction, with a noon-day prayer meeting 
established at the same time. I think most students have looked back 
to those services as one of the distinct contributions which the Sem- 
inary always made in the lives of young men preparing themselves 
for the ministry. One can hardly forget how as the noon hour arrived 
a goodly portion of faculty and students gathered in the assembly 
room in Rockefeller Hall. President Strong, if he were there, as he 
usually was, announced an appropriate hymn, led in the singing of it, 
for about fifteen minutes students and professors led in prayer or 
spoke as they were moved, and then all by common consent arose and 
went out. 

The more formal service at four o’clock conducted by members of 
the faculty in turn emphasized in a different way the same deep 
religious life of the Seminary and offered those rich opportunities which 
no wise student was willing to miss and so lose an important part of 
what each day furnished. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 


The wealth of material available for the history of the Seminary 
supplies items for sketching something of the growth of the institu- 
tion so as to show its development and the sources of its influence in 
a more general way. 

In 1872 the Catalogue advertised that Rochester was then a city 
of seventy thousand people, and in 1880 the population had increased to 
one hundred thousand. In 1912 Rochester had become a city of nearly 
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two hundred and twenty thousand and the Seminary at that time prob- 
ably meant more to the city in proportion to the population than it 
did in 1872. The importance and influence of the Seminary had more 
than kept pace with the city’s growth. 

The Catalogue for 1872-1873 was the first to be illustrated. This 
shows Trevor Hall as a frontispiece, furnishing an example of illustra- 
tive art of that period as well as presenting the chief building of the 
Seminary in those days. This was the only illustration in the Catalogue 
until 1880-1881, when it gave place to a similar cut of Rockefeller 
Hall, which then as a new structure received the place of honor. In 
the Catalogue for 1891-1892 a cut of the German Students’ Home was 
_ added, so that from that time each Catalogue had two illustrations. 
Beginning with 1894-1895 interior views of some of the Seminary 
buildings were included, and in 1911-1912 the friends of the Seminary 
were permitted to receive as a Catalogue frontispiece a portrait of 
President Strong with his autograph signature reproduced, in ad- 
dition to other illustrations. These illustrative aspects of the Catalogue 
together show both the development of that feature of academic 
affairs and the growth of the art of illustration itself. 

In May, 1875, as one part of the Baptist Anniversaries held in 
Philadelphia, there was an important meeting of the Educational Com- 
mission, at which President Strong was one of the speakers. The 
National Baptist for June 3rd preserves a summary of that address, 
some sentences from which happily indicate the thinking of Dr. Streng 
at that time and ideas which then had a general and dominant meaning 
for Rochester Theological Seminary. 


“Side by side with our great evangelical agencies stands the 
work of training men. 

“To endow our institutions is a part of our Christian duty. 
We are not rationalists; we do not believe that man unaided from 
above can attain to a knowledge of religious truth. Yet we are 
not mystics; we do not believe that without outward means we 
can reach the truth. There must be an objective revelation. We 
must educate, in order that Christ and his Truth may be better 
known.” 


He then analyzed and developed the characteristics of the thinking 
of the period and the resulting needs, and continued: 


“We must have men at our seminaries. If you want men 
turned out you must send us men. We want sympathy and prayer. 
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We want foundation, something that you can build upon. We 
have a very definite idea of this need. In addition to our $400,000 
at Rochester, we need $700,000 to place us on a level with the 
best institutions of the land. To found a Seminary requires not 
less than $1,000,000. To found a University requires $5,000,000.” 


It is not difficult to see that such an address in the presence of the 
leaders of the American Baptists in 1875 meant much to Rochester 
and to the entire Seminary constituency. 


It was no mere accident that the Catalogue of the Seminary the 
following year for the first time announced the use of general lectures 
in connection with the Seminary instruction, that in 1877-1878 the 
names of the lecturers began to be published as one of the oppor- 
tunities which the Seminary offered, and that the Catalogue for 1879- 
1880 called attention to the fact that Rockefeller Hall was “in process 
of erection.” 


One of the graduates in the class of 1876 was Henry C. Vedder, who 
went at once to join the staff of the Examiner and Chronicle in New 
York and is now internationally known as an author and as professor 
of Church History in Crozer Theological Seminary. In 1880 he 
attended the Rochester commencement and wrote for the Examiner 
and Chronicle an extended account of the events of the commencement 
week, some sentences of which reveal graphically the general changes 
which were occurring and the progress which was revealing itself. 
After mentioning that the city as a whole showed little change, he 
continued : 


“But four years have changed the Theological Seminary to a 
degree that obliges even a graduate of so recent a date to rub 
his eyes, and doubt whether he is awake or seeing some wondrous 
vision. . . . Trevor Hall wears a familiar look, but that new 
building by its side—whence came that? . . . Now there is 
a commodious, convenient and well-lighted Library, fire-proof, in 
which there is provided shelf-room for 20,000 volumes; and 
twice that number can easily be accommodated. Still, 40,000 
volumes is not a great library and it cannot be many years before 
this room will be insufficient for the needs of the Seminary. 

The lecture-rooms for the daily class exercises are models 
of convenience and simple elegance. . . . The only fault about 
these rooms is that the chairs of the Professors, on their raised 
platform, are a trifle too comfortable.” 
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When we recall that these conveniences were already becoming old 
before 1912, we must remember that a former student was writing 
in 1880 on the background of facilities as they were in 1872. 

Light is thrown on the development and growth of the Seminary 
by the fact that three years later, in 1883-1884 the Catalogue re- 
ported “more than 19,000 printed books, besides maps, manuscripts 
and pamphlets” as already belonging to the library collection. 

The graphic sketch from the facile pen of Mr. Vedder as he again 
wrote in 1885 for the Examiner may well be drawn upon for a brief 
picture of some of the general conditions at that time. 


“The year has also been a fairly profitable one financially, con- 
sidering the business conditions of the country. The treasurer 
reports a cash balance of $638.00 on current expenses, and the 
debt has been reduced from $8,000 to $6,000. From the estate 
of the late John M. Bruce has been received in cash and securities 
$21,000, which will hereafter be invested as a permanent library 
fund—something that the Seminary greatly needs.” 


In 1888 Professor Pattison of the Seminary wrote an account of 
the commencement exercises which was published in the Examiner 
for May 17th, some statements from which restore a bit of the general 
situation and give some of the color which is needed to appreciate 
the experiences of those days. After speaking of the admirable mis- 
sionary sermon by Dr. Galusha Anderson he continued: 


“Dr. W. W. Sawyer, of Cincinnati (Class of ’51, the first to 
graduate from the institution) opened the service with prayer. 
His presence augured well for the endeavor which has been made 
this year to bring together a large number of the graduates of 
the Seminary. 

“The new feature in ihe anniversary exercises was a conference, 
on ‘Some phases of Eschatology,’ on Wednesday morning. 

“A violent thunder storm made noise enough outside the 
Second Church in the evening, but a great congregation filled the 
pews, and Ajax, in the shape of the speakers of the graduating 
addresses, was quite superior to the elements.” 


If this last statement does not appear very important in itself, one 
may remember that it did seem important to Professor Pattison and 
that by means of such local touches of the Seminary life we are able 
to bring back something of the experiences which were of real signifi- 
cance as the Seminary history was being made. 
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In 1892 an account of the Seminary commencement was prepared 
for the Examiner by a correspondent who wrote under the pen name 
of “Fitzhugh.” From the report he made to the Baptist fellowship 
concerning the Seminary life and growth, I select the following: 


“President Strong has now completed twenty years of work 
in this school. The following extract from his annual report to 
the Trustees will be read with interest. 


“ee 


Up to 1872 the number of professors and instructors had 
never exceeded five; in 1872 the number was increased to seven; in 1892 
the number is eleven . . . total number of students in 1872, sixty-seven; 
in 1892, ninety-two. In 1872 we appropriated to the aid of the students 
the sum of $6,837; in 1892 we appropriated $13,000. In 1872 salaries of 
professors amounted to $13,800; in 1892, to $25,000. Our library which 
in 1872 had cost $11,492 has up to 1892 had expended on it $60,841. 

Our real estate in 1872 was valued at $57,227; in 1892 the total value is 
$162,827. . . . The total property of the institution, including that of 
the German Department, now stands at $838,111. sige: 


“It is no wonder that President Strong feels grateful as he 
reflects upon the growth which these twenty years have seen, or 
that the Trustees and all in any way connected with the Seminary 
recognize the worth and success of his earnest and long-continued 
work.” 


The worth of the Seminary history as it was already beginning to 
be felt on the part of President Strong and the faculty appears in the 
fact that, beginning in 1894, the Catalogue included a “Brief History” 
of eight pages or more as a summary of the Seminary life and its 
services up to the date of issue of each of the several Catalogues. 

The report of the commencement exercises for 1897 emphasized 
that the graduating class was the largest in the history of the institu- 
tion, numbering thirty-two members, most of whom had already been 
settled in pastorates at the time of graduation. 

The wide appeal of Rochester was evidenced in 1899 when President 
J. A. Leavitt of Ewing College, Illinois, read one of the papers before 
the conference of that year and wrote an extended account of the 
anniversary, which appeared in the Standard for May 20th. 


A decided change in the administration of the finances for the 
encouragement of ministerial study occurred in 1899, a change which 
had at once an important influence in the lives of students both during 
their days in the Seminary and as they went out into religious service. 
The custom of allowing each needy student a definite amount of 
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financial assistance was discontinued and financial aid began to be 
given according to attainments in scholarship, the most promising 
student receiving as much as $150 per year, with graduation of aid 
down to $50.00 per year according to standing as ascertained from the 
students’ work both before coming to the Seminary and in the Seminary 
classes. It is obvious that this step heightened the significance of 
thorough scholarship and encouraged students with exceptional ability 
to achieve the most possible both for themselves and as a foundation 
for usefulness. 

In 1902 the outstanding item in the life of the Seminary was the 
completion of fifty years of service in the German Department. The 
account of the commencement exercises which appeared in the Ex- 
aminer for May 15, particularly emphasized this event in the Rochester 
growth. In this report Doctor Barbour said: 


“Addresses by Professor Ramaker, Dr. Gubelmann, Professor 
Mixer, and Professor Rauschenbusch made fitting and eloquent 
reference to these fifty years. We feel that the importance of the 
work which the German Department of the Seminary has done 
cannot be over-estimated. The influence of Rochester Seminary 
is widespread among our German brethren. Indeed, as one of 
the speakers said, the German Churches are, disposed to look 
askance at a German minister who has not studied at Rochester. 
We are exceedingly fortunate in the faculty of the German De- 
partment. : 

“Tt will not be thought unfair if we say that among them [the 
faculty] Professor Gubelmann stands as a central figure. His 
vast learning, his wonderful gift of expression, his beautiful and 
Christ-like unselfishness, have made him loved and reverenced 
as are few men. Professor Ramaker and Professor Kaiser are 
most able and efficient members of the faculty, and Professor 
Walter Rauschenbusch is a power of strength. In many depart- 
ments of her life our city has come to value his great ability and 
his valuable service.” 


A new step of general significance was taken in 1906. The Catalogue 
for the year 1906-1907 shows an entire re-arrangement of the con- 
tents, with important additional material. Requirements for admission, 
information concerning credentials required of students, and related 
items were brought to the earlier pages of the Catalogue, following 
the names of the officers and students, thus emphasizing the importance 
of this material and the value it should have for those about to enter 
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the Seminary for study. In this Catalogue for the first time it was 
stated that students who should complete the necessary requirements 
would receive the degree of Bachelor of Divinity and that a diploma 
might be conferred upon those ineligible for the degree. 


The close 6f the Presidency of Dr. Strong in 1912, naturally at- 
tracted wide attention and received much space in Baptist publications. 
The Journal and Messenger for May 16th, used considerably more 
than a page of that paper. In this sketch was reported an unusual 
aspect of the Rochester training which is important as illustrating the 
special type of discipline which the Seminary was furnishing to its 
students. A paragraph in the Journal and Messenger account follows: 


“On Tuesday morning Prof. Silvernail introduced an exercise 
by the Junior class, novel in conception and most admirably pre- 
sented, illustrative of the loose and yet ‘orderly’ proceedings of 
many churches in the conducting of their business, especially in 
the calling of a pastor. It was one of the most realistic and yet 
laughable things to which we have ever listened, and yet it was 
too evidently patterned after things actually experienced or ob- 
served in many of our churches, all under the guise of parliamen- 
tary law. It made one wish that many more pastors and deacons 
and ‘leading brethren’ might have been present to see themselves 
as others see them—betimes.” 


As an element in the history of Rochester it is well to recall how 
such practical discipline for the students in a definite matter was a 
natural outgrowth of the general introduction to parliamentary usage 
and similar practical affairs of ministerial life which President Strong 
always fostered and by means of which the graduates of the Seminary 
went out into the world exceptionally equipped to meet the problems 
which the ministry of the gospel everywhere offers. 

In 1912, according to custom, a meeting of the Rochester Baptist 
Social Union was held in connection with the anniversary exercises of 
the Seminary. President Strong was the chief guest of honor. Hap- 
pily he made use of the occasion to review something of his own per- 
sonal history and the ideas which had been influential both while he 
was pastor and during the forty years through which he had led the 
work of the Seminary. That address was published in the Examiner 
for May 16, as part of a long report of the Seminary’s exercises and 
is well worth reproducing here in full, as what might be called a key 
to the history of Rochester during his presidency. Lack of space will 
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not permit that, however, and I must content myself with a brief 
quotation, where Dr. Strong said: 


“T have tried to keep in touch with the churches, and to make 
the Seminary useful to them. In an age of doubt and unrest I 
have endeavored to hold the Seminary true to the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints, and to commit the truth to faithful 
men who should be able to teach others also. I have been blessed 
with noble assistants—Hedstrom, Fox, Peters, Presidents of our 
Board; Pettingill, Bruce, Cole, Woodbury, Andrews, Paine, 
Trevor, Rawson, MacArthur, Huntley, Rhoades, Barbour, Villers, 
not to speak of many others living and dead, who have given the 
benefit of their influence and counsel. I remember well the fear 
and trembling with which I followed the steps of Dr. E. G. Robin- 
son, that giant of preachers and teachers, but I also remember 
with gratitude the encouragement given me by my colleagues in 
the Faculty, Hackett, Buckland, Osgood, Pattison, True and 
Stevens. With their aid the Seminary has retained the confidence 
of the churches; it has furnished them with such pastors as Dun- 
can, Baldwin, Barbour and Beaven in this city, and over 700 
pastors of churches throughout the land, besides more than 100 
missionaries in other lands. Drs. Morehouse, Barbour and Row- 
land, the chief officials of our great societies, are all our graduates. 
Sixty-five Presidents or Professors in our Educational Institu- 
tions had their theological training here. Roughly speaking, we 
have had about 1700 students and 1400 graduates from both de- 
partments of the Seminary, and the great majority are to this day 
doing active service in the Kingdom of Christ.” 


On the day following that address the usual theological conference 
of the Seminary exercises was held, the outstanding feature of which 
was a further address by President Strong, which he presented as 
“A Confession of Philosophical Faith,” which also was reproduced in 
full in the Examiner in spite of its length. Like the preceding address, 
it furnishes insight into the dominating influence of Rochester Seminary 
for more than a generation. It must suffice here merely to reproduce 
a few of the opening statements. 


“Forty-four years ago, in May, 1868, I delivered the first of 
what has since proved to be a long series of orations before the 
Society of Alumni of the Rochester Theological Seminary. I 
have the impression that the address then written made way for 
my election four years afterward to the Professorship of System- 
atic Theology and to the Presidency of this institution. The sub- 
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ject of that oration was “Philosophy and Religion.” I claimed 
that philosophy was a proper and needful helper to theology; 
that both subjective idealism and crass realism were philosophies 
so called; and that the light which inspired Scripture threw upon 
the human mind might help the development of a true philosophy. 

“Forty years of teaching in the Seminary have confirmed my 
judgment that the essential points of that address were well taken. 
My instruction has had in it a philosophical element. I have 
aimed to forewarn my students of the speculative objections they 
are likely to meet, and to show them the deep foundation of 
Christianity which God has laid in the very nature of men. I 
have had many long conflicts with men who have come to us with 
materialistic or with pantheistic prepossessions. “Give me a young 
man in metaphysics, and I care not who has him in theology”— 
so said N. W. Taylor. Whether we like it or not, whether we 
appreciate it or not, theology and philosophy are bound up to- 
gether, and neither one of these can reach perfection, or even 
stand alone, without the aid of the other.” 


Every one who understands the deep significance of the life which 
Dr. Strong gave to Rochester understands also how these personal 
confessions at the close of forty years as head of the institution reveal 
the motive and dominating force which gave the Seminary a highly 
exceptional standing in the theological world. 

The meaning of a theological institution and of its history is largely 
to be seen in those who have been its students and gone out under its 
influence to assist in shaping religious life. One would like to sketch 
the history of Rochester as revealed in its graduates. Space does not 
permit that. Indeed such a statement of the history is not needed. 
Throughout the years the sons of Rochester have been and still are 
the Seminary’s living epistles known and read of all men. 








PRESIDENT CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR 
(1915- ) 
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3. MORE RECENT DAYS 
1912-1925 


JosepH WILLIAM ALEXANDER STEWART 


To speak of the present as a time of transition has become a 
hackneyed mode of expression, but as to the period of the Seminary’s. 
history of which I have been asked to write no other mode of expres- 
sion would tell quite so exactly the truth regarding it. Any observant 
person who knew the Seminary in the preceding period and who knows 
it now will endorse this statement. Change had already begun in 
Dr. Strong’s time, and after his retirement in 1912 it went forward 
rapidly. It has not been a revolutionary change; it has rather been 
an inevitable and wholesome evolution. If the Seminary continued 
to be in every respect just what it was thirty and forty years ago, it 
would not now be the living and commanding institution which it is. 

For one thing the coming to a close of Dr. Strong’s administration 
could not fail to mark the ending of one chapter of the Seminary’s 
life and the opening of a new chapter, and what a chapter that was 
which covered the forty years of Dr. Strong’s presidency! What a 
teacher he was and what a President! How he poured his very life 
blood into the institution. “The Seminary! I am the Seminary!” 
he might have said and all who knew would have approved. I, who 
was his pastor for sixteen years and then taught beside him as Dean 
till he resigned, can bear witness to his devotion and his power. The 
remembrance of it stirs me deeply and I must not be tempted to the 
exposition of personal feelings. For forty years the Seminary had 
been taking shape under his hand, and now, in 1912, that hand was 
withdrawn and other hands must do the shaping. Transition was 
inevitable. 


CHANGES WITHIN THE SEMINARY 


It was not alone that a new presiding officer must be sought, but 
consider also the changes in the Faculty which have taken place in 
the period of which I write, especially in the early part of it. Drs. 
True, Pattison, Stevens, Osgood, those mighty men of the former 
time, had all passed into the unseen. In 1912 the names of Betteridge, 
Silvernail, Rauschenbusch, Mason, Stewart, John H. Strong, Moehl- 
man are found on the Faculty roster. Dr. Woelfkin retired from the 
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Seminary with President Strong. The period of which I write has 
witnessed the death of Drs. Betteridge and Rauschenbusch, and also 
of Dr. Henderson, corresponding secretary, and lastly of Mr. Van 
Arsdale, known to generations of students as “Van.” 


For three years Dean Stewart was acting President, and then came 
the election to the presidency and to the chair of Homiletics of Dr. 
Barbour. Professor Mason who was Huntley Professor of ithe 
English Bible from 1904-1913, and Professor John H. Strong who 
had been a member of the Faculty in the New Testament Department 
for the same length of time withdrew from the Faculty, and the 
following additions were made to it: Professors George Cross, 
Robins, Parsons, Nixon, Brown, and, in 1923 Professors Vichert, 
Earle B. Cross and Erb. Professors Silvernail and Stewart! were 
automatically retired under the age limit in 1923. Professor Silver- 
nail had at this time been Acting Professor of Elocution and Sacred 
Oratory on the Pratt Foundation for thirty-two years and had rendered 
this long and faithful service in a difficult department. He is grate- 
fully remembered by many generations of students. It has been a 
changing Faculty; with the exception of Dr. Moehlman none of Dr. 
Strong’s coadjutors are left. This fact could not fail to mean change 
to the life and work of the Seminary. 


President Strong having retired, the members of the Faculty were 
sure to exercise their rights and to express and put into operation their 
judgment regarding the ordering of the Seminary’s life and activities 
from day to day and from year to year. This they did, as I can 
testify, with full and careful consideration and with a due sense of 
their responsibility. There used to be five noon prayer meetings in 
the chapel each week and five services at four o’clock the latter con- 
ducted by members of the Faculty. There are now three prayer- 
meetings at the hour of nine forty in the morning, and one formal 
service at which a professor leads and gives an address. These ad- 
dresses are outstanding in the influence of those who give them upon 





1Dr. Stewart came to the Faculty as Dean and Professor of Christian 
Ethics and Pastoral Theology in the year 1903. Dr. Strong was beginning to 
feel the burden of advancing years under the combined tasks of teaching in 
the taxing field of Systematic Theology and of administration. For twenty 
years Dr. Stewart made a noteworthy contribution to the Seminary as adminis- 
trator and teacher. He was the pioneer professor of Christian Ethics and of 
Sociology in the Seminary. His retirement under the age limit in 1923 was a 
real loss to the institution. (Editor). 
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those who hear them. No lectures are now given on Monday morning 
or on Friday afternoon. The experiment was made of having three 
terms in the place of two; a return to two semesters has followed the 
experiment. Not only have the public examinations which were such 
a feature of the anniversaries on former days been abolished, but all 
examinations by examiners from the outside have been dispensed with. 
Interested persons are welcome as visitors in the different classrooms 
where the actual work of the Seminary is done. As to the Anniversary 
exercises they have been shortened by a full day in time, ending now 
on Wednesday instead of Thursday as heretofore. A baccalaureate 
sermon is preached on Sunday morning by the President. Con- 
ferences on subjects of importance led by eminent men take the place 
of the public examinations. No longer do six selected members of the 
graduating class give addresses on commencement night, but a com- 
mencement address is given, practically always by a speaker of reputa- 
tion selected by the Faculty. The commencement exercise begins with 
a procession of Faculty and students in academic dress. Older alumni 
will recall the hospitality which was such a feature of Anniversary 
week. President Strong and the professors kept “open house” during 
these days, morning, noon and evening. Guests would be counted in 
dozens and scores. It was a time of feasting for the body as well as 
for mind and spirit. Hospitality is still exercised, but living con- 
ditions have changed so that it is not practicable to emulate the example 
of the older Faculty in this regard. A supper is given by the Faculty 
to which all the visiting alumni, the graduating class and still others 
are invited, and it is an occasion of much fraternal feeling and real 
inspiration. 

The changes noted thus far are not the only ones. Every teacher 
has his own individuality. He may teach the same subject as another, 
but he brings to it his personal attitude as a student and thinker, his 
own method and emphasis. The great apostle spoke of “my Gospel.” 
Recall the men of the past generation, “the Big Five” as they were 
sometimes known, Strong, Osgood, Stevens, True, Pattison. Put over 
against them in their several departments, Cross, Betteridge, Parsons, 
Rauschenbusch, Moehlman and Barbour. Any one who knew the 
teachers of other days and who knows their successors knows perfectly 
well that these men will not walk in the identical tracks of the former, 
but will make paths of their own. They too, equally with their prede- 
cessors, are Christian scholars and thinkers, men of conviction and 
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power. They too must teach as God gives them to see the truth; the 
work of each will bear the stamp of his individuality. Further, any 
one who is informed as to the History of Christian Doctrine is familiar 
with the influence upon theology of social conditions and intellectual 
environment. For illustration take the fourth century, or the middle 
ages, or the Reformation period. The modern scientific movement 
and spirit, the theory of evolution, modern philosophical thought, 
Biblical criticism, the social movement—were already extending their 
influences in Dr. Strong’s time, and he was altogether too clear-sighted 
and vital a teacher not to consider their bearings upon theology and 
upon the life and work of the church and the university. These in- 
fluences have reached their full tide in this later period. No Seminary 
which is unwilling to be mediaeval and obscurantist can do its work 
without reckoning with these things, and inquiring what light if any, 
they have to shed upon the Christian message and what is the answer 
of Christianity to their various contentions. The Seminary must not 
be dissociated from its time but must accept the challenge of its day 
and make clear to its students that Christ is to-day as always the power 
and the wisdom of God, the Saviour and Lord of men. There. may 
be new angles of approach, there may be change in method, there may 
be variety in emphasis, but through all it remains that 


“Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 


The question as to the source of authority in religion is much to the 
fore in our time, and the pendulum has swung back and forth from 
the external to the internal with a strong attraction to the internal. 
Here also is an important matter with which the theologian must deal 
and with respect to which he must labor to get at reality, and to show 
his students the rock to which they may securely anchor. Students in 
the Seminary must be trained to face the questions which will confront 
them in their ministry in order that they may be real pastors and 
teachers and helpers of those who look to them. All this does not 
mean that Christian truth is ever in a state of flux; whatever the 
changes the Seminary stands, as it has ever stood, an unchanging 
witness to Christ and His redeeming grace. At this point a word 
may be added respecting the standard of scholarship which is main- 
tained in the Seminary. On pages 26-29 of the Annual Catalogue of 
1923-1924 will be found the requirements for admission and for grad- 
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uation and for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. There it will be 
seen that the requirements are exacting. I can testify that the pru- 
fessors insist on adherence to these conditions, that they themselves 
are hard students, abreast of the time, and that their constant aim is 
to make the Seminary a center of intelligent, as well as spiritual life. 


SOME ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


Now permit me to go back a little and to recall carefully some of 
the men whose names ought not to be forgotten. I have in mind now 
the Board of Trustees and the members of the Executive Committee. 
And here there come to me the names of Ezra R. Andrews, Cyrus 
F, Paine, Austin H. Cole, Daniel A. Woodbury, Andrew J. Townson, 
Byron E. Huntley, Gershom M. Peters, Charles A. Mathews, Charles 
T. Depuy, Josiah R. Henderson and not a few beside, both ministers 
and laymen. And the thing that comes to me is the devotion of these 
men to this institution. Dr. Strong displayed his ability in leadership 
by gathering about him such men and by enlisting their loyalty and 
their service to so remarkable a degree. They were busy men, exceed- 
ingly busy some of them, but month by month you could find them 
in the Executive Committee meetings, and year by year in the annual 
meetings of the Trustees caring for the Seminary as they would for 
their own business and rejoicing in its prosperity. When I started 
out to increase the endowment in 1900 and began by trying to secure 
$50,000 in Rochester four of them, Andrews, Paine, Woodbury, Town- 
son, headed the subscription with $5,000 each, which meant more then 
than it would mean now. And all of them responded, each accordingly 
to his ability. The record of Cyrus F. Paine in his relation to the 
Seminary was a remarkable one, and at least the bald facts ought to 
appear in any adequate history. 

“He was a member of the Board of Trustees for forty-eight years, 
for twenty years before he became a trustee he was treasurer of the 
funds of the Seminary. For sixty-eight years therefore he was official- 
ly related to the administration of the affairs of the Seminary.” He 
was always peculiarly interested in the Library, being himself a con- 
stant reader of good literature. He provided the means for adding 
the Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room to the library and he made other 
contributions to that part of the Seminary’s equipment. He carried 
the Seminary upon his mind and heart to his dying day. For many 
years he was chairman of the Executive Committee, succeeding Ezra 
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R. Andrews in this office. He died at the age of ninety-four years. 
Were there space I would gladly pay a tribute to Mr. Andrews and to 
Mr. Townson and to others whom I knew so well on the Board and 
in the Executive Committee. The treasurers whom I have known in 
these thirty-eight years have been Messrs. Paine, Townson, Charles 
T. DePuy and now Mr. Kendall B. Castle—all men of outstanding 
ability and of the last degree of carefulness in the administration of 
the trust committed to them. A new generation of Trustees are now 
in office, worthy successors of those who preceded them. Of these 
the Hon. Walter S. Hubbell has been the longest on the Board, having 
been elected in 1902. He is Vice-President of the Board and Mr. 
William B. Hale is, and has been since Mr. Paine’s retirement, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 


LOSSES BY DEATH 


As to the Faculty of this later period I have already written in a 
general way. I shall make special mention only of those who have 
died. Of Dr. Strong I have already written. To repeat what I have 
said elsewhere, “It is probably no exaggeration to say that Walter 
Rauschenbusch was one of the most influential writers on the Social 
Question of this modern time. He wrote from the standpoint of a 
Christian and a Socialist. His book “Christianity and the Social 
Crisis” made a profound impression. It was read everywhere; it was 
used in study classes, it was extensively quoted, it inspired many a 
sermon, many an address; it captivated not a few college students; it 
changed the thinking of some; it made him known to large numbers 
of toilers. The same was true of his “‘Christianizing the Social Order.” 
This was followed by his “Theology of the Social Gospel.” His 
“Prayers of the Social Awakening” are exceedingly devout and 
beautiful and have been widely circulated, some of his books have 
been translated into French, German, Swedish, Japanese. He was a 
rare spirit, we shall scarcely see his like again.” 

Immediately after his graduation from the Seminary Walter R. 
Betteridge was added to the Faculty and here he remained till his 
death twenty-five years later. His refined and noble Christian man- 
hood, his culture and his abundant and ever increasing scholarship, 
his laborious work, his example and increasing influence—all were 
devoted to the Seminary. His openmindedness, his gentlemanliness, 
his scorn of the low and mean, his deep religiousness, commanded the 
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respect and esteem of professors and students and of all who knew 
him. He was a knightly spirit, “without fear and without reproach,” 
and his death on the second of March, 1916, was a serious loss. 


Although he was not a member of the Faculty Dr. Henderson’s 
name must not be omitted from this history. I cannot do better than 
to quote from President Barbour’s report to the Board of Trustees 
in May, 1918: 


“T am sure that I shall be speaking no unwarrantable word 
when I say that the death which has most closely affected us as 
a Board of Trustees and as representatives of the Seminary was 
that of Reverend Josiah Robert Henderson, D.D., of the class of 
1880, who from the year 1897 has been the corresponding secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees. He held this responsible office 
longer than anyone has ever done, and he seemed peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the requirement of the position. The Seminary was very 
dear to him. I doubt if any one of us held its reputation and its 
work in a more real sense of stewardship than did he. His re- 
lation with the students through these many years in connection 
with the administration of our beneficiary fund was ideal. The 
announcement of his going has caused widespread sorrow among 
Rochester men around the circle of the globe.” 


I can warmly endorse this tribute to Dr. Henderson. We were 
immediate associates in the work and it was always a pleasure to work 
beside him. He died on Sunday morning, April twenty-first, 1918, 
after a very brief illness. . 

The graduates of the past thirty years would not forgive me if I 
failed to speak of Mr. Van Arsdale. He was familiarly, and I may 
say affectionately, known by all of us as just “Van.” That was what 
he liked to be called. For thirty-two years he looked after the Semi- 
nary property, and, after the construction of Alvah Strong Hall, his 
office was “Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings.” The fact that 
he held this position so long is evidence of his ability and faithfulness. 
There seemed to be nothing in the physical equipment of the Seminary 
that he did not understand. After the erection of Alvah Strong Hall 
he felt great pride in it; the Parlor must always be like the parlor of 
his own residence. The grounds were beautifully kept. He cared 
also for the President’s house. Dr. Strong confidently relied upon 
him. The visits of old students always gave him joy, and on their 
part they did not feel exactly at home until they had seen “Van.” 
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His death came very suddenly May eleventh, 1924; in his going some 
of us lost a real friend. The successor to Mr. Van Arsdale is Mr. 
Walter G. Watts. 


ATTENDANCE 


During the years of which I write the student body has been main- 
tained successfully as regards numbers. The cry respecting the falling 
off of students for the ministry has not been applicable to this Seminary. 
The numbers reached in some of the earlier years may not have been 
quite equalled, but the average attendance has continued to be satis- 
factory. Of course there was a drop during the World War, but 
when the war was over the number soon went up again. And if 
recent graduates are to be judged by their work, the quality as well 
as quantity has been maintained. 


SERVICE IN THE WORLD WAR 


Beyond a very general statement there is not space to give the War 
record of students and alumni of the Seminary. Full information can 
be found in a National Service Supplement of The Record issued 
January, 1919, which covers seventeen pages and which shows that in 
that awful time members of the Seminary responded to their country’s 
call in large numbers and with every variety of service up to death on 
the field of battle. In this connection, however, special mention must 
be made of the service given by President Barbour, and I cannot do 
better than to quote from the Report of the Trustees, May, 1918, 
written by Dr. Henderson as Corresponding Secretary. 


“During the summer vacation, upon the establishment of mili- 
tary camps in various parts of the country for the training of our 
soldiers, an invitation came to President Barbour from the Na- 
tional War Work Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion to take the general direction of religious work at Camp 
Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C., from August first to October 
first. The Executive Committee gave its cordial approval, and 
the invitation was accepted. Delay in the mobilization of the 
troops and the vital interest of the work made a longer stay ad- 
visable. Accordingly upon Dr. Barbour’s request, the leave of 
absence was extended till November first. 

“It was fully expected that with the opening of the second term, 
President Barbour would resume his duties at the Seminary. 
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But at a special meeting of the Executive Committee held on 
November 4th, Dr. John R. Mott came before them, and pre- 
sented the request of the National War Work Council that Dr. 
Barbour be released by the Trustees for the rest of the Seminary 
year to serve with the Religious Work Bureau of the Association, 
his task to be that of selecting and training the religious leaders 
for all the Camps in this Country and ‘over seas,’ and to direct 
their activities. Dr. Mott presented many strong arguments why 
Dr. Barbour was pre-eminently fitted to do this work. After a 
consideration of the request and a full exchange of views by the 
Committee, it was unanimously voted to release President Barbour 
for the rest of the Seminary year, to serve in the capacity indi- 
cated by Dr. Mott, and also that in so releasing the President for 
this work, the Seminary still continue to pay his salary. 

“In a letter to the Trustees expressing the thanks of the Na- 
tional War Work Council for the action, Dr. Mott says: 


“<T et me express my opinion, which is shared by members of our Execu- 
tive Committee, that this action on your part constitutes one of the most 
notable and helpful contributions which any institution or organization has 
made in this time, characterized by a wonderful spirit of devotion and sac- 
rifice to the national welfare.’ ” 


The following addition to the account of President Barbour’s war 
work deserves to be recorded, quoting from the report of the Board of 
Trustees written by Dean Stewart for the year 1918-1919: 


“During the year now ended President Barbour has divided his 
time each week between the Seminary and the War Work Council 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association whose office is in New 
York City. 

“T take the liberty of inserting at this point in the report the 


following letter : 
On Train, May 2, 1919. 
Dean J. W. A. Stewart, D. D., 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dear Dr. Stewart: 

Will you please express to the Trustees of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary the deep appreciation of the Religious Work Bureau of the War Work 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association for their most generous 
action in releasing President Barbour for half of the present Seminary 
year, continuing his salary so that it might not be any burden upon the 
War Work Council. 

This action following the action of the Trustees during the previous 
year, when President Barbour was released for the entire year to serve 
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the War Work Council, is so unusual in its generosity that we wish to 
convey to you our most sincere gratitude. No Theological Seminary in 
the country, with the exception of Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
done as much in the.release of its President for Association War Work 
for so long a time. 

President Barbour has not only served as a member of the Co-operating 
Committee of the Churches, but also on the Religious Work Bureau Com- 
mittee of the War Work Council. He has been Chairman of the Committee 
for Selecting and Placing Religious Work Directors in this country and 
has recruited more than seventy-five of the most distinguished ministers 
of our land for work in the special Speaking and Religious Work Executive 
mission overseas, this last being done at the special request of both Dr. 
Mott and President King who is Director of Religious Work among our 
troops in France and Germany. 

As Director of the Religious Work Bureau it has been to me an in- 
expressible privilege to have fellowship with Dr. Barbour during the entire 
period of War Service. He has been invaluable in counsel and most 
efficient and devoted in service. His fine Christian spirit has been a con- 
stant inspiration to my colleagues and myself. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROP. WD ER? 


ELECTION AND INAUGURATION OF A PRESIDENT 


Of the events in the life of the Seminary in the period in which 


I write, the most interesting was undoubtedly the election of a new 
President. It was no easy task to secure a successor to Dr. Strong. . 
One Committee worked at the problem for two years and then resigned. 
The Board of Trustees then requested the Committee on Instruction 
to undertake the task. After a careful canvassing of the situation this 
committee fixed upon Dr. Clarence A. Barbour. To quote from Dr. 
Henderson’s report: 


“It was decided that the matter of nominating a candidate as 
the successor to Dr. Augustus H. Strong as president of the 
Seminary be referred to the Standing Committee on Instruction 
consisting of Dr. C. A. Barbour, chairman, Mr. A. J. Townson, 
vice-chairman, Mr. K. B. Castle, secretary, Mr. W. B. Hale and 
Rev. A. W. Beaven. 


“The Committee began its work by addressing a communication 
to all the members of the Board of Trustees, the members of the 
faculty and to prominent alumni requesting them to suggest their 
choice for the presidency of the Seminary and to indicate the order 
of their preferences. 

“The name of Dr. Barbour was by far the most prominent of 
any suggested. The four other members of the Committee agreed 
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with this judgment so completely that under the leadership of the 
vice-chairman, Mr. A. J. Townson, they urged upon Dr. Barbour 
the consideration of the office. A second letter was sent to many 
of the Alumni representing eight-five different cities asking their 
judgment as to Dr. Barbour in relation to the presidency. The 
answer to these letters was so conclusive that Dr. Barbour was 
constrained to consider the call and to agree to the presentation 
of his name. 

“In response to the request of the Committee on Instruction a 
special meeting of the Board was held on January 26th, 1915, to 
receive and act upon the report of this committee who at that time 
placed in nomination Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, as President of 
the Rochester Theological Seminary and Wyckoff Professor of 
Homiletics. As the result of this meeting, Dr. Barbour was elected 
to both positions and the search begun three years ago and con- 
tinued without interruption was most happily ended.” 


The inauguration of President Barbour took place on December 9th, 
1915, at the First Baptist Church. Fifty-one of the leading educational 
institutions of the country sent their representatives for the occasion, 
and the entire program was carried out with dignity and impressive- 
ness. 

During the ten years of his administration President Barbour has 
been a busy man. No one who had not his physical endurance could 
do what he has done. The story of his work for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association during the war has already been told. Not only 
has he done his work in the Seminary as President and as professor 
of Homiletics, but he was president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion for the year 1916-1917, and is now (1924) Chairman of the 
Board of Education of the Convention. He was the official delegate 
of the Convention at the annual meeting of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain at Cardiff, Wales, where he spoke on May 6th, 1924, Dr. T. R. 
Glover presiding. His address made a deep impression upon our 
brethren across the ocean. He is in constant demand as a preacher 
in churches, universities and foundation schools. The Sundays upon 
which he does not preach in any year could be counted upon the fingers 
of one hand. His addresses in Rochester and outside of it are almost 
numberless. His visits to our colleges are deeply influential. In these 
and other ways he has kept the Seminary in touch with the denomina- 
tion and with the city of Rochester and with the whole religious life of 
our country. 
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GENERAL CHANGES 


A few of the advance steps taken within this period are the fol- 
lowing : : 

The Rev. Glenn B. Ewell, class of 1911 was elected to be Librarian 
in May, 1912, for which work he had taken extended training, and in 
1917 he was appointed to the additional office of Registrar. The 
Rochester Theological Seminary Bulletin is now published four times 
a year in May, June, November and January. Two new departments 
have been added to the work of instruction, viz., The History and 
Philosophy of Religion and Missions and Religious Education, each 
with its own professor. Women are now admitted to the regular course 
upon the same conditions as those which govern the admission of men, 
and may become eligible for the Bachelor of Divinity degree. The 
degree of Master of Theology is now conferred upon the fulfilment of 
certain exacting requirements. 

The student societies which existed in the former period, the Judson 
Missionary, the Robinson Rhetorical, the branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association have all been merged in “the Students’ Associa- 
tion of the Rochester Theological Seminary,’ and a number of com- 
mittees, a Religious Work Committee, a Social Committee, an Em- 
ployment Committee of this organization direct the activities of the 
Student Body. The first of these has charge of the Student Volunteer 
Band and of the Evangelistic Band, which bands have done so much 
effective work in Rochester and in all the surrounding country. 

Beside the visit of President Emeritus Strong, two members of the 
Faculty have used their sabbatical years in visiting the far east, name- 
ly Dr. George Cross and Dr. Robins. These visits have proved to be 
of much value to the Seminary in its relation to the Foreign Mission 
enterprise. 

Within this period twenty students, on graduating, have gone to 
the foreign field, five of whom were graduated from the German 
Department, and five of whom came from China and Japan and re- 
turned to their native countries. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT 


If it be true that the nation is happy which has little history and if 
this holds for institutions, then that which is known as the German 
Department has enjoyed a happy period from 1912 to 1925. The work 
has gone on steadily and successfully. The World War reduced the 
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attendance in 1918-19 and 1919-20 but the numbers soon came up 
again. Five of the under-graduates served in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force overseas. The most outstanding event in this period was 
the retirement of Professor Gubelman in 1915 after having served the 
department for thirty-one years. Professor F. W. C. Meyer became 
Dr. Gubelman’s successor. 

The following is transcribed from the Report to the Trustees of 
President Barbour made in May 1919: 


“Jacob S. Gubelman has also joined the company of those who 
have received from the Master the verdict of ‘Well done’ after 
a life of noble and sacrificial service. Dr. Gubelman died on Feb- 
ruary the tenth, 1919, at the age of eighty-two years and two 
months. He was professor of Christian Theology and Homiletics 
in the German Department of the Seminary from 1884 until 
1915, a period of thirty-one years. He then became professor- 
emeritus, but was still active in the life of the institution which he 
so dearly loved. He was a graduate of the University of Roch- 
ester and of the Rochester Theological Seminary. He was a 
scholar of very unusual learning, a preacher of remarkable power 
and persuasiveness, a humble, devout Christian man, who lived 
in daily and hourly communion with the Christ whom he loved 
and served. To a remarkable degree he was an unwordly man. 
The prizes of this world, after which so many eagerly strive, were 
to him of the utmost insignificance. He walked with God, and 
by teaching and precept he brought the life of God into contact 
with the life of men with such persuasive power that, through 
his teaching and his consistent mirroring forth of the Divine, 
others came to know him whom to know aright is life eternal. 
Men now in service about the circle of the globe look to this man 
with love and reverence. He has profoundly affected their lives 
and their message, and he will do so until the last of them goes 
to join him in the land whither he has gone. A Christian gentle- 
man, of what we sometimes call the Old School, to meet him was 
a benediction, to remember him is to strengthen everything in us 
which makes for the noblest and the best.” 
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4. THE INTERREGNUM 
1912-1915 


Ernest WILLIAM PARSONS. 


My colleagues on the Committee on Publications have instructed 
me to see that something approaching justice be done to that strong 
and wise personality who guided the affairs of the Seminary during 
those: critical years between the retirement of President Strong and 
the coming of President Barbour, namely Dr. Joseph W. A. Stewart. 
The selection of Dr. Stewart, by the committee, to be the historian of 
the period from 1912 to 1925 was natural and wise, but it was recog- 
nized that his modesty would prevent proper reference to his own 
great service. Most gladly do I respond to the request of the other 
members of the committee, but I could wish that the task be done by 
one who was here during the whole of the interim and not by one 
who came in its closing year. 

An incumbency so long and so virile as was that of President Strong 
could not be brought to a close without apprehensions that at times 
were tinged with dismay. So much of its progress and influence had 
centered in him, his service had been so protracted and so devoted that 
some retrogressive or, at least, static years might well be expected to 
follow. That they did not follow is due in no small degree to the 
devoted and sagacious leadership which Dr. Stewart gave to the 
Seminary during the nearly three years of his acting-presidency. They 
were indeed critical years and a false move might have induced a dis- 
astrous trend. But when he surrendered his authority to the incoming 
president he bequeathed an institution larger in numbers and stronger 
in organization than he had found, and a Faculty with no vacancies. 

They were significant years for the Seminary. They were marked 
by the coming of four of the present members of the Faculty and by 
the advancement of a fifth. Professor George Cross came to assume 
the professorship so long adorned by President Strong, Professor 
Robins was the first occupant of the new chair of the History and 
Philosophy of Religion, and was also Rochester’s “trail blazer” in the 
field of Religious Education. Professor Moehlman, who had pre- 
viously been associate professor, received his appointment to a full 
professorship, first holding the Huntley Chair of the English Bible and 
Biblical Theology and later being transferred to the Trevor Professor- 
ship of New Testament Interpretation. Professor Parsons came in 
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1914 to become Huntley Professor. Early in the period the Seminary 
welcomed the Reverend Glenn Blackmer Ewell to be the first “full 
time” librarian it had known. 


During the interregnum a thoroughgoing revision of the curriculum 
was inaugurated and carried out. Many of the courses were changed 
to meet the new emphasis and the new demands. New and additional 
courses were provided thus making the offering a richer one. It is 
true that the chief work in this respect was done by a committee of 
the Faculty, but the Acting-President gave them hearty cooperation 
and sympathy. 

It was in this period that Rochester and Colgate Theological Semi- 
naries joined forces.in a summer school which served both communities 
for a number of years. The student organizations of the Seminary 
which had become many in number and not always clearly defined in 
function were consolidated in a student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation which concerned itself with all specifically student activities 
and in which student control was centered. Under the care and guid- 
ance of Mr. Ewell, who counted on and always received the sympathetic 
support of Dr. Stewart, the Library facilities were increased and a fire- 
proof chamber, known as the Neander Room, was erected for the 
storing of the Library’s choicest treasures. 


The student body grew in numbers and the anticipated decrease 
did not materialize. A high standard of quality was maintained and 
the Acting-President was assiduous in his efforts in this regard. 
Greater encouragement was offered to students to pursue graduate 
studies and this feature of the Seminary’s work, thus stimulated, has 
eminently justified itself. 

Apart from his distinction as a teacher and a scholar President 
Strong was noted for two accomplishments. He was, one is justified 
in saying, an incomparable host. His hospitality was gracious and 
memorable. In the second place, he magnified his office. The presi- 
dency never suffered loss of prestige in his hands. A fine dignity 
characterized him as he performed his duties. In these respects he 
was hard to succeed. Dr. Stewart proved himself equal to the task. 
He was a most courteous and kindly host and no one can say that the 
honor and dignity of the office suffercd at his hands. The escutcheon 
of the Presidency left his keeping unsullied. 

In his report for the year 1914-1915 the Corresponding Secretary, 
the Reverend J. R. Henderson, D.D., speaks as follows: 
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“As Dr. Stewart now lays down this office upon the election 
of our new President he may rest assured that he has won a large 
place in the esteem of the Alumni and the Trustees, and when 
the history of the Seminary is written the three years of his ad- 
ministration will have an honorable place.” 


President Barbour, in his address at his inauguration, said, 


“We do not forget the significant service of Dr. Stewart as 
dean and acting president during the three years following Dr. 
Strong’s retirement. He has shown poise, wisdom and devotion, 
which have endeared him anew to the hearts of Rochester men. 
We were fellow pastors in this city for twelve years, fellow trus- 
tees of the Seminary which now we serve in other capacity, and 
I rejoice that I have him by my side in this new responsibility and 
opportunity.” 


With graciousness and with loyalty Dr. Stewart reverted to his 
position as Dean when President Barbour came and continued his 
strong service for the Seminary until his retirement in nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three. 
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5. THE LIBRARY OF THE SEMINARY 
GLENN BLACKMER EWELL 


The decade from 1845 to 1855 was one of considerable educational 
activity in America. In those ten years no fewer than thirty-three 
colleges or universities, and nine theological seminaries were organized. 
Among Baptist colleges, Des Moines College, Bucknell University, 
William Jewell College, the University of Rochester, Furman Uni- 
versity and Kalamazoo College came into being. In the chronological 
list of colleges and universities in the United States, the University of 
Rochester stands one hundred and twentieth, and in the list of the- 
ological seminaries, the Rochester Theological Seminary stands forty- 
first, although both were organized the same day. Among the forty 
similar institutions that preceded this seminary were Andover (1808), 
New Brunswick (1810), Princeton (1812), Bangor (1814), Harvard 
(1815), Auburn (1819), Colgate (1819), Yale (1822), Western, at 
Pittsburgh, (1825), Newton (1825), Oberlin (1835), and Union at 
New York (1836), and the first theological seminary organized in the 
country, namely the Theological School at Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania 
(1794), was still offering instruction. At the end of that decade, that 
is in 1855, Union reported 96 students, Princeton 115, Western 70, 
Yale 24, Andover 110, Bangor 40, Harvard 25, Newton 24, Colgate 16 
and Rochester 39. 

These schools were not unprovided with library facilities. That 
same year Union reported 23,000 volumes, Princeton 13,000, Lane 
10,600, Andover 25,000, New Brunswick 12,000, Gettysburg 10,600, 
General in New York 12,000, Newton 10,000, and Rochester 6,000. 
But these 6,000 books had not been secured without a struggle. 


Yale University commemorates by tradition, by monument and by 
the design on the official book-plate of the University Library the his- 
toric day when ten clergymen met in the study of the Reverend 
Samuel Russel and each deposited a gift of books on the table saying: 
“T give these books for the founding of a college in this colony.” Thus 
Yale University was founded. Harvard University received its name 
because of the bequest made by the Reverend John Harvard, a non- 
conformist minister of the colony, who in 1638 left to the new college 
his library of 360 volumes and one-half of his estate, about £200. His 
statue now stands prominently near the original “Yard.” These men 
are rightly held in honor by the schools they founded and fostered. 
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Equally should the founders of this Seminary be held in high esteem 
because of their wisdom in planning generously for the library facili- 
ties of their educational venture. Nevertheless the resolutions of those 
days almost provoke a smile as we read that the first Board of Trus- 
tees thought that the sum sufficient for endowment, for the library 
and for the Seminary buildings was $75,000! 


THE BEGINNINGS 


In the first report of the Board of Trustees to the Union, made 
November 4, 1850, that is, on the same day that the Seminary was 
opened for instruction—it is recorded that at the meeting the previous 
August “the Executive Committee were also instructed to make im- 
mediate efforts to secure requisite means and to order from Germany 
a bill of books made out by Professor Conant for the use of his de- 
partment.” Evidently Professor Maginnis, the other member of the 
Faculty, was compelled to await a more satisfactory condition of the 
treasury before he was to be allowed to order books for his depart- 
ment. On November 11, 1850, in the minutes of the Executive 
Committee there is recorded a vote that appointed Professors Magin- 
nis, Conant and Kendrick a committee to procure English books for 
the library “to the amount of not more than $500.” At the same 
meeting the Committee on Furnishings for Rooms was directed “to 
provide suitable shelves for the above books.” On March 29, 1851, 
an order was granted for $14.49 for the payment of railroad freight 
on books for the library. ‘The small beginning for a library,” so de- 
clared the Trustees in their first report, “ought manifestly to be re- 
garded as a nucleus simply, around which to gather ultimately a large 
and selected library, which in extent and in the varied character of its 
selections, may meet the growing wants of the age and be worthy of 
the denomination we represent.” 


The venerable Reverend Alfred Bennett, affectionately called “Father 
Bennett” on this first meeting of the New York Baptist Union for 
Ministerial Education, preached a sermon, his last public utterance, in 
the course of which occurs this sentence: 


“Their (the students’) literature, will be to their ministry what 
the railroad is to commerce, not the power that originates the 
valuable property, but that which greatly facilitates its convey- 
ance and its wide diffusion over the land.” 
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Again and again through the reports of these early, heart-breaking 
years do the founders of the Seminary plead for proper library facili- 
ties for their new institution. 

In the Report of 1851, when the Seminary had completed its first 
year of instruction, the Executive Committee reported to the Trustees 
that the first bill for books imported from Germany amounted to 
$474.50, and that the Trustees were then daily expecting another bill 
of about the same amount. Books to the amount of $350.00 had been 
purchased from dealers in Rochester. They also reported the receipt 
of numerous gifts of books from friends of the institution, on which 
they placed a value of more than $1,500.00. 


THE EARLY LIBRARIANS 


Rightly to appreciate our library, something must be known of the 
personalities of its librarians. On April 18, 1851, the following ap- 
pears in the Minutes of the Executive Committee: 


“The subject of librarian having been introduced, it was voted 
that Brother A. H. Mixer be appointed to fill this office tempo- 
fatily:. 

For this service Professor Mixer was borrowed from the staff of 
the University. 

The next mention of the librarianship is on November 9, 1852, 
which is this: 


“Resolved that we unite with the Executive Committee of the 
University Board in appointing E. J. Fish of the Senior Class as 
Librarian to take the entire charge of the library according to 
such rules as shall be established for its regulations. He is to 
devote two hours each day for purposes of consultation at a 
salary of $200, half of which the Board of the Union is to pay.” 


On April 4, 1854 “our librarian” Mr. Fish resigned. One month 
later the Committee on Library reported 


“that in conferring with the Committee of the University it was 
deemed best to secure the services of Bro. William P. Everill of 
the Junior Theological Class, for the present, or until the return 
of the former librarian, Bro. Fish, and then make permanent 
arrangements with him.” 


As the General Catalogue records that Mr. Fish was pastor at Lima, 
Indiana from 1855, it would appear that he did not return as anticipat- 
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ed. The Report of 1854 refers to the collection of books on Eccle- 
siastical History as “perhaps, unsurpassed;” it also admits that “a 
large increase is still required to meet the ever growing demands of 
theological investigation.” 

Professor Velona R. Hotchkiss, was elected professor of Church 
History in 1854, after serving for two years in the capacity of pro- 
fessorial lecturer. In the same year he was invited to assume charge 
of the Seminary library. He is described as a man “nervously con- 
stituted, and with an insatiable thirst for learning. He was a rare 
example of erudition in the ministry.” In 1856 we find this para- 
graph in his annual report to the Trustees: 


“During the last term I have not instructed the Senior Class 
atall. . . . The care of our library was thrown upon me, with 
the expressed wish of the Executive Board that a new and ac- 
curate catalogue of the same should be prepared for printing—a 
work very much needed for our convenience and demanded by 
the reputation and value of our collection of books. . . . To 
this work I devoted some extra work in the second term, and 
about half of the spring vacation; and during the last term I have 
spent more than twice the amount of time in the library than I 
should have spent in giving lectures to the Senior class.” 


Thus early did the library make exacting demands on those who 
would serve it. In Dr. Hotchkiss’ report for 1856 he recommended 
subscribing for Bibliotheca Sacra, the Princeton Review, the Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology, Studien und Kritiken, and the 
Christian Review. Of the above periodicals the Princeton Review 
and Studien und Kritiken are still on the Library periodical list. An- 
other has been merged and still another was continued until 1920. 

There is in the possession of the Library and upon its shelves at the 
present time the volume to which was assigned Number 1 in the cata- 
logue, or accession list, that was begun by this first librarian. The ad- 
ditional salary paid Dr. Hotchkiss for the work into which he put so 
much of his time was $75.00 yearly. The outstanding event of his 
librarianship was the securing for the Seminary of the entire library of 
Dr. Johannes August Wilhelm Neander, Professor of Church History 
and New Testament Exegesis in the University of Berlin, Germany. 
A loyal friend of the Seminary, the Honorable R. S. Burrows, of Al- 
bion, gave the funds to secure this notable collection for Rochester. 
Probably no amount of advertising at that date would have so effectual- 
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ly placed the Rochester Seminary before the eyes of the educational 
world as did the bodily transferring of the Library of such a well 
known Biblical scholar from Berlin, the seat of European theological 
education, to an institution in the “wilds of Western New York.” For 
decades, one of the principal things known concerning the Seminary at 
Rochester was the fact that it was the home of the Neander collection. 
Mr. Burrows rendered a service to the Rochester Seminary far beyond 
anything that he could have dreamed when he made his generous gift. 
As to the practical value of this collection to the ordinary student, we 
have the word of one who enjoyed the Seminary advantages of that 
day, Reverend J. D. Merrill, of the Class of 1856, who said that he 
remembered the evident pleasure with which mention was made of the 
fact that the Seminary became owner of the “priceless Neander li- 
brary.” “I am sorry to say” he adds, “that I was not German scholar 
enough to make much use of that ‘priceless’ possession.” At that time 
there were received 4,600 volumes and pamphlets for which $2,300 
was paid. There are many items in the Minutes of the Executive 
Committee concerning this collection, ranging from an early proposi- 
tion to borrow money from the University to pay from it, to bills for 
transportation,—effected through Wm. Colgate & Co., of New York,— 
insurance to the amount of $3,000, provisions for arranging and cata- 
loguing, and bills for binding the pamphlet portion of the collection. 
The Neander Collection is to this day one of our treasured posses- 
sions. It includes the autograph manuscript of his famous Church 
History, but one who reads German script says that a prize should 
be awarded to anyone who can decipher a page of the writing. The 
bulk of the Collection is now shelved in a specially provided, fire-proof 
vault adjoining the Library. It is an object of great interest to many 
of the visitors to the Seminary. . 

After eleven years of service (1854-1865) Professor Hotchkiss re- 
signed to resume the work of the pastorate. For four years the office 
of librarian was vacant, until the election of Professor R. J. W. Buck- 
land to both positions formerly held by Dr. Hotchkiss. Of the new 
professor it was said: 


“He was a totally different type from his predecessor. Gracious, 
yet dignified in manner he brought to the Seminary a certain 
air of science and society that had hitherto been lacking. 

He was variously learned. . . . He was an omnivorous reader. 
He said of himself that he could work more hours of the day, 
5 
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more days in the week, and more weeks in the year than any man 
he knew. His main study was history and his aim seemed to be 
to bring the Kingdom of God down to twelve o’clock on the par- 
ticular day on which he lectured.” 


The year that brought him to the Seminary saw the building of 
Trevor Hall, in which the library was to have a home. I have been 
told that the library was located in the rooms at the south-east corner 
of the first floor—the ones now used as a professor’s office and for 
the Faculty Room. It is said that the method of arrangement was for 
each professor to be assigned a part of the space, and for him to col- 
lect around that space the books that were most frequently used by him. 
The order in the library depended upon the orderly habits of the pro- 
fessor. In his report of 1870, Professor Buckland says: 


“The undersigned begs leave to express his gratification in the 
resources of the library for historical investigation, but feels the 
need for its enlargement in some particular departments of his- 
tory; and also in the latest works bearing on scientific questions 
pertaining to the evidences of Christianity.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIBRARY 


In the brief final report of Dr. E. G. Robinson as President of the 
Seminary he urges special care in the management of the library, and 
especially in the purchase of books. He suggests a committee of three 
appointed by and from the Faculty by whom all purchases shall be 
made, and by whom the library funds shall be controlled. This sug- 
gestion was evidently carried out by President Strong, for the Min- 
utes of a Faculty meeting soon after this time read as follows: 


Wednesday, October 16, 1872. 

Full meeting of the Faculty in the President’s Room, Trevor 
Hall. 

The Librarian reported that he had procured a stamp for the 
books belonging to the Seminary. 

Voted, that sundry bills for Reviews be paid. 

Voted, that fifty dollars be reserved to meet bills accruing to 
Jan. ist, 1873, 

Voted, that one hundred and fifty dollars be appropriated to 
the binding and supplying of broken sets. 

Voted to take the Fortnightly Review, Appleton’s Journal of 
Science, North American Review, New Englander, Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and Journal of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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Voted that the Tract Society’s Bill for books, etc., in Dr. 
Hackett’s department be paid. 
Voted to pay Dr. Strong for a Bible procured for the Chapel, 
and the Librarian for stamp. 
Voted to adjourn to Thursday, Oct. 24th. 
GEORGE H. WHITTEMORE, Secty. 


It is almost beyond imagination to picture the present Faculty. devot- 
ing a whole meeting to such minute details of administration. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1872, it was voted by the faculty “to open the Library daily, 
Saturday excepted, from half past twelve until two,” and on Novem- 
ber 9, 1874, “to allow members of the Senior Class access to the 
library at the discretion of Dr. Buckland.” A more liberal policy was 
adopted under the next librarian. During the administration of Dr. 
Buckland the Bruce Fund of $25,000 was subscribed, the income to 
be used solely for library purposes. At one time it was proposed to 
name the library Bruce Library. This fund gave a great impetus 
at a critical time. In the report to the Board in May, 1873, occur these 
sentences : 


“No one not familiar with the needs of such an institution can 
properly estimate the value of this accession to the resources of 
the Seminary. Practically we were destitute of all modern litera- 
ture. Professors had to buy all their own books of reference. 
The students had not the facilities they needed for their work. 
The destitution was very great. Now all this has been changed. 
: The Bruce Fund is one of the bright accessions of the 
departed year.” 


As a concrete example of the new place of the library in the life 
of the Seminary, it is now first suggested seriously that a librarian 
should be elected who would give his full time to that work. However 
forty years were to pass before that recommendation was carried into 
effect. The need of a separate building for the library was also 
stressed in this same report, written by the Reverend James D. Reid, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board. In all this it is not difficult 
to discern the suggesting mind of the new President, Dr. Strong, who 
was just then completing his first year in that office. President 
Strong’s interest in the library of “his” Seminary never flagged. 

All his work reflected a deep, broad and intimate knowledge of 
books. So he must have come to the presidency with a peculiar ambi- 
tion for the library of his institution. Without detracting in the least 
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from the contributions made by his co-laborers, President Strong was 
a large—perhaps the largest—factor in its development. 

Starting with practically nothing, by the end of the first ten years of 
his administration, he had secured for the library the William Rocke- 
feller gift of $25,000, with the unusual provision that the entire sum 
was to be expended “as fast as the money can be judiciously laid out.” 
This sum increased the number of volumes from 8,000 to over 20,000. 
Next came the completion of the Bruce Fund for permanent endow- 
ment, making possible the first salaried attendant. And lastly, a room 
—then ample—was provided in the new Rockefeller Hall to house the 
books. All this in his first ten years! 

But President Strong was never satisfied with past attainments. 
As soon as one goal was reached, he immediately set another before 
his constituency. In his presidential report for 1883 he asked for a 
second $25,000 for library endowment. As chairman of the Library 
Committee, in 1883, he said: 


“Tt is of the highest importance to the life and vigor of any in- 
stitution of learning, that professors and students should have 
constant and easy access to the best works of the best minds. No 
amount of teaching can compensate for the absence of the best 
works of the day, which afford the student the means of compar- 
ing what he hears in the class with the teachings of the past, 
and of becoming an intelligent judge of current opinion.” 


Again in 1884 he said: 


“Books, giving the best brain work of the day, are as necessary 
to an institution of learning as food: fresh food is necessary to 
sustain the body in good working order.” 


In his report as president in 1886 he said: 


“To make new bricks without straw, and to keep up the daily 
task, has been regarded for 3,000 years as the essence of difficulty, 
but it is not a whit more difficult than, in this century of widely 
and swiftly increasing knowledge contained in books, to teach 
well, without a constant supply of new books.” 


In May 1892, he reviewed the first twenty years of his presidency, 
- pointing out that the Library Endowment Fund had grown in the 
period from nothing to $50,000; and that another $50,000 had been 
spent in annual expenses. The volumes had increased from 8,000 to 


26,000. 
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Two items in the reports for 1909 reflect his continued care for the 
library. One is his statement that the sum of $75,000 from the J. J. 
Jones bequest had been added to the library endowment; and the 
other a report concerning the re-cataloguing. In this latter project 
more than $8,000 had been expended. 

In May, 1912—at the time of President Strong’s retirement—the 
permanent funds of the library amounted to $127,000, and the volumes 
numbered 39,000; the library also had a full-time librarian in prospect 
and a staff of assistants. In a private note, dated February, 1912, Dr. 
Strong said :— 


“IT want to make our library a model in all respects 3 
not mere numbers of books, but in completeness and sterling 
worth within the limited range of a special theological collection.” 


Such was his care for the library. He rightly appraised the teach- 
ing value of a library, and knew that it was worth what it cost. His 
care was constant and practical. To his foresight and application, the 
Seminary owes a great and ever increasing debt of gratitude. 


LATER LIBRARIANS 


The year 1876 brought to the Seminary as Professor of the Hebrew 
Language and Literature, the Reverend Howard Osgood, who was 
also Librarian. He was probably our greatest Librarian, especially 
from the point of a collector. Professor Betteridge said of him: 


“His learning was almost encyclopedic in its range, particular- 
ly in that list of subjects which may be classed as historical. 
Nothing that had to do with the history of mankind from the 
earliest beginnings of history down to the lastest event in the 
heart of Africa or in any other known place on this planet was 
without interest to him. He was enthusiastically devoted to 
archaeology. . . . He eagerly purchased all the publications 
dealing with Assyriology and Egyptology, and if he could have had 
his way and money could have been provided, the library of this 
Seminary would have been among the foremost in the country in 
its collections of archaeological material. . . . He had all of 
the genuine scholar’s love of research and he would spend hours 
investigating some obscure point of history or of philology. 

If he undertook to investigate the history of the criticism of 
Isaiah he wanted to read all that had been written on the subject 
since the beginning of the modern critical movement. . . . He 
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made the Bible the center of all his studies, and used archaeology 
not to correct or even to supplement the Bible, but to throw light 
upon it. He used to refuse to admit that his faith in any biblical 
statement was increased by archaeological confirmation. The 
biblical statement was true, but the fact was welcome because it 
enabled one to understand the Bible better. In his biblical inter- 
pretation he was a strong conservative, and it is probably within 
the limits of the truth to say that his death removes the last great 
scholar who defends the older or traditional view of the author- 
ship of the Old Testament books.” 

Dr. Osgood came to Rochester fresh from the experience of organiz- 
ing a theological library for Crozer Theological Seminary. He was 
called upon to do almost the same service for us. It is true that he 
found a collection of some 8,000 volumes here, but they had been 
gathered in such a painfully slow way, that the great foundation works 
of a true reference library had never been secured. To this task 
Professor Osgood set himself. Tradition has it that his method of 
financing the library was systematically to over-expend the library 
income year by year, and then as regularly make a moving appeal to 
the friends of the Seminary to liquidate the deficit. This method will 
produce wonderful results—until the friends protest. Some indica- 
tions of the popularizing of the library under his régime are found in 
the records of the Faculty meetings of those days. 


“September Ist, 1880—It was moved and carried that pro- 
visionally the library be accessible at all times in ali of its parts 
to all students of the Seminary, subject to such restrictions as the 
Faculty may hereafter make. Also that Dr. Osgood be authorized 
to make arrangements to keep the library open mornings, after- 
noons and evenings. 

“November 10th, 1880—Messrs. Savage and Burton (now the 
Reverend Cornelius S. Savage, D.D., and President Ernest D. 
Burton, D.D., LL.D.) assistant librarians, having asked to be 
excused from further service, it was voted that they be excused. 
Dr. Osgood was empowered to employ Mrs. Emma S. Roberts as 
assistant librarian for the year.” 


In this same year, 1880, the library found a new home. Rocke- 
feller Hall was dedicated and opened for use. How many living 
graduates remember that first room, the librarian’s desk enclosed with 
wire netting, the wooden book stacks, the comfortable chairs, but, as 
time went on, the overcrowded condition of the room. For many 
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years Mrs. Learned here held sway, the “kindly librarian-in-fact,” 
always hampered by lack of room and lack of sufficient funds, but 
nevertheless giving a great service to the Seminary. Dr. Osgood saw 
the library grow from seven thousand, five hundred to thirty-four 
thousand, five hundred volumes; the endowment from $25,000 to 
$52,000 and in the latter part of his administration of twenty-five 
years he saw develop a member of the class of 1891 whom he con- 
sidered competent to succeed him in both positions that he had oc- 
cupied, namely the Reverend Walter Robert Betteridge. 

Professor Betteridge assumed care of the library in 1901, upon the 
retirement of Dr. Osgood. He was a thorough Rochester product, 
being a graduate both of the local University and of this Seminary. 
Immediately upon graduation he was invited to remain on the Seminary 
staff. His whole life was given to this Seminary, and no small gift 
it was. Dr. Osgood had collected a large number of books. Mrs. 
Learned had cared for them as best she could, but it remained for 
Dr. Betteridge to make it a modern library. The two great aids that 
he received in this effort were the addition of $75,000 to the library 
endowment from the Jones bequest, and the building of the Cyrus 
F, Paine Reading Room. As a subsidiary benefit of the added income 
to the general funds occasioned by the Jones bequest and because of 
the necessities of reorganization after re-building, the Board of 
Trustees were induced to appropriate nearly $10,000 for the purpose 
of re-classification and re-cataloguing the entire collection. Into this 
work Dr. Betteridge threw himself unreservedly. His natural love 
for orderliness found here a chance to express itself. With enthusiasm 
and devotion he invested many weeks that should have been dedicated 
to rest in order to bring his cherished project to a conclusion. But - 
time, strength and money all failed him, and the task has never yet 
been entirely completed. His twelve years of supervision, however, 
has left a mark of system and efficiency upon the library that we trust 
will never be removed. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The enlarged space afforded by the building of the Reading Room 
gave opportunity to reverse some earlier unhappy customs. For 
example, because of the limited space for storage it had been the cus- 
tom to auction off at the close of each year, the periodicals that it was 
deemed possible to spare. Complete, bound files of periodicals have 
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been called the back-bone of a real library. Many of our sets have 
been filled out by buying back copies that had earlier been sold; many 
other sets begin at about this date. Files of religious, and especially 
Baptist, newspapers, that ought to have found a safe harbor in our 
collection for purposes historical, are lacking and are almost impos- 
sible to replace. Many items of pamphlet size that would be highly 
treasured to-day fell the victims of small quarters and a smaller staff. 
These are losses that it is hard to contemplate, and harder to endure. 
Some of these defects Dr. Betteridge remedied in part; some never 
can be remedied. 


Although Dr. Betteridge surrendered the position of librarian in 
1912, the Seminary had counted upon the benefits of his fund of 
information to be used through many years. He was, and always 
would have been “honorary librarian.” It was a sad loss to the library 
that he was with us only four more years, one of those spent in travel 
abroad. Since the close of his administration the library has made 
slow progress. The rising cost of supplies, of books and the necessary 
increase in salaries since that date have effectively precluded any form 
of expansion. In fact, the statistics of the library, although showing 
temporarily increased revenue by grace of the Trustees, has also shown 
a steady decline in accessions during the past ten years. The library 
comes to the end of its seventy-five years of history in a crippled con- 
dition. It is cramped for space, it is understaffed, and its fund for 
the purchase and care of books is far less than the opportunity of the 
times and the demands of theological education warrant. Could the 
founders of the Seminary look into the library to-day, they would have 
less confidence in the ultimate realization of their early visions for its 
greatness than they might have had at some previous stages in its 
history. The complete fulfillment of their early hopes and dreams can 
come only through a much larger addition to our financial resources 
than has yet been attempted or planned. 

Two forms of service to the library remain to be mentioned. The 
first is the care given to it by the Library Committee of the Trustees. 
By the provisions of the By-laws of the Board, the President of the 
Seminary is always the chairman of the Library Committee. This is 
a wise provision. The President is in more constant contact with the 
library than is any other trustee; he is also the trustee that makes most 
frequent use of its books since he is a teacher as well as an adminis- 
trator: as President he is in close contact with the other members of 
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the Faculty and with the student body, and so can quickly detect any 
dissatisfaction with the equipment or management of the library. In 
this capacity President Strong and President Barbour have been inti- 
mately bound up in the progress of this department of the Seminary 
life. They are the ones who have helped shape its policies, and have 
been the final court of appeal on all library questions. 

The other form of service is of a different nature. Of the present 
staff, the one who must be mentioned in the review of seventy-five 
years is the person who has been associated with the library, week in 
and week out, for nearly half of that period. Miss Mary Holloway 
began her service in September 1893, has served under three librarians 
and is still faithful to the duties expected of her. To her constant 
services is due the cleanly condition of our library that is a frequent 
matter of comment. Such loyalty to one’s life-work is a worthy 
example and an inspiration to those with whom she mingles. 

We still dream of a library that Rochester ought to enjoy. All 
fields of theological thought are under investigation, and every investi- 
gation yields its harvest of printed data. None of the older depart- 
ments of theological literature have been, nor can be discontinued. In 
fact, there is continual expansion in them. In addition to this, great 
new fields of missions, education and child study, hymnology, Chris- 
tian and secular sociology, church organization, comparative religion, 
country life, and country church, science, religious biography, besides 
all contributions of current history and current literature as they bear 
upon religious life and work beckon to every librarian. Our hopes 
are still the same as the hopes of the men of 1850 “to gather a large 
and selected library . . . to meet the growing wants of the age 
and be worthy of the denomination we represent.” 


HISTORICAL TABLE 








Year Volumes Endowment Librarian 
(CUY Seno eee none none none 
SOS me we 16,500 none Professor Hotchkiss 
ESO Mensa seni 14,400 $25,000 Professor Osgood 
TRO 5 mete ei crea treks Be 32,093 52,000 Professor Osgood 
TRON KO eatoneecarecrentnee 41,498 127,000 Professor Betteridge 
TO ZOE iratetsterosled « 56,350 127,000 Glenn B. Ewell 





(Including the volumes in the Neander Collection.) 
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6. THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


JoseEpH WILLIAM ALEXANDER STEWART. 


In the Historical Discourse prepared by President Strong for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Seminary he paid a tribute to the Cor- 
responding Secretaries of the New York Baptist Union for Minis- 
terial Education in the following words: 


“Mention should be made of the excellent service rendered us 
in the Secretaryship of the Union by General Thomas J. Morgan. 
Without his labors in soliciting funds from individuals and 
churches for the several rooms of Trevor Hall, the building could 
not have been erected, even with the gifts of $18,000 by John B. 
Trevor, and of $7,000 by James B. Colgate. We have been 
blessed, indeed, with a long succession of efficient Secretaries. 
As Zenas Freeman, Archibald Servoss and Henry L. Achilles 
preceded General Morgan, so James D. Reid, Samuel Adsit, 
Henry L. Morehouse, William Elgin, Samuel P. Merrill and 
Josiah R. Henderson have in their order followed him.” 


An important part of the work of these officers consisted in collect- 
ing funds from the churches for beneficence and for current expenses 
of the Seminary and in administering the beneficiary funds. Without 
the work of these men the Seminary would have gone into bankruptcy 
more than once, especially in the earlier years. In another place in 
the discourse Dr. Strong tells of the work of the first Secretary, the 
Reverend Zenas Freeman, in raising $60,000 for endowment. An 
appreciation of Dr. Josiah R. Henderson will be found in the section of 
this history covering the years 1912-1925. The notable service ren- 
dered by General Thomas J. Morgan and Doctor Henry L. Morehouse 
as secretaries of the American Baptist Home Mission Society will not 
soon be forgotten. They were statesmen of the Kingdom of God 
of the first rank and they had much to do with making the Home 
Mission work of Northern Baptists what it is. Doctor Morehouse 
was “a master at assemblies,’ a real Christian orator, and year after 
year at the Baptist Anniversaries he led us all up to the mount of 
vision, and inspired us to “attempt great things for God.” Of the 
others who appear on the list of Corresponding Secretaries this writer 
is unable to speak from personal knowledge, excepting only that he 
remembers well the devotion to the Seminary and the tireless work 
of the Reverend Samuel P. Merrill. 


Il. THE FUTURE OF THE SEMINARY 


CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR. 
President of the Seminary. 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN. 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


“Do thy present duty, the next will already have become clearer.” 
In this impulse toward the next thing and the further task lies the 
secret of perennial youth for the human soul and that of the undying 
spirit for institutions. The alumni and friends of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary are aware of the efforts that are being put forth 
to ensure a fitting celebration of the completion of seventy-five years 
of service. Even a casual review of the various items that are the 
goal of that effort will reveal the fact that no large expansion of the 
work of the Seminary can be anticipated on its basis. The complete 
success of the effort will but enable us to overtake some of the press- 
ing needs which have gone unfulfilled for years. It would be a highly 
undesirable state of affairs were the friends and supporters of Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary to feel that she had “arrived” and that the 
sails were all set for a long and fair voyage over well charted seas. 
If the friends of Rochester and her teaching and administrative bodies 
were to take such a position it would be the beginning of degenera- 
tion, for stagnation in organisms is the beginning of death. 

Following then the instinct of self-preservation, not to mention 
the higher impulse to wider and more adequate service, it is not only 
wise but imperative that eyes be turned toward the next step. In so 
doing we are not unmindful of the impressive progress of the Semi- 
nary from the day of small beginnings to the position where she has 
received words of high commendation from those who have recently 
surveyed the entire field of theological education in the United States. 
Nor are we forgetful of the service and devotion and ideals of those 
who have ministered so nobly to that progress. Rather it is in obedi- 
ence to the behest of their precept and their example that we take 


a prospective view. 
75 
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1. Ture EpucaTionsAL ATTITUDE OF THE SEMINARY. 


The attitude of the Seminary has two factors, one a constant and 
one a variable. There are attitudes toward certain phases of her 
work which can be described as unchanging—at least it is the desire 
that they be so kept. The Seminary has endeavored these many years 
to maintain a progressive attitude. Her passion is for truth and 
reality. She has fearlessly faced the facts which call for a reinter- 
pretation and restatement of our Christian faith. She is keenly alert 
to the quests and the needs of humanity to-day. Her attitude is like- 
wise constant in the exaltation of the spirit above the letter and in 
the development of the free prophetic spirit and vision. To stimulate 
the consciousness of a divine urge and a divine dynamic and mission 
within her sons is her constant aim. Her unchanging attitude is also 
manifest in her high valuation of personal worth. Whatever else 
she may teach her students she has not failed to emphasize that in the 
Christian ministry vital quality and a personal experience are of un- 
surpassed importance. She is aware that in some quarters there is 
a tendency to make personal piety a substitute for all other necessities 
. of leadership, but that has not made her appreciate it less but more, 
and has led her to give it true perspective. 

Another constant feature in Rochester’s attitude has been her 
emphasis upon practical training. She keenly appreciates the more 
intellectual disciplines but to give them alone and for their own sake 
would be to fail in her trust. Her objective has been, and is, not 
speculative scholars but vital workers in pulpit and school and parish, 
men who are equipped for both the present and the future task. 


But constant as the Seminary remains in these respects her atti- 
tude has a variable in it. New occasions arise, and “new occasions 
teach new duties.” In her endeavor to “keep abreast of truth” she 
becomes alert to new opportunities and new demands. She realizes 
that the tasks of the ministry of to-day are not identical with those 
of a generation ago and that the duties devolving upon Christian 
leaders to-morrow will issue their own peculiar challenge. Accord- 
ingly she has varied her method when that has become necessary. 
The inductive method in theology, the comparative method in religion, 
the historical method in all investigation have been utilized to their 
full value. The expansion of the Christian gospel to include within 
its transforming power not only individual quality but all human 
relationships has been recognized and welcomed and advanced by her. 
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In the realm of practical accomplishment she seeks to furnish her 
students with the most approved means. To every new and worthy 
method of realizing the Christian ideal in human life she extends her 
hospitable hand. 


It is not, however, in the realm of method alone that her variable 
is seen. Since the Seminary has been constant in progress, progress 
has compelled adjustment. The enrichment and modification of her 
curriculum have been impressive even if we readily admit that the 
ideal has not yet been attained. The relegation of the linguistic 
courses to an elective grade and their diminution in number, their 
replacement by new and more varied courses in the practical field to 
meet the changing and multiplying needs of the minister of the present 
time, the recognition of the fact that God is still revealing and still 
teaching, the change of attitude within the whole curriculum from that 
of a closed system to that of open minded investigation—these are 
but a few of the achievements of her variable attitude in the content 
of her courses. 


That her endeavors have not been unfruitful and have not passed 
unnoticed can be inferred from the following quotations from a recent 
survey of theological education in America. ‘Rochester is among tue 

: most highly developed of the Baptist Seminaries.” 
“Marked enlargement in the programs of study is witnessed in the 
case of Rochester . . . ”? “It is worthy of notice that the 
Seminary has encouraged its students to utilize the resources of 
Rochester University.” * “To the eight subjects offered in 1870 ten 
others have been added, all of which are modern and show a great 
break from the dogmatic to the scientific, from the theoretical to the 
practical, and from the ecclesio-centric to the socio-centric point of 
view.”* “The above analysis shows this seminary to have made a 
marvellous development during the last half century in its struggle 
to meet the needs of changing conditions.” ® 


Such words are humbly gratifying and, in this day when education 
in general, and theological education as well, is.in the crucible and 
when the opportunities are many and clamoring, they confirm the 


1 Theological Education in America. Robert L. Kelly, Doran, 1924, p. 89. 
2Idem, p. 88. 
3Idem, p. 81. 
4Tdem, p. 81. 
5 Idem, p. 81. 
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Seminary in her resolution to spare no effort to accomplish to the 
full the task for which she came into being and for which many 
have served and still serve in devotion and sacrifice. 


2. IMPENDING DEVELOPMENTS. 


There are various developments within our own field that are 
issuing persistent challenges. The constant and increasing desire of 
missionaries when on furlough to take further academic work is a 
delight to the members of the Faculty. The expressed gratitude of 
those who have come to us for this purpose indicates that a vital serv- 
ice can thus be rendered. The influence of these missionaries upon 
Faculty and students alike has been broadening and inspiring. But 
such service is at present limited in several directions, one of which 
will be mentioned. The securing of an adequate, furnished missionary 
home which could accommodate several families would enable these 
families to take advantage of the enriching educational resources of 
Rochester and would enable the Seminary increasingly to perform a 
service the importance of which can scarcely be overestimated. 

The special training of missionary candidates is an objective which 
the Faculty deems very desirable. Some worthy effort has been made 
in this direction but much remains to be done. Further adjustments 
to meet this need can hardly be made with a Faculty of the present 
number when the demands of theological training are so varied and 
so insistent. A chair of Missions is one of our urgent needs. Such 
a professor would not only endeavor to compass the ever enlarging 
field of Foreign Missions but he would focus attention on the many 
and changing problems of our diversified Home Mission work. 

One of the most perplexing problems of our work, as at present 
constituted, is the supervision of our clinical work. It is the desire 
of the Faculty that every man who comes to us shall have as full an 
opportunity as he ought to have to do practical work in the ministry 
during his course. We do not conceive our duty to be done in giving 
merely the technical and theoretical training, fundamental as that is. 
To send a young man out to assume the pastorate of a church or the 
directorship of a church school with no practice in the thing he is 
to do is not the ideal of Rochester. Many of our men have to do 
this practical work for financial reasons—some of them are over- 
whelmed by it. But such work has been unsupervised, though students 
have been helped to some extent by advice given by members of the 
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Faculty. A beginning of supervision is now being made in the regu- 
lation that all such work must be done by permission of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Student Service and in the inauguration of conferences 
between student ministers and a committee of the Faculty. This will 
be an advance but it will not be the desired goal. There should be 
wise and tactful supervision of the student’s work on the field where 
it 1s being done. This cannot be given by the present Faculty; it will 
require a man to give the major part of his time to it. That it should 
be done cannot be denied. The friends of Rochester and of the 
churches should not pass by this opportunity. 


It has been the humble boast of Rochester that she has centered her 
efforts on training men for the pastorate. To such work she still 
addresses herself. Thus the work of the Departments of Homiletics 
and Practical Theology assumes great importance. The preparation 
and delivery of sermons is a theological discipline of long standing. 
There was a time when this was nearly all that was necessary for the 
practical training of the minister. His chief task was to prepare his 
sermon. People went to church independently of the worth of the 
minister’s discourse. There was no competitive attraction. The 
average intelligence of the congregation was much lower than it is 
to-day. The field of the minister’s knowledge did not need to be so 
wide; the matters of correct expression and attractive presentation 
were not so important as now. The distracting demands that harass 
the modern minister even in the rare hours he can save for study were 
then largely absent. The minister of to-day must be an abler and a 
better preacher than his predecessor of a few generations ago. This 
has thrown a strain of demand upon the departments concerned that 
few seminaries have yet fully recognized. If Rochester is to main- 
tain her high standard and to meet her just responsibilities a man 
should be added to the staff who would give personal attention to the 
English expression of the students and aid in the rapidly broadening 
work of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. The vast advance in the 
understanding of the human mind and the varieties of appeal and ex- 
perience have brought the psychology of preaching into prominence. 
The increasing demand on the part of evangelical churches for a some- 
what richer form of service has thrust the study of liturgics to the 
fore. But most seminaries are trying to do this work with a staff no 
larger and no more specialized than in the days when the field was 
limited and the demands few. The quick response of students where 
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adequate provision has been made along these lines indicates that the 
need we have been discussing is real. 

The diversified activities of urban churches and the alteration of 
our rural problem have produced a demand for specialized training 
that was beyond the dreams of a half century ago and is in many 
quarters now but dimly apprehended. There is a new opportunity 
to make the rural church, that prolific feeder of the city churches, an 
institution of stability and broad service and a vantage place of leader- 
ship that should attract strong men for long terms, and even for a 
lifetime, of personal investment. But the peculiar nature of its prob- 
lems requires aptitude and special training. The intense life of our 
city churches with their varied activities and unending demands upon 
the minister has rendered the standardized training of another genera- 
tion inadequate. The Seminary should be enabled to secure the services 
of experienced and tried men in these fields to give at least short 
courses on these subjects. This, however, would be but a preliminary 
step in the direction of an even fuller progress. The meeting of this 
need cannot be long delayed. 


3. THE SEMINARY AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


The recent educational developments in Rochester in the realm of 
higher education have been so striking as almost to startle her citizens 
and quite sufficient to attract the attention of outsiders. The steady 
progress of the University has been a matter of congratulation for 
many years, but its coming expansion under wise and courageous policy 
and greatly increased funds is as yet inadequately comprehended. In 
the natural order of things there should now develop here an institu- 
tion of learning of the first rank. Its varicus faculties are already 
thrusting back their horizons. The geographical situation of Rochester 
—on the main line of traffic and almost midway between the great 
centers, New York and Chicago—will prove an advantageous factor 
in the development of the city as an educational center. Standard 
business schools, technical institutions, and the musical advantages of 
the city combine to aid in this direction. In the broader, more diver- 
sified, training of religious leaders which the near future must doubt- 
less see these institutions, with special emphasis on the University, 
will be of great importance. 

For seventy-five years the Seminary has worked: without organic 
connection, but in close friendliness, with the University. Situated 
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within a few blocks of the campus we have been able to avail our- 
‘selves of its culture and disciplines when such were required by our 
students. But the rapid expansion of the University has necessitated 
its removal to another site so distant that the service willingly rendered 
and gratefully received in the past will in the future be possible only 
under the limitations which are involved in distance. The increasing 
demands for the broadest culture and the most thorough training for 
ministers and religious workers renders such service more valuable 
than ever. 

The University is establishing a Medical School and Faculty which 
are destined to take high rank. The existence in the same city of a 
College of Liberal Arts, a College of Medicine, and a Theological Sem- 
inary should afford an opportunity for the training of medical mis- 
sionaries which is rare outside of one or two of our larger centers. 

No true friend of the Seminary thinks that she has yet reached her 
goal. They hope that for her “the best is yet to be.” A few sug- 
gestions for advance have here been made. They cannot be realized 
without generous devotion and sacrificial thought and giving. They 
will cost money; they will require men. But when the challenge is 
seen one cannot doubt that both will be forthcoming. 
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Ill. SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
ROCHESTER ALUMNI 


The pragmatic test “By their fruits shall ye know them” ts of wide 
application. There is no test for an stitution that so meriis the term 
“acid” as the character of tts product. By her alumm Rochester 
Theological Seminary must stand or fall. She is content to have it so. 
The detailed story of the services rendered by the earnest and conse- 
crated men who have seen and see in her their “kindly mother’ would 
require many volumes to record. The desire of the committee is to 
give somewhat of an impressionistic picture of the variety and quality 
of these services. The chef fields of activity have been the pastorate, 
the mission field, denominational and extra-denominational executive 
service, the educational and the literary spheres. With these as a gen- 
eral framework it is hoped that a statement may be presented which 
wil be an aid to the appreciation of the work of Rochester’s men. 


1. ROCHESTER ALUMNI AND THE PASTORATE 


CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR 


Love for the living God and love for those who are bound to us 
by the ties of home are life’s primary factors. Aside from these, 
there is no single element in any life more ennobling than love for 
the Christian Church, a love which localizes and defines itself in some 
one Christian church. There the public worship of God finds a cen- 
ter. Thence flow streams of service in which the Christian life finds 
its expression. If the churches are strong and spiritual, religion lives; 
if the churches are weak and mechanical, religion decays. All over 
this and other lands are scattered houses of worship, the homes of 
the churches, some with the majesty and beauty of the cathedral, some 
modest and ill-equipped. Dr. Alexander Fairbairn of Mansfield Col- 
lege has said, “Well do I remember the old barn-like meeting-house 
to which I was taken as a child, the bare walls, the unpainted windows, 
the seats of unstained wood, aye, and straight backs too, the faces 
of the men and women,—now, alas! all faded into dust—all that comes 
back. Yet one thing quenches and drowns all other emotions,—the 
sense these ancient kinsfolk of mine had for the majesty and sub- 
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limity of God.” Christian fellowship, communion with God, strength 
to resist temptation, comfort for the day of bereavement, good cheer 
for the pilgrimage of life—all are found in the Christian church. 


“Oh, sweeter than the marriage feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company.” 


Rochester Theological Seminary exists to serve the churches, to 
help them so to live and so to do their work that the light of God 
may shine forth from the churches through the communities in which 
they are placed, and to the ends of the earth. It is a momentous mat- 
ter to him whose name the church bears that it should be so. It isa 
momentous matter to us that we do our share that it may be so. 


Rochester has aimed primarily at training preachers and pastors for 
the churches,—preachers and pastors, “teaching publicly,” as the 
apostle Paul said to the elders of the Ephesian Church, “and from 
house to house.” The preacher is incompetent unless he be a pastor. 
The pastor is not fulfilling his mission unless he be a preacher. Roch- 
ester is not primarily a specializing school in technical departments 
of learning, though specializing students find helpful courses here. 
It is a school for the training of college graduates who have the minis- 
try or other forms of Christian service in view. We desire and we | 
purpose to do well what we attempt to do. 


It seems at present impossible that standard theological seminaries 
should train pastors for all the churches. There are not enough 
schools to do it, and not all churches can maintain graduates of schools 
which require long training for admission. There is a place for 
schools which admit those without a long course of preparatory scho- 
lastic work, those perhaps called of God to the pastorate comparatively 
late in life, those who for various reasons cannot take the time for 
thorough training. There should be no antagonism between such 
schools and standard seminaries. We are members of one body. “For 
the body is not one member, but many. . . . The eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or again the head to the feet, 
I have no need of. you.” Baptists have been near-sighted, if not blind, 
in their educational policy. There should be theological schools which 
are distinctively post-graduate, training specialists for teaching and for 
technical research in the field of religion. There should be other 
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schools for furnishing to college and university graduates the oppor- 
tunity for preparation for the work of the pulpit and the pastorate, 
the mission field, the position of pastor’s assistant, or of religious edu- 
cation director. As a denomination we need wisdom in planning for 
the training of leaders for the churches. We need laymen of vision 
who will furnish the material resources for the establishing and the 
maintenance of a sufficient number of adequately equipped schools 
rightly to meet the situation. Above all, we need a spirit of loving 
and mutually appreciative good will which may enable us to work 
unitedly and effectively toward a common end. 

Rochester has defined its place in such a program. We believe that 
there is room for such a school as that which we are trying to per- 
petuate and strengthen. ‘With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right,” we 
come to the seventy-fifth anniversary of our founding and face the 
future without fear. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF ROCHESTER’S IDEAL 


What kind of ministers have we trained and are we trying to train? 
Surely there are certain characteristics in the ideal which we have 
held and still hold before us as to the product of the school. It is not 
a question of prominence for our graduates. Some of them have 
rendered their service in the blaze of public observation and of conse- 
quent comment; some of them, perhaps fully as able, have gone quietly 
on their beneficent way. Doubtless, this situation will continue. We 
are content, providing that they all walk steadily in his paths who 
pleased not himself but gave his life, in its continuance and in its 
close, as a ransom for many. We would say to our students in the 
words of another, 


“There is in every branch of the church and in all the states 
of the Union, a sore cry for young men of sound health, good 
sense, trained intelligence, social sympathy and genuine charac- 
ter, to enter the ministry and furnish the moral and spiritual 
leadership the country craves. . . . In the church today there 
is liberty of thought; in some branch of it every man desiring to 
aid his fellows in doing justly, in loving mercy and in walking 
humbly with God, can find a hearty welcome and a place to work. 
There is a widespread hunger on the part of the people for a com- 
petent and helpful interpretation of the Bible. There is a call for 
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men who can intelligently and effectively apply Christian princi- 
ples to modern conditions and problems. There is an abiding 
demand for men who can bring before their congregations with 
power the eternal verities of the spirit, men who can offer strength, 
cheer, courage and comfort to those who come up weary and 
heavy laden out of the work of the week. In return for this 
highest form of service there is a mighty tide of appreciation and 
gratitude waiting to flow in upon the heart of the man who is 
doing genuine, helpful service as a minister of Jesus Christ.” 


What has been Rochester’s ideal for the minister who with strong 
heart and good courage and abiding joy goes on through the years in 
the work of the Christian ministry? It would be difficult, indeed im- 
possible, fully to answer that question within the necessary limits of 
this writing, but some answer can be given. Certain things must char- 
acterize and control both ideal and product. 


He will be a man of faith. To live a rich, full life, the minister 
must make room in himself for a believing heart. The believing heart 
is essential not only to the best living, but to the best service too. 
Leslie Stephen, in his “History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century,” grounds his admiration for Edmund Burke, whom he calls 
the strongest mind that has ever worked upon the problem of English 
politics, upon the fact that he was the first English statesman to re- 
pudiate in practical politics the notion which had prevailed until his 
time, that a man was not very much more than just a mathematical 
unit, that his inner life could be reduced practically to a reasoning 
machine, and that opinion is purely intellectual. And indeed it has 
been a gain to honesty in every region, in politics, in metaphysics, in 
religion, in brotherhood, that we do not think of a man as charac- 
terized by reasoning capacity alone. We come at much truth in other 
ways than by the use of mathematical reason. The believing heart 
is indispensable for the discovery of truth, as it is for its effective 
proclamation. There is a great range of truth which one does not 
attain by mathematical reasoning alone. He attains it, if ever he 
does so, by quite other faculties. This is not shutting out the full 
use of the reason. It is claiming its rightful place for the believing 
heart. 

The minister must have faith in himself, humble faith in the relia- 
bility of his own mental powers, so that he will be the blind follower 
of no man. He must have faith in his own integrity. When the 
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minister knows that deep down in the. secret places of his being his 
purpose is pure and his motives are high, he can walk among his 
fellow-men gently and unobtrusively, with face and conscience un- 
afraid. 

He must have faith in his fellow-men, with all their weakness and 
all their sin. The cynical, bitter distrust of one’s fellows will make 
it impossible to come to them with any healing touch. 

Above all, he must have genuine faith in God. What a change it 
would make if we believed God with all our heart and soul and mind 
and strength. This does not mean the mere acceptance of the evi- 
dence that he is, but to believe God with a belief which has to do 
with every-day living, so that the thought of God would be to our life 
as is the atmosphere, always and ever present, so that these lives of 
ours, in no slavish fear, but in love and in reverence, would be con- 
sciously lived in his sight and by his power. How everything would 
find its rightful place! How much easier it would become to do right! 
The minister must be a man of faith, that he may be mighty in help- 
ing to overcome the practical and menacing godlessness of the lives 
of men. 

He will have some abiding vision and conviction of the supremacy 
of the unseen and the eternal. The impressions which are made upon 
us through the senses are so early, so constant, and so vivid that it 
is no wonder they seem sometimes to our thought as of supreme im- 
portance. When our minds turn to the things which are unseen, we 
are tempted to dismiss them, as matters for the philosopher’s specu- 
lation and the poet’s dream, unreal, abstract, not for the consideration 
of practical men. Is not this the general tendency, and is not the 
general tendency in this, as in so many other matters, in serious er- 
ror? Life is more than meat; spirit is more than matter. Hidden 
forces are master. Visibility is not the test of reality. Great forces, 
which appear neither to the vision nor to the hearing, are real and 
abiding. Science is our teacher here. It is the work of inductive 
science not only to observe phenomena, but to’ collect and to co- 
ordinate them, to analyze the visible and the transient, to find from 
phenomena the laws which underlie them, and thus to conduct us to 
the invisible and the permanent. True science makes it easier to 
grasp the reality of the unseen and the abiding, to escape the slavery 
of the mutable and the perishing. Paul knew Ephesus, Philippi, 
Corinth, Athens, Rome; but it was Paul who said, “We look not on 
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the things which are seen, but on the things which are unseen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are un- 
seen are eternal.” 


The vision of the everlasting, the consciousness of the reality of the 
infinite, the apprehension of the unseen, is a tremendously real and 
overmasteringly vital factor in life. Something of this there must be 
in the minister of Jesus Christ, some conception which shall enable 
him even dimly to see that beyond this changing and changeable world 
are the great realities which abide when cities disappear, when moun- 
tains are turned to dust, when the earth has lost its place in the heav- 
ens, when the visible universe shall be swept away and, 


“Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


This graduate whom we hope to continue to send forth will be 
ready to take the wind in his face. There has been no attempt to 
secure enlistment or to give training under pretense of easy-going. 
This warfare leaves marks upon the warriors who battle under the 
King’s banner. That is a striking picture given to us by James Mar- 
tineau in his volume ‘Endeavors after the Christian Life.’ We may 
well take a look into the mirror to see whether we recognize our- 
selves at all in the picture which he draws: 


“Judged by signs as infallible as these, how many are there 
who know no higher end than to be comfortable or re- 
nowned !—whose care is for what they may have, and not for 
what they might be! If they achieve any real work, it is only 
that they may reach its end and take their ease. If they do a 
deed of public justice, it is as much due to the publicity as to the 
justice. . . . To make the largest use of men, rendering back 
the smallest amount of service, to reap the greatest crop from 
the present, and drop the scantiest seeds for the future, is their 
true problem of existence. They never rush on toil and struggle 
that bring no price; or stretch their reason till it aches in search 
of truth, or crucify their affections in redemption of human 
wrongs; or spend their reputation and their strength in rousing 
the public conscience from its sleep. Their whole faculties 
are apprenticed to themselves. Unconscious of a heaven above 
them and around, they live and die on principles purely mer- 
cantile; and the book of life must be a common ledger, if their 
names are written on its page.” 
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He will be one who lives close to his Master. And what is the prin- 
ciple on which nearness to Christ is based? Certainly not upon 
capacity and intellectual attainment alone, for many an unlettered man 
has a nearness to Christ which some accomplished scholars may envy, 
and envy in vain. Certainly not upon material wealth. Certainly not 
always upon skill and success in social contact. Not even always 
upon length of service, for there are those who have served the 
Master but a few years who have drawn nearer to him than those 
longer in that service have ever done. There is just one principle 
in the matter of nearness to Christ: He who is nearest to him loves 
him most, and he who loves him most is nearest to him. Love is the 
touchstone. Love is the foundation of knowledge. One cannot argue 
his way into knowing Christ. Treasures of merely earthly wisdom 
are powerless here. In the sphere of acquaintance with Christ, the 
wisdom of this world may be foolishness. 

How shall we learn to love? It avails very little to tell men to 
love. We cannot love by commandment or because we think it duty. 
There is but one way to love: to see the lovely. No one loves God 
who does not gain that love as the reflection of the great love which 
God has manifested toward us. The fountain which plays on the 
lawn can play only as it is fed by the reservoir up yonder. The foun- 
tain of love which springs in the human heart can only be a fountain 
as it is fed from the higher tablelands. 

The graduate whom we have endeavored and are hoping to send 
out into the pastorate will be a man in whose own heart, and therefore 
in whose appeal, there will be something of the majesty of the larger 
purpose and program of God for the world of mankind. We are 
coming to recognize the essential unity of the Kingdom of God. 
Denominationalism wisely managed may be useful for mutual provoca- 
tion to love and to good works, but there must be more than a nominal 
recognition of the co-operative fellowship of Christian believers, or 
we shall fail in our appeal to the truth and sanity of mankind. We 
counsel no sacrifice of conviction, but a mirroring forth of the spirit 
of our Divine Lord, who prayed for his disciples and for those who 
should believe on him through their word, “That they all may be one; 
even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be in us: that the world may believe that thou didst send me.” And 
the world is not going to believe the mission of the Son of God and 
the Son of man, in its fullness and significance, unless the effect of 
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that mission be manifested in the unity of his followers in co-operative 
purpose and program. 


It is no time for quibbling over trifles. Strong young men and 
women will not long give themselves to a cause which is not big enough 
in its program to make it manifestly worth their while. There is a 
perceptible revaluation of values in religion. There must be no less 
emphasis upon personal evangelism. The salvation of the individual 
life and personality will never cease to be of paramount importance; 
but with it there must come the practical and social manifestations 
of religion, each church becoming increasingly a center of social re- 
generation, seeking to serve God in the service of men. There is in 
the church of today a moving toward a common standing ground, 
a reaching toward true unity in endeavor for the salvation of the in- 
dividual and of society, not necessarily uniformity of organization, 
with a possible concurrent tyranny of centralization in authority, but 
the unity of a common purpose to bring the world to a knowledge of 
the highest and the best and to conformity to the plan and program 
of the supreme wisdom and love. Such a tendency can no more be 
permanently checked than can the tides of the sea. 


“Tf God be your partner, ocean waves are bearing 
Sail-filled fleets of rescue and of sure supply. 
If God be your partner, deeps with deeps are sharing 
Glad response to your now haven-seeking cry; 
For you is chartered not a coasting barge— 
Make your plans large! 


“Tf God be your partner, dawns soon the day of reck’ning, 
Day when God divides with faithfulness His own; 
If God be your partner; heaven’s on tiptoe beck’ning ; 
The race redoubles; go on, and take your throne; 
For God his partnership will fair discharge— 
Make your plans large!” 


Toward such a goal of training, if I mistake not the purpose of 
this faculty in its entirety, Rochester has moved in the past and is 
still moving. With humble recognition of human fault and weakness, 
but with reliance upon the strength of him whose we are and whom 
we try to serve, we follow on. 
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ROCHESTER’S ACHIEVEMENTS IN TYPICAL PASTORAL FIELDS 


Some of the personal factors in the Seminary’s ideal for the min- 
istry have been briefly described. It remains to indicate, so far as it 
may be done, the contribution which Rochester has made to the pas- 
torate in the men whom she has sent forth into this work. It is 
manifest that some of the most vital phases of the service of the 
graduates of the Seminary can never be reduced to writing. Neither 
can they be detailed in statistics. Much of the best of life in the 
pastoral relation cannot be reported to Associations and Conventions. 
There are sanctuaries of service which are inviolate, and which must 
so remain. Nevertheless, there are matters of record which are both 
of interest and of value. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact that Rochester has considered 
as her primary task the training of pastors. There are indications 
that she has not been without success in the achievement of the task. 
In the seventy-three classes which the Seminary has graduated during 
her history there have been thirteen hundred and sixty-one students 
in the regular courses, and three hundred and ninety-six who have 
been registered as special students. Of those who have regularly 
graduated from the Seminary twelve hundred and eighty-eight have 
entered upon the work of the pastorate and have continued in it for 
longer or shorter periods. Some of these have later accepted appoint- 
ment as missionaries in foreign lands and thus have helped to increase 
the number of Rochester graduates in that great service. Others, 
after a period of service in the pastorate, have gone into teaching, 
secretarial, or other forms of Christian ministry. In terms of per- 
centage, over ninety-four per cent of our regular graduates have 
served at one time or another in the pastorate, and a large majority 
of these have made the pastorate their life work. When one turns 
to the special students, that is, to those who, through lack of pre- 
requisite training or for other reasons, have been unable to register 
as regular students, the situation naturally is somewhat different. Of 
the three hundred and ninety-six who have been received as special 
students, one hundred and ninety-eight have undertaken the work of 
the pastorate, exactly fifty per cent. Other articles in this series will 
tell of other forms of service into which our graduates have gone, 
but these figures will serve to justify the statement as to what we 
regard as the primary function of the Seminary. 
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It is obviously impossible to speak individually of the work of this 
large number of pastors, or even to chronicle their names. Of even 
greater interest than the names are the types of work which have been 
done by their bearers. Accordingly, consideration will now be given 
to that feature, individual mention being made only in the case of a 
few who, among others, have rendered conspicuous service and have 
passed on to their eternal reward. Those to whom reference is made 
are mentioned only to give concreteness to the type of service per- 
formed. 

It has been given to some of our alumni to undertake work so new 
and so undeveloped that their labors have been both pastoral and 
home missionary. One does not require a very vivid imagination to 
follow these heroic souls who combined with their pioneer spirit 
qualities of statesmanship which placed succeeding generations under 
abiding obligation to them. In the history of the newer parts of our 
country their names are enshrined. A study of the General Catalogue 
will disclose the considerable contribution of the Seminary to the work 
of that steadily receding line known as the “frontier.” Hardships and 
privations were often the lot of these men. The loneliness of separa- 
tion was at times very real. They did their work with little or none 
of the equipment which seems so necessary today. But their work 
was well done, and they helped in the supremely important task of lay- 
ing foundations. Memorable work they did. They have labored, 
and others have entered into their labors. Since the days of the Great 
War it has been said of some, “Their name liveth for evermore.” The 
names of these heroic workmen have faded from the memory of some 
who should hold them dear, but who will dare to say that there is no 
book of remembrance where their service is recalled? 

In connection with this pioneer type of work there comes to re- 
membrance, for example, the name of Claiborne Alphonso Wooddy, 
of the class of 1884, giant both in bodily frame and in heart. After 
graduating from the Seminary he turned at once to the frontier line 
of the west and there rendered abiding service as pastor, teacher, editor, 
and missionary superintendent, until his death in 1918. Those thirty- 
four years saw the strengthening of churches in the pastorate, the 
administration of a school for Indians, the editing for more than a 
decade of The Pacific Baptist, and a term of nineteen years of states- 
manlike service as superintendent of missions on the Pacific Coast 
under the American Baptist Home Mission Society. In journeyings 
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often, in labors more abundant, with daily anxiety for the churches 
ever resting upon him, this modern apostle moved with strength, 
patience, wisdom and kindness among his brethren. The inspiration 
of his example will not die. 

By far the larger proportion of the Seminary alumni who have 
served in the pastorate have rendered that service in the comparative- 
ly smaller organized communities of our great commonwealth. Not 
a state in the Union has been without the influence and help of these 
men. The mere recording of the names of such a group is beyond 
the limits of this article. Nor would these servants of the Kingdom 
wish that it be done. In an entirely justifiable sense they could use 
the words of Sir Christopher Wren, “If you require a monument, look 
around.” The cathedral of their service is seen in churches established, 
strengthened and developed, in the clarifying and enlarging of the 
missionary vision of the people to whom they ministered and still 
minister, in the broadening of the thought of the people until they 
catch something of the Master’s hope for the gospel and for his king- 
dom, in the purifying of atmosphere, in the quickening of the social 
conscience, and by no means least, in that dedication of vital powers 
to noble ends, which is, in the last analysis, salvation. The contribu- 
tion of these men to that wealth of personality upon which the real 
greatness of any nation must rest is beyond the computation of any 
earthly agency. Most of this service is invisible, and hurrying minds 
ignore it. There is much in their work which 


“The world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account,” 


but this and much more were they “worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped.” If “righteousness exalteth a nation,” and assuredly it 
does, who can estimate the contribution of these men to the moral 
influence which the nation at her best has exercised and still exerts? 
The economic contribution of these leaders of the churches, all too 
frequently “unhonored and unsung,” is vastly greater than superficial 
or hasty thought can appreciate. The inculcation of worthy ideals 
and motives which conquer and expel those of evil intent, the creation 
of a more sensitive conscience, the perennial challenge to finer life, 
the warning of evil consequences, the quiet, earnest, personal advice— 
these and many other factors, who can say to what extent they have 
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operated to check tendencies which were evil and destructive? The 
economic loss of a lawless life is not small. The cost of protecting 
society against such a life is real and positive. Agents of social safety 
and of social betterment, often unconsciously so, these men have been. 
One hesitates to attempt to visualize the country as it would be apart 
from such men as these. Too frequently they have been simply taken 
for granted. Too often they have been unappreciated. One remem- 
bers in connection with them the phrase “Of whom the world was not 
worthy.” Rochester Theological Seminary rejoices in her sons who 
frequently, away from metropolitan centers and largely removed from 
public observation and comment, have “wrought righteousness and 
subdued kingdoms.” 

It is but the repetition of a trite saying to remark that the growth 
of large centers of population has created for the churches a problem 
peculiarly acute. In many ways some of our city churches are places 
of intense testing for the preacher and the pastor. Faith and courage 
and persistence are but a few of the characteristics which that man 
must possess who faces their demand. The graduates of the Seminary 
have not refused the half-menacing challenge of the great city. A 
study of the General Catalogue, with this form of service in mind, 
would result in some interesting discoveries. It would show that 
Rochester alumni have been sufficiently courageous, able, and ver- 
satile to meet the imperious exaction of many of these positions. The 
physical, mental and spiritual strain of long continued service in such 
conspicuous and strategic centers is very great. To speak of some 
who have finished their work does not mean that others are not equal- 
ly worthy of mention. 

Robert Stuart MacArthur, of the class of 1870, went at once after 
graduation to the pastorate of the Calvary Baptist Church of New 
York City. For forty-two years he fulfilled his mission in that pas- 
torate. After its close he continued in unremitting service as preacher 
in various pulpits. He was honored by his brethren by being chosen 
as president of the Baptist World Alliance in 1911. At the age of 
more than four-score years he went from us with the record of a 
ministry active and achieving to the very last. His life was char- 
acterized by exacting toil and untiring service. Courteous and dig- 
nified, warmhearted and helpful, brilliant and inspiring in thought 
and speech, a lover of his brethren, he served his long day and 
generation by the will of God. 
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John Harvard Castle, of the class of 1853, is another graduate 
whose service in the life of a great city is worthy of special mention. 
After serving as pastor in two smaller communities, he entered upon 
a pastorate of fourteen years’ duration in Philadelphia, going thence 
to Toronto, where, in a pastorate of eight years, he was instrumental 
in so adding to the strength of the Bond Street Baptist Church that 
he was permitted to lead them in the erection of the superb Gothic 
edifice now known as the Jarvis Street Baptist Church. When in 1881 
he resigned the’ pastorate to become the principal of the Toronto 
Baptist College, he left a church so strong and so stable that for long 
years the Jarvis Street Church was the leader of all the Canadian 
Baptist churches. In a service of twenty years in the United States 
and sixteen years in the Province of Ontario, Dr. Castle left an im- 
press of inspiration and of abiding character. 

Lathan Augustus Crandall, of the class of 1881, long faced the tax- 
ing demands and bore the heavy burdens of city pastorates. In New 
York City, in Cleveland, in Chicago, in Minneapolis, are monuments 
to his fidelity and his ability, and memories of him which are of abid- 
ing blessing to many hearts. He went from us in the year 1923. To 
him we are indebted for our “Alma Mater,” and he it is who reminds 
us— 


“Thy sons are scattered far and wide, 
Rochester! Our Rochester! 
In cities, towns and country-side, 
Rochester! Our Rochester! 
Some followed Christ across the sea 
To preach the truth that makes men free; 
Where’er they are they honor thee, 
Rochester! Our Rochester !” 


When one turns from the service of those who have passed to other 
and higher labors to that of those who are now toiling in great centers 
of population, one soon learns that later sons of Rochester are not 
refusing the hard tasks of city churches. There is no city of first 
rank in the Northern States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
which has not witnessed in comparatively recent years, or which is 
not witnessing today, brave facing of problems and opportunities by 
Rochester graduates. Mention is made of a few centers in which 
Rochester men have recently served or are now serving, with no 
other thought but that of gratitude for these who have brought great 
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ability and courageous hearts to their strenuous calling. We think 
of Tremont Temple in Boston, several churches in Philadelphia, the 
Judson Memorial, the Washington Heights and other churches in 
New York, the Marcy Avenue, the Emmanuel and other churches in 
Brooklyn, the First, the Temple, the Lake Avenue and other churches 
in Rochester, the Delaware Avenue, the Prospect Avenue and other 
churches in Buffalo, the First Church in Pittsburgh, the First and 
the Church of the Master in Cleveland, the Ninth Street and the 
Lincoln Park Church in Cincinnati, the Third Church in St. Louis, 
the Immanuel Church in Chicago, the First Church in Denver, the 
White Temple in Portland, Oregon, the First Church in San Fran- 
cisco, the Baptist Temple in Los Angeles. These are a few only of 
the many places where Rochester men have proved and are proving 
that the Protestant battle in large cities is not always a losing one. 
The list might be indefinitely prolonged. 

The lure of the large center has helped to produce another problem 
for the leaders of churches. The question of program and method, 
and in fact, the useful future of the rural church is before us today 
in accentuated form. The depopulation of many rural districts, to- 
gether with the consequent drain on the personal and financial re- 
sources of the country church, has made the continuation of many 
of them a precarious matter. The improvement and development of 
transportation, especially by means of the automobile, have served to 
intensify the problem. For many years there has been a consensus of’ 
opinion that new methods and new angles of approach to the question 
were imperative, but their actual application has been a matter of slow 
development. Here also Rochester has made her contribution. The 
mention of two examples must suffice. 

The Greece Baptist Church, on the Ridge Road a few miles from 
Rochester, had felt, in company with many other churches, the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining its life and serving the community in the face 
of the attractions of the city churches so easily reached by motor. 
Moreover, her life blood was constantly being impoverished by the 
removal of members. Especially was this true of the younger mem- 
bers of the church, who were steadily drifting city-ward. A graduate 
of Rochester in the class of 1920, who had been student pastor of 
this church during his course of study, saw the needs and the pos- 
sibilities of the situation, and remained as pastor after graduation. 
In five years the church has been rejuvenated, the equipment modern- 
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ized and greatly augmented by the erection of an adequate educational 
and recreational building. The congregations have increased in size, 
interest is constant and intense, the conception of the functions of the 
church in the community and in the world has been enlarged, and the 
influence of the church is strong and permeating. Community con- 
sciousness has been awakened and developed. A community hall has 
been constructed, and a new interest in the best things in life is found 
in all ranks among the people. The work has long since passed the 
experimental stage and has attracted wide attention. The young 
minister is in constant demand for addresses and conferences in 
groups which have analogous problems to solve. 

Another phase of rural work in which a Rochester alumnus, of the 
class of 1910, has had an important place, is that which developed in 
connection with the First Baptist Church at Lansing, Michigan. This 
church became foster-mother to a number of weak rural churches 
and gave to them freely of her varied strength. The minister in 
charge was an associate pastor of the First Church. Through this 
interest, support and leadership fresh vigor was imparted to these 
country churches, and a new program, with wider interests and more 
varied activity than formerly, was inaugurated. The churches became 
the centers of the best ideals and life of their communities. This 
graduate is now in charge of the rural work in one of our mid-western 
states, and is wisely leading and educating the people of that state 
to meet a problem the solution of which has been to some almost a 
matter of despair. It is the hope of the Seminary to send other of 
her alumni to tasks such as these. 

Even those who are but slightly conversant with the educational 
situation in our country are aware of the phenomenal growth of our 
universities and colleges. Student groups of greater numbers than 
were formerly dreamed gather yearly in these institutions. Four or 
more of the most important years of life are spent in an academic 
atmosphere. Week by week they face the problems of philosophy, 
science and religion. The process of transition from a traditional 
to a reasoned view of life is sometimes fraught with danger. Home 
ties are relaxed; church connections are frequently broken or become 
tenuous. Many students are extremely lonely, and are many times 
bewildered and perplexed. Too often they have borne loneliness and 
- perplexity alone, or shared them with those of like condition. In 
comparatively recent years a number of religious denominations have 
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realized the importance and the stragetic quality of this field of need. 
Well trained men, adapted to the work of meeting and working with 
students, have been appointed to the position of university pastor, 
generally working in connection with a near-by church. These men 
meet the students and establish connections to minister to social and 
religious interests. They make investments of friendship, and are able 
in many cases to help in periods of mental and religious reconstruc- 
tion. Testimony from the students themselves, and their attitude to- 
ward these university pastors, are indicative of the value of this work. 
Alumni of Rochester have shared in this vital and difficult service, so 
important a phase of the pastorate. Among the schools to which they 
have ministered or are now ministering are: Harvard University, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Cornell University, the University of 
Michigan, the University of Wisconsin, the University of Colorado, 
the University of Kansas, the University of Oregon, the University of 
Minnesota, the University of Maine. It is of interest to note that 
the executive secretary and the associate secretary of the Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist Convention, under whose auspices 
this far-flung work is carried on, are alumni of Rochester Seminary 
in the classes of 1897 and 1899. 


MODIFICATIONS IN PASTORAL TRAINING 


This partial review of the activities of our graduates who have 
served in the pastorate indicates a fact of which teachers of theology 
and ministers themselves have become keenly aware, namely, the di- 
versification of the work of the Christian ministry. The former 
stereotyped training in linguistics, in dogmatic theology, in a rather 
rigid type of church history, together with a few courses of a conven- 
tional nature in practical theology, is no longer adequate. To be 
“stewards of the manifold grace of God” in this day requires a richer 
and broader training than was necessary in other days. The faculty 
of the Seminary is alive to this need, and is making constant endeavor 
to meet it. For example, the biblical discipline has been largely re- 
moved from its linguistic requirement, that phase of it becoming in- 
creasingly the work of specialists, and has been reorganized to bring 
it into the closest possible contact with the life of its time and ours. 
History and theology have also undergone change in the method of 
their presentation. A new field of study in the ultimates of religion 
has been introduced in the chair of the History and Philosophy of 
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Religion. The inspiring expansion of religious training and nurture 
is met and helped by the establishment of the department of Religi- 
ous Education. The multitudinous and pressing problems of our 
varied and complex social order, so vital to the minister, have necessi- 
tated a professorship in Christian Ethics and Sociology. Necessary 
adjustments and development in the field of Homiletics and Practical 
Theology have been begun, and further enrichment in these directions 
is under consideration and must come. 

Grateful as we are for the services rendered by our graduates in 
past days, and for those which are being rendered today, we are not 
content. To-morrow’s demands must be met. We work constantly 
that the alumnus of Rochester may be “furnished completely unto 
every good work.” We believe that the best in the life and the train- 
ing of the Seminary is yet to come. 
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2. ROCHESTER ALUMNI AND THE MISSION 
FIELD 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN LIPPHARD 


THEIR NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION 


Rochester Theological Seminary, through the missionary service of 
alumni and students, has made a notable contribution to the world 
progress of Christianity. During the seventy-five year period one 
hundred and fifty-six men who studied here have gone into service 
abroad. Out of the seventy-three classes graduated eighty per cent 
have given one or more men to the task of world evangelism. Since 
1897 every class, with one exception, has been represented in foreign 
service. This class should hardly be considered as an exception, for 
the records in the Foreign Mission Board show that two of its mem- 
bers applied for appointment as missionaries, who later were com- 
pelled by circumstances beyond their control to change their life plans. 
One man had been actually appointed and then found it necessary to 
resign his commission. Accordingly, in more than a quarter of a 
century not a single class has gone out from Rochester without offer- 
ing one or more of its members for Christian service abroad. It is 
significant also that the number of missionaries who were graduated 
within the past twenty years exceeds the number graduated during 
the entire preceding period of fifty years. While this might normally 
be expected in view of the increase in student enrolment, it also re- 
flects the missionary awakening in Protestant Christianity during the 
past two decades and the readiness of the seminary to readjust its 
life and emphasis so as to meet the insistent calls for men of higher 
caliber and adequate training. Among Rochester’s missionaries are 
men widely known throughout the denomination; men who have been 
worthy followers of Carey, Judson and Livingstone; men whose 
careers have shown that the torch lighted by the first American mis- 
sionary, more than a century ago, has been received by them and held 
aloft to brighten an ever widening area in lands of spiritual darkness. 

These men have been distributed over an extensive geographical 
area. They have literally gone to the ends of the earth. Rochester’s 
first contribution to world evangelism consisted of four men from the 
class of 1852, of whom three went to Burma. Perhaps they received 
their first inspiration from the triumphant tour which Adoniram Jud- 
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son made among the churches in America on his last return to the 
United States. Twenty-nine other men followed, making a total of 
thirty-two sent to this oldest mission field of American Baptists. Ten 
men have served in Assam, the most backward province of India, with 
its staggering illiteracy and its multitudes of people in various stages 
of barbarism. In Africa fourteen men have responded to the calls 
from three great fields, the Kameroons, the Belgian Congo and South 
Africa. In India twenty-four have helped to bring the purity and 
the simplicity of the Christian faith to a people, the number of whose 
gods is without parallel in the history of religion. China where forty- 
four have served has the distinction of having received the largest 
number of Rochester men. They have been fairly evenly distributed 
among the three great sections of East, South and West China. In 
Japan fourteen men have served, among whom four were native 
Japanese, who came to Rochester for their seminary training. This 
_ geographical distribution, however, is not confined to these larger and 
more widely known land areas. The spiritual welfare of smaller 
counties as well as lands not commonly associated with foreign mis- 
sions has been advanced by the service of Rochester men. Three have 
labored in the Philippine Islands, three in Bengal-Orissa, four in 
Brazil, while others have worked in Siam, in Turkey, in Hawaii, in 
Alaska,, in the Argentine, in Mexico, in Porto Rico, and in France, 
Germany, Russia and other sections of Europe. It is true that some 
of these lands are not usually classified as “heathen” or ‘non- 
Christian,” nevertheless the men who served there might well be recog- 
nized as foreign missionaries for the tasks confronting them were in 
many ways comparable to those faced by their fellow alumni on the 
heated plains of India or in the filthy streets of Chinese cities or amid 
the squalor of African villages. 


FALLEN ON THE FIELD 


Few people can adequately appreciate the sacrifice which is always 
involved in missionary service. Sometimes it means an abandoned 
career because of ill health, family conditions or other unforeseen 
circumstances, such as changes in political control during the upheaval 
of the war. No less than forty-one Rochester men were compelled 
to abandon their cherished purpose, after having served less than 
ten years, in some cases less than five years. Often this missionary 
sacrifice involves the surrender of life itself. Eleven Rochester men 
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died while in actual service on the field and are buried in lonely graves 
in foreign lands. They form a noble company. There was Daniel 
Whitaker (1852) who after only five years of service succumbed to 
the tropical climate and was buried at Moulmein, Burma. A. F. Sat- 
terlee (1854) died at Akyab, Burma, less than two years after his 
arrival. C. A. Chilcott (1864) occupies a lonely grave in Siam. The 
case of A. J. Lyon (1877) is especially sad. Less than three months 
after his arrival in Burma for work among the warlike, hostile Kachin 
tribes, quick consumption and fever claimed him as their victim. The 
only medical attention he received was furnished by a Hindu who 
fortunately had had a little training in Calcutta. The story of his 
death is one of the heart-rending narratives in missionary literature. 
Two men, both of the German Department—August Steffens (1891) 
and H. C. Enns (1896) died in Africa, the former after two years of 
service and the latter after less than a year. Two men who went 
to India never returned. N. M. Waterbury (1881) five years after 
his arrival, as reported in the Baptist Missionary Magazine, “died of 
dysentery, brought on by too severe and protracted devotion to his 
missionary labors,” while S. W. Haemel (1907) after three years of 
service died on a train and had to be buried the same day in a little 
cemetery beside the road. One man, P. H. Wedel (1894) has the 
distinction of finding his grave as did Adoniram Judson half a century 
previous, for he was also buried at sea. In all the list perhaps the 
most tragic case is that of J. A. Cherney, of the class of 1908. Three 
years after his arrival in West China one of those periodic devastating 
famines swept across the country and hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese perished from starvation and plague. A call for relief workers 
found ready response in Cherney, who volunteered to help in the 
famine zone. While in this service of mercy to a sorely stricken people 
and hundreds of miles from his associates, he contracted smallpox and 
died. Thus these Rochester men who responded to the calls from 
Macedonia have had their full measure of missionary sacrifice. 


VARIED SERVICE ON THE FIELD 


In reviewing the record of actual service, we find that Rochester’s 
missionaries have been engaged in a wide variety of tasks. Every 
type of work on the foreign field has found them readily adapted to it. 
This not only indicates the high caliber of the men, but reflects also 
the excellence of the training which the seminary furnished them. 
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Obviously it would be impossible in this brief review to outline the 
careers of all of Rochester’s foreign missionaries. The omission of 
any names should therefore not be construed as an unfavorable com- 
parison with the men whose names are mentioned. Limitations of 
space will permit reference only to a few individuals, selected from 
various fields, practically all of whom have been in service more than 
fifteen years. 


THE WORK OF EVANGELISM 


Of primary importance has been the work of evangelism. From 
the days of Adoniram Judson until now this has received major 
emphasis in Baptist missionary effort. We would naturally expect 
that with her reputation for producing evangelistic preachers the 
seminary would also turn out evangelistic missionaries. In this we 
are not disappointed. Several characteristic examples of this type of 
service may be mentioned. Consider the career of Dr. W. E. Witter 
(1883) who prior to his retirement from active service in 1924 did 
a remarkable evangelistic work among students in Assam. Thousands 
of these future leaders enjoyed the hospitality of the Witter home 
and were made acquainted with Jesus Christ. A similar work has been 
done by W. L. Ferguson (1895) for thirty years a missionary in 
India, first as an evangelist in Nellore, then on the faculty of the 
Ramapatnam Theological Seminary and more recently engaged in 
work among the great student body in Madras. The entire career of 
A. F. Groesbeck (1897) has been associated with evangelistic effort 
in South China, where his missionary zeal has inspired hundreds of 
Chinese preachers and teachers in bringing the gospel to their own 
people. This Rochester alumnus in twenty-six years has taken but 
two furloughs. Melvin Jameson (1859) a classmate of the late Dr. 
A. H. Strong, served twenty years at Bassein, Burma, and laid the 
foundations for what is to-day recognized as one of the greatest mis- 
sion stations on earth. H. P. Cochrane (1889) spent nearly thirty- 
five years in Burma. G. J. Geis (1892) labored in Burma, then for 
a period was transferred in the Philippines and is now back among 
his beloved Kachins in Burma. C. J. Bender (1899) was engaged in 
evangelistic work in Africa in the Kameroons until the change in 
political control following the war compelled his return to the United 
States. Other Rochester graduates with more than fifteen years 
of service to their credit include E. E. Silliman (1884) of India, P. A. 
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McDiarmid (1906) of Belgian Congo and H. E. Dudley (1902), L. 
W. Spring (1906), M.C. Parish (1907), L. B. Rogers (1907), J. H. 
Cope (1908), C. E. Chaney (1909), all of them engaged in extending 
the gospel through general station and evangelistic activity among the 
people of Burma. Two of the widely known contemporary evangelistic 
missionaries are Thomas Moody (1890), and J. M. Baker (1895). 
The former has spent nearly thirty-five years in the heart of Africa, 
during which he made many venturesome journeys into remote sections 
of his field, where no other white man had ever been previously. In 
recent years he has been identified with the great Belgian Congo revival 
that resulted in the baptism of more than three thousand converts. 
For twenty-eight years J. M. Baker was associated with the work at 
Ongole, India, where as successor to John E. Clough he has been in 
general charge of a missionary activity that includes in its area eight 
church buildings, two hundred and five preaching places, fifty-five 
preachers, two hundred and fifty-seven teachers, fifty-nine Bible 
women, twelve thousand four hundred and twenty-four church mem- 
bers and six thousand six hundred and fifty-two pupils under instruc- 
tion. In addition to the duties required on such an immense field he 
has also been the impelling genius behind the establishment of the 
Clough Memorial Hospital—an institution that for all time to come 
will remind the people of India of one of the great missionaries of 
the nineteenth century. 

This evangelistic ministry has not been limited to American grad- 
uates of Rochester. The career of Than Byah (1874) shows how a 
man born in a foreign land can receive his training here and return to 
evangelize his own people. For nearly thirty years, until his death in 
1920, this devoted Karen disciple of Christ ministered among his peo- 
ple in Burma, preaching, teaching and writing numerous religious 
books and pamphlets. In recent years two Chinese young men came 
to Rochester to complete their training and are now back in China. 
Donald Fay (1921) has been having marvelous success in his evan- 
gelistic efforts in the remote West China field, while T. C. Wu (1919) 
as pastor of the North Baptist Church of Shanghai is coming to be 
recognized as one of China’s outstanding preachers. 


THE WORK OF EDUCATION 


Christian education as a second type of activity has had many 
Rochester representatives in its service. The necessity of education 
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as an accompaniment to evangelism in foreign mission effort is now 
so generally recognized that no discussion of its place and importance 
need be included here. In this educational ministry Rochester men 
have here distinguished themselves in careers of wide usefulness and 
influence. For twenty years, Joseph Taylor (1901) has served in West 
China on the faculty of the West China Union University, an institu- 
tion in which American Baptists, American Methodists, Canadian 
Methodists, English Friends and the Church Mission Society co-oper- 
ate. Under his immediate supervision is the Chengtu Baptist College. 
Jacob Heinrichs (1889) for nearly twenty-one years was President of 
the Ramapatnam Theological Seminary. During his administration 
hundreds of preachers were trained, most of whom are to-day serving 
as pastors of churches in South India. Other Rochester men who 
have served on the faculty of this important institution are W. T. 
Elmore (1900) and W. J. Longley (1909). For twenty-seven years 
J. G. Fetzer, who studied at Rochester from 1874 to 1876, was iden- 
tified with the Hamburg Theological Seminary in Germany. Under 
his leadership this institution has rendered an incalculable service to 
the Baptist cause in Europe, and has trained preachers and missionaries 
who served in Russia, Poland, the Baltic States and practically all the 
countries of south-eastern Europe. The extent to which Baptist prog- 
ress in almost every part of the continent of Europe is directly or 
indirectly traceable to the Baptists of Germany and especially to the 
Hamburg Seminary is well known to every student of Baptist history. 
John McGuire (1891) has been in Burma for more than thirty years 
and since 1907 has served as President of the Burman Theological 
Seminary at Insein. He has also made a valuable contribution to the 
progress of Christianity in Burma as chairman of the commission that 
several years ago revised the Burman Bible. Two Rochester men— 
an American, Charles B. Tenny (1900), known far and wide as one 
of the ablest missionaries America ever sent to the Orient, and a 
Japanese, Yugoro Chiba (1898)—have been presidents of the Japan 
Theological Seminary in Tokyo. Ukichi Kawaguchi (1911) another 
Japanese, is the capable dean of this institution. Dr. Chiba and Dr. 
Kawaguchi represent the finest type of Japanese Christianity and are 
to-day two of the foremost Japanese Christian leaders. The career 
of Dr. F. J. White (1901) has been identified with the marvelous 
growth of Shanghai Baptist College of which he has been President 
since 1912. Ten years ago this institution consisted of only a few 
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buildings, a student enrolment of only one hundred and thirty and its 
future was referred to as a missionary dream. To-day Shanghai 
College, with its handsome campus, with its attractive buildings and 
its enrolment of five hundred and sixty-five students, is recognized 
as one of the finest educational institutions in all Asia. One of its 
outstanding features is the evangelistic emphasis so prominent under 
President White’s leadership. Indeed the evangelistic results ac- 
companying the educational service of all these Rochester alumni serve 
to substantiate the frequently quoted statement made at the Foreign 
Missions Convention in January, 1925, that Christian education on 
the foreign field is more than an accompaniment to evangelization. 
It is evangelization itself. 

Somewhat akin to this educational activity is the work of industrial 
training. In this the service rendered by two Rochester alumni has 
been of such a character as to receive public recognition by the British 
Government, who conferred upon both the order of the Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal. This medal represents to the civil service of India what the 
coveted Victoria Cross represents to the military service of the British 
Empire. It is awarded only for “distinguished public service in 
India.” G. N. Thomssen (1876, German Department) was publicly 
decorated by Lord Pentland for having introduced into India the 
palmyra fiber industry, for his co-operation in agricultural activities 
and for his missionary effort among the Yanadi criminal tribes. 
Throughout his missionary career, Thomssen recognized the value of 
a three-fold ideal in education—the training of the head, the hand and 
the heart. S. D. Bawden (1897) was similarly honored for his con- 
spicuous service at Kavali among the Erukalas, tribes with inherited 
tendencies to crime. Since 1913 he has been in charge of the big in- 
dustrial settlement for these tribes, an enterprise which combines in- 
dustrial training with evangelism. Through industrial training, the 
earning of an honest living, and the preaching of the gospel a thousand 
criminals are being morally regenerated and transformed into useful 
citizens. Two villages in Mr. Bawden’s district are to-day made up 
entirely of these reformed criminals. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Another activity closely related to education is that of the transla- 
tion and production of Christian literature. On Baptist mission fields, 
the Bible has now been translated in whole or in part in more than thirty 
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languages or dialects, and in this Rochester men have again taken a 
leading part. Among the early pioneers was E. W. Clark (1859) who 
served in Assam and reduced the Assamese language to writing. Jacob 
Speicher (1895) since 1912 has been connected with the China Baptist 
Publication Society at Canton, where hundreds of thousands of tracts, 
Scripture portions, translations of religious books and other publica- 
tions have gone through the press and out into circulation. He has 
added to this missionary achievement the construction in Swatow of 
a great institutional church which to-day is carrying on a many-sided 
community service in this densely populated city of South China. A 
unique type of work was done by C. S. Keen (1902) a missionary in 
China for twenty-one years until his untimely death in 1923. As dean 
of the Language School at the University of Nanking, he had the 
fascinating and doubtless exasperating experience, year after year, of 
leading missionary recruits into the intricacies of Chinese hieroglyphics 
and philology. Perhaps the most remarkable literary achievement of 
a Rochester foreign missionary is that of William Ashmore, Jr. (1879) 
who recently completed forty-six years of service with the Foreign 
Mission Society. Here is an outstanding example of the distinguished 
son of an eminent father. After many years of patient and arduous 
toil he completed in 1921 the translation of the entire Bible into the 
Swatow colloquial dialect. This notable achievement has released for 
millions of Chinese the Word of Life and has constituted a significant 
event in the progress of the Kingdom in the Orient. 

For the third of the familiarly known types of activity into which 
foreign missions are classified, namely, that of medical missions, we 
would hardly expect Rochester to have made any contribution, for the 
Seminary is supposed to produce preachers and not physicians. Dr. 
S. W. Rivenburg (1883) therefore holds the unique distinction of 
being the only medical missionary whom Rochester has sent to the 
foreign field. For forty years he has served in Assam. Beginning as 
an evangelist, he returned in 1905 as a missionary physician, having 
studied medicine during his first furlough. His service has also been 
recognized by the British Government, for he too wears the coveted 
Kaisar-i-Hind medal, thus making three Rochester men upon whom 
this high honor has been conferred. 
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MISSIONARY STATESMEN 


Three Rochester men have been associated in a significant way with 
the larger international aspects of foreign missions. The career of 
Carl T. Kreyer (1865) reads like a chapter in Old World diplomacy. 
After serving as a missionary until 1869, and then on the faculty of 
the Kauchang Miau University until 1875, he entered the service of 
the Chinese Government as counselor of the Chinese Embassies at 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome, The Hague, Brussels, Paris and Petrograd—a 
public career covering a period of twenty-seven years. His brilliant 
service in these positions of delicate responsibility was in no small 
measure aided by his previous experience as a missionary. The other 
example of this aspect of foreign missions is the career of William 
Axling (1901) who ever since he began work in Japan, twenty-four 
years ago, and particularly since his connection in 1908 with the now 
widely known Tokyo Tabernacle, has worked zealously in promoting 
friendly relations between Japan and the United States. During his 
furlough in 1921, with the hearty approval of the Board of Managers, 
he lived in Washington for the greater part of the time the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament was in session. From that city as his 
headquarters, he journeyed far and wide across the country, speaking 
to large groups of influential citizens in many centers. During this 
furlough he delivered more than two hundred and fifty addresses in 
an effort to promote better understanding. While in Washington he 
enjoyed almost daily contact with the representatives of the various 
delegations. By special invitation he addressed the officers of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, and on a later occasion 
talked behind closed doors to a group of Congressmen on conditions 
in Japan and the attitude of the Japanese people toward the United 
States. The service which he rendered during the period of this epoch 
making conference constitutes one of those little known, but neverthe- 
less extremely interesting chapters in the history of missionary in- 
fluence in international relationships. During 1924-1925 he and 
Charles B. Tenny were called upon to perform a similar task in trying 
to make the American people realize the deplorable effects of the 
Japanese Exclusion Act so hastily and discourteously passed by Con- 
gress. During the last quarter of a century the missionary enterprise 
has greatly broadened its scope and enlarged its objective. To be sure 
it still emphasizes individual regeneration and promotes social redemp- 
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tion. But the application of the gospel to every phase of life and to 
every human relationship compels it to be deeply concerned with the 
establishment of international co-operation and the creation of inter- 
racial brotherhood. So the work of these three Rochester alumni and 
the work of many others in a less spectacular way has furnished an 
important contribution toward this larger missionary objective. 

One more Rochester man needs to be especially mentioned in this 
review. David Downie (1872) has the high distinction of having 
rendered the longest missionary service of any alumnus of the Semi- 
nary. In February 1923 he completed fifty years of active association 
with the great mission in South India. The inspiring history of this 
mission includes among its renowned pioneers Lyman Jewett, J. E. 
Clough and others but no missionary has held a more honorable piace 
in its life than Dr. Downie. Among American Baptists, among his 
beloved Telugus and through the mission fields of Asia he is held in 
highest esteem. 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


The record of Rochester in world evangelism is not confined to the 
service of alumni on the foreign field. Several other aspects of the 
record worthy of special mention, are the contribution of men to mem- 
bership on the Board of Managers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
the service of members of the Faculty and the work of men in ad- 
ministrative positions. Scores of alumni for varying periods of time 
have contributed the benefit of their counsel as well as their prayerful . 
interest to the administration of the missionary enterprise. Some of 
the widely known alumni who have served in this capacity include 
George W. Northrup as President of the Society; Cephas B. Crane, 
Galusha Anderson, William Arnold Stevens, Jesse B. Thomas, Ernest 
D. Burton, Joseph F. Elder and L. A. Crandall as members of the 
Board. In the service rendered by members of the Faculty we must 
include that of Dr. A. H. Strong, who during the early years of his 
denominational career was a member of the Board and later President 
of the Society. These official relationships were however secondary 
in significance to the missionary emphasis in his teaching. His students 
were constantly aware of this. It profoundly affected those who during 
the forty years of his presidency passed through Rochester on their 
way to the foreign field, while for those who entered the pastorate at 
home it enlarged the conception of the missionary task of the church. 
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One of the last pleasures of his life was his visit to the mission fields 
in 1916-1917, to meet again the men whom he had taught. It was an 
eventful trip for Dr. Strong; it was a memorable experience for the 
missionaries. Their annual reports and letters during that year re- 
vealed what a blessing his visit had been. Another Rochester faculty 
member deserves special mention. Henry B. Robins (1905) is render- 
ing an important missionary service not only by offering courses in Mis- 
sions as a member of the Faculty of the Seminary but also as a member 
of the Foreign Mission Board. In 1920-1921 he made an extended 
tour of the mission fields in the Far East, visiting the Philippines, Japan, 
East China, South China and West China. His observations, his 
recommendations and especially his interpretation of conditions have 
been of immense value to the Board in its administration of the work 
in the Far East, especially during these days of Oriental emergence 
into world relationships. 


In positions of foreign missionary administrative responsibility at 
home eight Rochester men have served as secretaries. Arthur C. Bald- 
win (1900) during his Fall River pastorate, was elected Foreign Secre- 
tary. He had scarcely entered upon his work when the grave financial 
situation in 1915 led him in a spirit of most generous self-effacement 
to place his resignation at the disposal of the Board. Robert B. Long- 
well (1906) after sixteen years of service in Assam, handled the work 
of the Candidate Department during his last furlough, conducting cor- 
respondence with scores of young people in all parts of the country and 
making numerous visits to colleges and seminaries for personal inter- 
views. He proved himself to be a man of keen penetration in the 
estimate of character and of whole hearted sympathy in dealing with 
young people. Samuel W. Duncan (1866) joined the secretarial staff 
of the Foreign Mission Society at the time when Protestanism was 
celebrating the Carey Centenary of foreign missions, and he served 
from 1892 to 1898. His work was especially identified with the de- 
velopment of higher education on the foreign field and he was par- 
ticularly interested in the growth of what is now Judson College and 
the Tokyo Baptist Academy, which because of his interest as well as 
gifts was later named Duncan Academy. The story of his death is 
especially sad. Authorized by the Board to make a visit to the mis- 
sion fields, he sailed in the summer of 1898 but was able to get only 
as far as Port Said. Here his health was unable to withstand the 
effects of the tropical climate and he was compelled to return to 
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America, where he died two days after landing in Boston. George 
B. Huntington (1901) after two years’ service as Registrar of the 
University of Rochester, joined the staff of the Foreign Mission 
Society in 1903 as assistant in the Foreign Department. After a 
series of merited promotions, he was elected Treasurer in 1918. The 
responsibility of this position, especially during the period of world 
economic upheaval following the war he has discharged with rare 
skill and efficiency. Thomas S. Barbour (1877) served as Foreign 
Secretary for thirteen years, retiring in 1912 because of failing health. 
He won international reputation in connection with the exposure of 
the Belgian Congo atrocities. Under his guidance there was developed 
the present system of field organization, a vast improvement upon the 
loose system which preceded it. The conception of a whole mission 
field as a unit with a common purpose has replaced extreme individual 
initiative and responsibility. Dr. Barbour was an earnest champion 
of education as an accompaniment to evangelism, and he was a strong 
advocate of participation in the great co-operative movements pro- 
jected in the various fields. It is eminently fitting to reproduce here 
a portion of the resolution adopted by the Board of Managers after 
his death in 1915: “Great as were the results accomplished by this 
statesmanlike administrator his character was greater than any of his 
achievements. His devotion and patience won him many victories that 
otherwise would have been impossible. He was always ready to 
sacrifice to the uttermost every personal interest and to make the most 
complete self-sacrifice for the sake of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ.” 

Thus these men of Rochester to whom reference has been made 
and the six score and more of others whose names have not been men- 
tioned have served their day and generation or are still serving either 
at home or on the distant frontier lines of Christianity. They have 
upheld the highest traditions of their Alma Mater and in their careers 
have typified the noblest ideals for which the Seminary has stood. 
Some have blazed new trails through the trackless tropical wilderness 
of pagan faiths and social evils. Others coming after those who blazed 
the trails have helped to transform those trails into mighty highways, 
along which the traffic in Christian ideals might move in an unimpeded 
stream. Others remaining at home have contributed their time and 
strength to furnishing the vehicles of transportation for this Christian 
movement. Whether they served five months and died, or served 
fifty years and still live; whether their names are everywhere known 
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among the denomination; or whether they labored in isolated jungle 
stations with achievements unrecognized and deeds unsung, the records 
of these one hundred and fifty-six Rochester men are imperishably 
inscribed in the transformed lives of the people among whom they 
ministered. They have championed the cause of the oppressed; they 
have aided the poor and fed the hungry; they have banished illiteracy ; 
they have translated the gospel into the language and then into the 
life of the people; they have taught the great ideals of faith, of sacrifice 
and of service; they have brought freedom to those chained in the 
bondage of superstition and ignorance; they have served as ambas- 
sadors of international goodwill and have unceasingly preached the 
good tidings of interracial brotherhood ; above all they have led multi- 
tudes of people into that intimate personal and saving knowledge of 
Him whom to know is life eternal. They have devoted their lives to 
an enterprise in which throughout the years the privilege of service 
has also been its reward. They have been true and worthy followers 
of Jesus Christ. 


Note.—The writer of this article, William B. Lipphard (1913) has, since grad- 
uation, been on the secretarial staff of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. He is also on the editorial staff of Missions. (Editor.) 
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3. ROCHESTER ALUMNI AND DENOMINA- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP 


EarLe BENNETT Cross 


A theological seminary exists for the training of leaders of the 
churches. The quality and the character of this leadership is as varied 
as the personalities of the men and the peculiarities of the several 
tasks to which they set themselves. There is the pulpit and the parish. 
In these spheres the larger proportion of Rochester men have found 
their service. Others have found their life’s work in the kindred task 
of teacher, or in broadcasting the truth upon the printed pages of 
denominational literature. The achievement of those who have fol- 
lowed such careers will be found elsewhere in this memorial; we have 
been set in this chapter to tell the tale of Rochester men who have 
rendered service in the activities of administrative and executive office. 


The early days of Baptist history in America produced very little 
denominational life as such. The churches were absorbed in their 
particular local tasks, and yielded willingly to the doctrine of inde- 
pendence. Gradually, the necessities of propagation of the faith, how- 
ever, and the essential spirit of fellowship which must pervade any 
group in which is the Christ, conspired to bring the churches together. 
The latter years have seen a mighty expansion of our denominational 
life and organization. An important factor in this corporate life is 
the state-organization. These have gradually developed varied lines 
of activity according to the situations within their several constitu- 
encies. The response of the churches in co-operative effort has de- 
pended often upon the personality of the executive, upon whose 
shoulders lay the burden. 

In many of the states Rochester men have served as Convention 
Secretaries. In the East we find their names connected with the Con- 
ventions in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York and 
New Jersey. Ohio, Indiana, lowa, North Dakota and Oklahoma in the 
Middle West and Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Califor- 
nia in the farther West, have availed themselves of men trained at 
Rochester for executive work with the state organizations. A com- 
plete list of the Rochester men who have served in any capacity with 
state-wide organizations in the denomination would be interesting. 
Such a list could not be composed without much labor, for modesty 
of spirit has constrained many alumni to avoid mention in the General 
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Catalogue of many of their claims to recognition. There have been 
State Directors of Sunday School Work, of Religious Education, of 
Young Peoples’ Work among Rochester alumni as well as District 
Secretaries for the National Societies, and Secretaries for Education 
Associations and Ministers’ Bureaux. At least twenty-five names in 
the General Catalogue are accompanied by notations which indicate 
that important offices of state-wide character have been in the charge 
of Rochester men, not only in the States but in Canada as well. With- 
out doubt a careful study of the records would reveal many more 
names of alumni who have been rendering such service. Many of 
the City Associations and Mission Societies also have had Rochester 
men serving as Secretaries. 

Rochester has also contributed presidential timber to the conven- 
tions of Baptists in many of the states and in Canada. Among the 
states which have given such responsibility to Rochester alumni are 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Indiana, East Wash- 
ington-Idaho, Montana and Northern California. 

With the growth of state organizations, there came ultimately the 
formation of the Northern Baptist Convention. Laymen have been 
the preference of the denomination for the office of President of the 
Convention. Notwithstanding this usual course of selecting a lay- 
man, the Convention in 1917 committed to Clarence A. Barbour (’91) 
the office of President. Dr. Barbour had been honored previously by 
the Convention by the invitation to deliver the annual sermon before 
that body. Five other alumni of Rochester at different times have 
been chosen to preach the Convention sermon. 

A most important group in the life of the denomination is the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Northern Baptist Convention. In the early 
days of denominational life the Executive Boards of National Socie- 
ties were the prominent places of service, as they are today. The 
Board of the Northern Baptist Convention now ranks with the Boards 
of the National Societies in importance. Rochester men have had 
places upon this Board with terms of service ranging from one to 
six years. 

A considerable number of Rochester alumni have also been given 
service on the Executive Staff of the Board of Promotion in the New 
World Movement of 1919-1924. The Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention also has had its quota of Rochester grad- 
uates in its membership and on its staff of executives. 
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Rochester men have also had vital relationship with denominational 
groups of an international character. The office of President of the 
General Convention of Baptists of North America was held by Au- 
gustus H. Strong (’59) from 1907 until 1910. Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur (’70) was President of the Baptist World Alliance from 1911 
until 1922. The significance of these offices warrants the mention of 
these names, which are those of men whom their fellow alumni delight 
to honor. . 

Approximately forty graduates of Rochester have served on the 
Board of Managers of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
and its antecedent, the American Baptist Missionary Union. Among 
those members of that Board whose terms of service extend over a 
period of ten or more years, appear the names of thirteen Rochester 
alumni. Three of these alumni served the Foreign Board for a quar- 
ter of a century or more. Among the Presidents of the Foreign So- 
ciety, four were Rochester’s sons. Three of these also served the 
Society in the office of Vice-President prior to their election to the 
higher office. 

The responsibilities which fall upon executives of a world-wide 
organization like the Foreign Mission Society challenge the best in a 
man. Rochester has been well represented in these important posts. 
Samuel W. Duncan (’66) was appointed General Secretary in 1890, 
and served for eight years. He was succeeded by another Rochester 
alumnus, Thomas S. Barbour (’77) whose tenure of office was termi- 
nated by his death after more than fifteen years of devoted and ex- 
acting toil, in journeys long and tiring, sustained only by superb faith 
in the face of financial and administrative problems of the gravest 
import. Other Rochester alumni have had, and are now bearing, a 
part in the work of this Society. 

The Board of Managers of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety has numbered in its membership from time to time at least 
thirteen alumni of Rochester. Three of these served the Society for 
more than twenty-five years each. Among the Presidents of the So- 
ciety appears the name of a Rochester alumnus, and a notable con- 
tribution of at least nine men has the seminary made to the staff. 
Two of these executives were General Secretaries. The name of Dr. 
A. J. Rowland deserves mention in recognition of the more than 
twenty years of service which he rendered as General Secretary, in 
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addition to the ten years which he gave to membership on the Board 
of Managers prior to his appointment as General Secretary. 

Approximately twenty Rochester alumni have served on the Board 
of Managers of the American Baptist Home Mission Society. Two 
of these served for a period of more than twenty years each. As in 
the case of the Publication Society, Rochester has but a single name 
in the list of Presidents of the Home Mission Society. Three Roch- 
ester men, however, have served as Vice-Presidents. Four other 
alumni have been active in the executive offices of the Home Mission 
Society. Of these four, the name of Henry L. Morehouse (’64) 
stands out prominently as the finest flower of Rochester’s leadership 
in denominational affairs. For thirty-eight years Dr. Morehouse 
served as Secretary of the Home Mission Society. By the very length 
of time throughout which his ability and devotion were finding ex- 
pression in the expanding work of the denomination amid the needy 
sections of the United States, his would have been a most notable 
life. There was in his service, however, a superb self-denial also and 
abandonment to the Cause, which has fired the enthusiasm and awak- 
ened the spirit of Baptists everywhere. In the annals of the denomi- 
nation there is no name which deserves to be written in larger charac- 
ters than that of Henry L. Morehouse. He was a Rochester alumnus. 
May the story of his accomplishments for the enterprise of the King- 
dom of Heaven, and the Christlike devotion of his life to the Cause 
be a lasting incentive to all Rochester men. Of such as he is the 
glorious company of the apostles. 
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4, ROCHESTER ALUMNI AND EDUCATION 


FRANK Otis ERB 


From the earliest times Christianity has been closely linked with 
education. The course of development from the primitive catechu- 
menal schools, through the cathedral and monastic schools, to the edu- 
cational systems of today is plainly traceable. Says Cubberley: “To 
the requirement of daily reading (in the monasteries) we owe in large 
part the development of the school and the preservation of learning in 
the West during the long intellectual night of the mediaeval period.” 
(Brief History of Education, p. 55.) “The cathedral or episcopal 
schools and the monastic schools formed what might be called the 
secondary school system of the early Middle Ages. They were for 
at least six hundred years the only advanced teaching institutions in 
western Europe, and out of one or the other of these two types of 
advanced schools came practically all those who attained leadership 
in the service of the Church in either of its two great branches. Still 
more, out of the impetus given to advanced study by the more im- 
portant of these schools, the universities of a later period developed.” 
(Ibid. pp. 85f.) 

The Reformation with its insistence upon the authority of the Bible 
made a knowledge of reading necessary for all persons in order to 
secure salvation. Consequently we find among the Reformers a de- 
mand for universal elementary education. Luther’s “Letter to the 
Mayors and Aldermen of all the Cities of Germany in behalf of Chris- 
tion Schools” (1524), and his “Sermon on the Duty of Sending Chil- 
dren to School” (1530), indicate his sense of profound obligation to 
train up not only a devout but an intelligent constituency. In his judg- 
ment and in that of his fellow-Reformers education is essential to 
Protestantism. The so-called religious wars following the Reforma- 
tion made the immediate establishment of universal education an im- 
possibility, but in 1559 the State of Wurtemberg organized a complete 
system of schools, consisting of elementary schools, Particularschulen 
(Latin Schools), and Universities, including the higher school at Stutt- 
gart and the University of Tubingen. Other Protestant German states 
established similar systems, and it is no accident that the first really 
modern educational system was founded by the Protestant Duke Er- 
nest the Pious in Saxe-Gotha and Altenburg in 1642. In course of 
time the Catholic states also established school systems, but in their 
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case the schools arose not from inner necessity but from imitation or 
external pressure. 

In America the same Protestant spirit led to the institution of 
schools and universities at the earliest possible moment. A famous 
passage declares: “After God had carried us safe to New England, 
and we had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, reared convenient places for God’s worship, and settled our 
civil government, one of the next things we longed for and looked 
after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading 
to leave an illiterate ministry to the church when our present minis- 
ters shall lie in the dust.” (New England’s First Fruits, 1643.) 

The Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 respectively are most 

significant. The earlier of the two directed the officials of each town 
to see to it that all the children should be taught “to read and under- 
stand the principles of religion and the capital laws of the country.” 
The latter law declared in its preamble that in the past it had been 
“one chief point of that old deluder Satan to keep men from a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures . . . by keeping them in an unknown 
tongue.” The law commanded that every town having fifty house- 
holders should at once appoint a teacher of reading and writing and 
provide for his wages in such manner as the town might determine; 
and that every town having one hundred householders must provide 
a (Latin) grammar school to fit youths for the University, under a 
penalty of five pounds for failure to do so. (Cubberley, Public Edu- 
cation in the U. S., pp. 17ff.) It will be recalled that Harvard Uni- 
versity had been founded in 1636 by the colonial legislature “to per- 
petuate learning and to insure an educated ministry.” 
’ Throughout our succeeding history, the religious spirit has been a 
constant urge to the establishment of education. The American pub- 
lic school is not to be understood apart from the inward and driving 
necessity of Protestantism, and the fact that American higher educa- 
tion has been and still is largely provided by denominational colleges 
and universities is abundant proof of the place that education holds 
in the mind of evangelical Christianity. 

Arising from an age-long history of concern for education, it is to 
be expected that a school of the prophets like Rochester Theological 
Seminary should constantly be sending out graduates interested in 
education in all its aspects. A study of the careers of Rochester’s 
sons reveals that they have been true to Christianity’s inner spirit in 
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this regard. It is the purpose of this paper to indicate some of the 
main lines along which her contribution has been and is being made 
to educational history. 


There are certain limitations upon the scope of this article which 
need to be kept in mind. The first is that a separate chapter of this 
volume deals with Rochester on the Mission Field. Consequently, 
we must in this place pass by one entire aspect of educational work 
of the greatest significance to which the Seminary has made a notable 
contribution. Virtually every missionary, in whatever special capacity 
he works, must be to a greater or a less degree an educator, and 
Rochester’s sons have been writing their Master’s name in beautiful 
characters in the educational life of the countries to which they have 
ministered. 


Another type of limitation is laid upon us in the very nature of 
the case, namely, the case of those alumni who have gone into public 
school teaching. The number of our men who have taught school at 
one time or another is legion, and they have carried into that im- 
portant work as fine a spirit of idealism and loyalty as have our 
graduates who have served in other fields. But the Seminary can 
can scarcely claim to have had in mind the preparation of men for 
this kind of work, or to have made any special contribution toward 
fitting the men for it. To name them in this paper would therefore 
be beside the mark. It is interesting, nevertheless, that at least two 
Rochester men have acted as public school superintendents for lim- 
ited periods, and a considerable number have given splendid service 
as high school principals. 

We are in a different situation, however, when we enter the sphere 
of the denominational preparatory school, for here it is fairly obvious 
that the Seminary training and the sacrificial spirit of the Christian 
ministry have had a real part in fitting these men for their task. The 
chairs these leaders occupy and the administrative positions they fill 
are on the whole such as are in large part the direct fruitage of the 
Seminary’s teaching and life. 

A third limitation is that of space. Over many of these names we 
are temped to linger in reverent thoughtfulness. But it would be an 
ungracious act to emphasize unduly the contribution of any few men, 
when the spirit of all has been so admirable. The limitation of space 
probably issues, therefore, in a truer perspective than might otherwise 
be the case. 
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It is significant that virtually every portion of the continent has 
been and is being served through the educational work of Rochester 
men. Few indeed are the States or Provinces in which there is not 
at least a denominational preparatory school receiving the ministry 
of her sons. Her line is gone out through all the land. Naturally, 
some sections have drawn more heavily upon her graduates than have 
others, but a map of North America indicating graphically the loca- 
tion of her alumni in educational service would show representatives 
nearly everywhere. And the names of the institutions served reads 
almost like a complete list of our denominational schools, with a lib- 
eral sprinkling of other colleges and universities included. 

This educational contribution will be presented under the following 
divisions : 

I. Academies, Training Schools, Junior Colleges. 

II. Colleges and Universities 

III. Theological Seminaries 

IV. Alma Mater 

V. Miscellaneous Educational Service 

Conclusion. 


I. ACADEMIES, TRAINING SCHOOLS, JUNIOR COLLEGES 


There are in this country many institutions of learning of some- 
what less than college grade! which have contributed greatly to the 
intellectual and religious life of the continent. Among these every- 
where, Rochester men are to be found giving of their best to the 
training of youth. The widespread character of this service may per- 
haps be indicated by noting the names and service of the Rochester 
alumni ® who have served these institutions. They constitute an hon- 
ored company. According to the Seminary’s records, the following 
graduates have occupied positions of high trust in this part of the 
kingdom of God. We shall follow the main geographical divisions of 
the country, but mention the names in alphabetical order. The date 
after each name is the year of graduation from the Seminary. 


1 This classification has been made upon the best published bases. It is recog- 
nized that any such classification must rest upon more or less arbitrary founda- 
tions. The writer trusts that no serious mistakes have been made, but if there 
should be any, they are inadvertent. 

2 Care has been exercised by the writer to make the list of names an inclusive 
one. If there should prove to be omissions the writer expresses his regrets 
and his assurance of their unintentional character. 
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The Maritime Provinces and New England 


William Laird Archibald, Ph.D., 1896: principal, Acadia Academy, 
since 1910. 

Fred Grant Boughton, 1897: under College Presidents. 

Frederic Leonard Chapell, 1884: dean, Gordon Missionary Train- 
ing School, 1899 until his death, 1900. 

Joseph Grosa, 1916: teacher, Monson Academy, since 1916. 

Robert Chipman Hull, Ph.D., 1903: instructor, English Bible, Con- 
necticut Literary Institute, 1905-06. 

Albert Joseph Kennedy, 1904: lecturer on Social Institutions, Bos- 
ton School of Social Work, since 1915. 

Thomas Jefferson Moogan, LL.D., D.D., 1868: under Alma Mater. 

Robert Hall Tozer, ex-1863: principal, Green Mountain Seminary, 
since 1899. 

William Ellsworth Witter, D.D., M.D., 1883: instructor in Missions, 
Gordon Missionary Training School, 1903-11: see further in chapter 
entitled Rochester on the Mission Field. 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 


Truman Jay Backus, LL.D., ex-1867: under College Professors. 

Joseph R. Bellamy, 1857: principal, Albion Academy, 1859 until his 
death in 1866. 

Stephen Burdick, ex-1858: principal, DeRuyter Institute, 1867-68. 

Elisha Manning Carpenter, 1860: teacher, Rochester Classical and 
Scientific Institute, 1864-68. 

Frank Otis Erb, Ph.D., 1904: under Alma Mater. 

Mansfield French Forbell, 1907: president, Alderson Baptist Acad- 
emy since 1918. 

George Hawthorne Gamble, 1918: president, Keystone Academy, 
1918-19. 

Samuel Berkley Leary, 1880: teacher, Colgate Academy, 1892-93. 

Frank Grant Lewis, Ph.D., 1896: under Theological Professors. 

Edgar Perkins Lipscomb, 1889: teacher, Rochester Bible Training 
School, 1908-11. 

John Lewis McCutcheon, 1887: president, Broaddus Female Col- 
lege, 1888-90. 

Francis Bolles Palmer, Ph.D., 1861: under College Professors. 

William Edward Raffety, Ph.D., 1903: under Theological Profes- 
sors. 
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Benson Howard Roberts, D.D., ex-1882: principal, A. M. Ches- 
borough Seminary, 1881-1906. 

James Madison Scarff, 1855: principal, Middlebury Academy, 1866- 
67. 

Alban David Sorensen, 1898: under College Professors. 

Simon Tuska, ex-1858 : teacher, Brockport Collegiate Institute, 1856— 
Ae 

Johnston Estep Walter, 1869: principal, Mount Pleasant Classical 
and Scientific Institute, 1878-81; professor of Languages, State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana, Pa., 1881-82. 

Herman Girvin Cuthbert, 1906: professor, State Normal School 
Newark, N. J., since 1908. 


The Middle States 


Abijah L. Baker, 1864: principal, Attica (Ind.) Scientific Institute, 
1864-65. 

Francis Stephens Bernauer, 1905: teacher, Columbia College of Ex- 
pression, Chicago. 

Howard LeRoy Bethel, 1911: professor of Mathematics, Rio Grande 
College, since 1920. 

George Campbell Fetter, 1913: professor of Sociology, Frances 
Shimer School, since 1915. 

John Caldwell Calhoun Clarke, D.D., 1861: under College Pro- 
fessors. 

John Walden Crouch, 1896: professor, Ancient Languages, La 
Grange College, 1896-98 ; president, 1905-10, and since 1919. 

Charles Herbert Eyman, 1919: professor, Y. M. C. A. College, Chi- 
cago, since 1919. 

Joseph Daniel Fisher, ex-1867: professor, Latin and Greek, Mc- 
Corkle College, 1878-81. 

Gilbert Hays Frederick, D.D., ex-1873: teacher, Chicago Missionary 
Training School, 1908. 

Ransom Harvey, D.D., 1881: under College Professors. 

Spencer Fuller Holt, ex-1856: president, Howe Institute, 1873-84. 

George Fisher Linnfield, 1876: principal Wayland Academy, 1882 
until his death, 1890. 

Reuben Berkley McVeigh, ex-1881: under College Professors. 

Edwin Faxon Osborn, D.D., 1894: professor of History and Litera- 
ture, Ewing College, 1899-1900. 
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Adoniram Judson Rowland, D.D., 1866: president, Mount Auburn 
Ladies Institute, 1868-70. 

Charles Smith Sheffield, 1863: president, Pierce City Baptist Col- 
lege, 1880-84. 

Arthur Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., 1911: under Theological Profes- 
sors. 

Jeremiah Huston Smith, ex-1863: under College Professors. 

George Wilson Trout, 1902: instructor, Kansas State Manual Train- 
ing College, 1907-09: professor of History and Social Sciences, 1909- 
18; dean, since 1918. 

Obed Jacob White, D.D., 1887: principal, Eureka Baptist College, 
1883-84. 

Perry Daniel Woods, 1908: teacher, Western New York Institute 
for Deaf Mutes, 1908-11: professor of Modern Languages and Bible, 
Rio Grande College, since 1919. 

Edward Allen Wyman, Ph.D., D.D., 1863: professor, Louisiana Col- 
lege, 1869. 


The Southern States 


Lynn Brinkley Albert, 1886: under Religious Education. 

Almon Clematus Bacone, ex-1860: principal, Cherokee Seminary, 
1876-80; president, Bacone Indian University, 1880, until his death, 
1896. 

James Madison Brown, 1909: instructor in Bible, Round Hill Acad- 
emy, since 1919. 

Paul Stanley Burdick, 1917: principal, Fouke School, since 1919. 

David Crosby, 1871: professor, Bacone Indian University, 1887- 
91. 

Patrick William Dorsey, 1881: instructor Waco State Normal 
School, 1898; professor of Greek, Ouchita College, 1900-01. 

George Hurlburt Felton, M.D., ex-1874: professor, University of 
New Orleans, 1887-1911. 

George Frederick Genung, D.D., 1875: professor, Benedict Insti- 
tute, 1887-89; professor, Richmond Theological Seminary, 1898-99 ; 
dean, 1899-1901. 

Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, D.D., 1856: president, Benedict Insti- 
tute, 1879 until his death, 1881. 

John Oliver Guthrie, 1902: professor of Biblical Literature and 
History, Bacone Indian University, since 1909. 
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John Burgess Hamberlin, 1858: president, Meridian Female Col- 
lege, 1865-72; principal, Healing Springs Industrial Academy, 1889- 
oo: 

Thomas Lloyd Hickman, 1920: physical director, Virginia Union 
University, 1920-23. 

Nahum Hines, 1883: professor, Richmond Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, 1884-87. 

Louis Christopher Hoppel, 1881: teacher, Roger Williams Univer- 
sity, 1882-83; principal, Benedict Institute, 1883-87. 

Miles Oscar Keller, 1888: president, Mount Lebanon College, 1895- 
96; superintendent, Seminole Indian School for Boys, 1899-1901. 

Frank Tobey Knowles, 1897: professor, Benedict Institute, 1897— 
1904; Y. M. C. A. educational work since 1904. 

Alfred Augustus Newhall, 1875: professor of Greek, University of 
New Orleans, 1894-1908. 

John Weaver Newsom, 1907, head of theological department, Bishop 
College, 1908-10. 

Frederick Cotchefer Redfern, Ph.D., 1901: under Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Sidney Edwards Richardson, 1857: professor Cherokee Seminary, 
1853-55. 

William Semple Ryland, Ph.D., D.D., 1858: professor, Emma Mer- 
cer Institute, 1857-69; professor, Lexington Female College, 1873-76; 
president, 1876-80; professor, Sciences, Bethel College, 1880-95; 
president, 1899 until his death, 1896. 

John Hart Scott, D.D., 1874: under College Deans. 

James Thomas Simpson, 1913: principal, Kosciusko Industrial 
School, 1914-15; president, Mound Bayou College, 1915-18. 

Nelson Slater Smith, 1857: professor, Arkansas College, 1857-59. 

Lyman Beecher Tefft, D.D., 1860: professor Roger Williams Uni- 
versity, 1874-83; president, Hartshorn Memorial College, 1883-1912. 

Roy Leo Van Deman, 1899: under University Professors. 

Jesse Virgil Vermillion, 1897: president, East Texas Baptist Insti- 
tute, 1897-99; president, Jacksonville College, 1899-1903, and since 
1909; president, Buckner College, 1908-09. 

James Edson Warner, 1895: professor of Greek and Ancient His- 
tory, Mississippi College, 1897-98. 
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George Wharton, D.D., ex-1890: professor, Latin and Greek, Mis- 
_ sissippi College, 1910-15; professor of Bible and Greek, Mars Hill 
College, since 1916. 

Lewis Evans Worley, 1907, professor, Bacone Indian University, 
since 1913. 


Western States 


Samuel Everton, 1907: under College Administrative Officers. 

Thomas Waterman Greene, 1863: president, California College, 
1876 until his death, 1877. 

Uriah Gregory, D.D., ex-1874: president, California College, 1878- 
81. 

Milton McWhorter Livingston, 1906: professor of History, Pomona 
Junior College, 1917-20. 

Lowell Mason Protzman, 1885: superintendent, Government Indian 
Training School, Pyramid Lake, Nev., 1889-90. 

Claiborne Alphonso Woody, D.D., LL.D., 1884: principal, Chemawa 
Indian Industrial School, 1887-88. 


The German Department, Rochester Theological Seminary 


Not least among these schools of somewhat less than full college 
standing is the German Department of our own Seminary. To this 
Department, the Seminary’s contribution has been of the most signi- 
ficant sort, for nearly all its past and present faculty members are 
graduates of the English Department. Their names follow: 

Jacob Samuel Gubelmann, D.D., 1860: professor of Christian The- 
ology and Homiletics, 1885-94; professor of Christian Theology, 
Ethics, and Homiletics, 1894 until his retirement in 1915; professor 
emeritus, until his death in 1919. 

Lewis Kaiser, D.D., ex-1886: acting professor, Old Testament In- 
terpretation and Life of Christ, 1890-99; professor, since 1899. 

Frederick William Charles Meyer, ex-1890: professor of Syste- 
matic Theology, Homiletics, and Religious Education, since 1915. 

Albert John Ramaker, D.D., 1886: instructor, 1889-90; acting pro- 
fessor, Church History and Greek, 1890-02; professor of Church His- 
tory and the Acts and Pauline Epistles, since 1902. 

Walter Rauschenbusch, D.D., 1886: under Alma Mater. 

Hermann Moritz Schaeffer, 1867: professor, Biblical Literature and 
Rhetoric, 1872-84; professor, New Testament Interpretation and 
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Mental and Moral Philosophy, 1884-89; professor, New Testament 
Interpretation and Pastoral Theology, 1889 until his death in 1897. 
Gustavus Adolphus Schneider, 1891: instructor since 1908. 


II. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


While there is no authoritative list of officially accredited institu- 
tions of higher learning, various lists have been compiled by State 
Universities, State Departments of Education, Educational Associa- 
tions, Denominational Boards, and the like, on the basis of what is 
deemed to be adequate endowment, faculty, equipment, and so forth. 

Following these accreditings, it is significant how many outstand- 
ing colleges and universities have Rochester alumni upon their official 
staff. And here again as in the case of the group of schools already 
discussed, the entire continent is included in the sweep of the Semi- 
nary’s service. The names and positions of those whose service has 
been in this sphere constitute an impressive list. 


Presidents 


Galusha Anderson, S.T.D., LL.D., 1856: under Theological Pro- 
fessors. 

Ernest DeWitt Burton, D.D., 1882: under Alma Mater. 

Fred Grant Boughton, 1897: instructor in German, Vermont Acad- 
emy, 1898; professor of Philosophy, McMinnville College, 1906-17; 
secretary, Denison University, 1917-22; president, Sioux Falls Col- 
lege, since 1922. 

John Harvard Castle, D.D., 1853: principal, Toronto Baptist Col- 
lege (now McMaster University), 1881-89. 

Arthur Billings Chaffee, D.D., 1879: professor, Latin Language and 
Literature, Franklin College, 1879-87; professor of Chemistry and 
Physics, 1887-89; president, Central University of Iowa, 1895-99; 
professor, Philosophy and History, Des Moines College, 1899-1900 ; 
president, Bishop College, 1901-07; professor, History, Kalamazoo 
College, 1907-11. 

John Arthur Earl, D.D., 1895: president, Des Moines College, 1911- 
1923. 

Lemuel Addison Garrison, D.D., 1899: professor, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Central University of Iowa, 1899; vice-president, 1900-03 ; 
president, 1903-09. 

John J. Heimenga, 1919: president Calvin College, since 1919. 
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Adin Almerin Kendrick, D.D., LL.D., 1861: president, Shurtleff Col- 
lege, 1872-94; professor in theological department, 1899 until his death 
in 1902. 

Arthur Elwell Main, D.D., 1872: president Alfred University, 1893- 
95; dean and professor, Systematic and Practical Theology, since 1901. 

Archibald P. McDiarmid, D.D., ex-1878: principal, Brandon College, 
1899-1912. 

Stanley Albert McKay, D.D., 1881: president, Shurtleff College, 
1900-1905. 

Lemuel Moss, D.D., LL.D., 1860: under Theological Professors. 

Leonard William Riley, D.D., 1897: president, Linfield College, since 
1906. 

Oscar Ernest Sams, D.D., 1902: president Carson and Newman 
College, since 1920. 

Franklin Wait Sweet, D.D., 1902: president, Brandon College, 1922 
until his death, 1924. 

George Wheaton Taft, D.D., 1889: under Theological Seminaries. 

James Monroe Taylor, D.D., LL.D., 1871: president, Vassar College, 
1886-1914. 


Deans and Other Administrative Officers 


Stuart Samuel Bates, D.D., 1881: educational secretary, McMaster 
University, from 1908 to his death in 1925. 

Clark Mills Brink, Ph.D., 1882: instructor, Rhetoric and Oratory, 
Brown University, 1892-95; professor, English and History, Kalama- 
zoo College, 1895-1901; professor, English, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, 1902-11; assistant to president, 1908-1909; dean of Science, 
1908-09; dean of the College, 1909-16; professor of English, 1911 
until his death in 1916. 

Augustine Spencer Carman, D.D., 1885: under Theological Sem- 
inaries. 

Samuel Everton, 1908: professor of English Bible, Okanagan Col- 
lege, 1912-15; principal, 1914-15; registrar, Brandon College, since 
1920. 

Ransom Harvey, D.D., 1881: dean of Divinity Department, Shurtleff 
College, 1901-03; head of Divinity Department, LaGrange College, 
1904-11; president, 1911-13; acting president, 1918-19; dean of 
Divinity Department, since 1913. 
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Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, D.D., LL.D., 1866: under Theological 
Seminaries. 

George Briggs Huntington, 1901: registrar, University of Rochester, 
1901-03. 

David Porter Leas, 1866; treasurer and trustee, Bucknell University, 
1882 until his death in 1916. 

Edward Baxter Marsh, ex—1882: assistant instructor, Latin, Amherst 
College, 1880-82; assistant librarian, 1880-85; registrar, 1880-95. 

Samuel Pearce Merrill, 1860: under Alma Mater. 

Alonzo Ketcham Parker, D.D., 1870: under Theological Seminaries. 

Llewellyn Phillips, D.D., ex-1901: professor of Education and Bibli- 
cal Literature, Bucknell University, 1902 until his death in 1922; dean, 
1918-22. 

John Kenneth Riley, 1924: registrar, Linfield College, since 1924. 

John Hart Scott, D.D., 1874: professor of Theology, Shaw Univer- 
sity, 1896-97 ; president, Bacone Indian University, 1897-1905; pro- 
fessor of Biology, N. E. State Normal School of Oklahoma, 1909-10; 
dean, Oklahoma Baptist University, 1911-12. 

Winfield Scott, 1861: president, Board of Regents, and Chancellor 
of the University of Arizona, 1903-04. 


College and Umversity Professors 

The number of Rochester men who have engaged in college teach- 
ing for a longer or a shorter time is large. Probably the best way for 
us to see this contribution in perspective will be to summarize the work 
of these professors according to the general section of the country 
in which they have served. While there has been a certain amount of 
interchange geographically, we shall try to place each man in the sec- 
tion in which his more important work has been done. 


The Maritime Provinces and New England 

Harry Heath Bawden, Jr. Ph.D., 1898: professor of Philosophy, 
Vassar College, 1901-07; professor of Philosophy, The University of 
Cincinnati, 1907-08. 

George Herbert Conley, ex-1905: professor of Rhetoric, Connecticut 
Wesleyan University, since 1920. 

John Franklin Genung, Litt.D., D.D., 1875: instructor in English, 
Amherst College, 1882-84; associate professor of Rhetoric, 1888-1905 ; 
professor of English Literature, 1906-07; professor, Literary and 
Biblical Interpretation, 1907 until his death in 1919. 
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William Norman Hutchins, Ph.D., 1894: professor of Homiletics 
and Religious Education, Acadia University since 1922. 

Alban David Sorensen, 1898: instructor in Philosophy and Educa- 
tion, Alfred University, 1900-01; master of Mathematics, Peddie In- 
stitute, 1901-02; associate professor of Philosophy, Colby College, 
1903-05 ; professor of Philosophy, Temple University, 1907-08. 


Ontaria, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 


Truman Jay Backus, LL.D., ex-1867: professor of English Litera- 
ture, Vassar College, 1867-82; president, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
1882 until his death in 1908. 

George Burman Foster, Ph. D., 1887: under Theological Professors. 

Henry Fowler, ex-1857: professor of Political Economy, The Uni- 
versity of Rochester, 1855-58. 

Ryland Morris Kendrick, ex-1893: instructor in Greek, The Univer- 
sity of Rochester, 1891-94, 1896-99; professor since 1899. 

Wayland Hoyt, D.D., LL.D., 1863: professor, Science and Religion, 
and the Art of Public Speech, Temple University, 1906 until his death 
in 1910. 

Charles Hartshorn Maxson, Ph.D., 1895: instructor in Political 
Science, The University of Pennsylvania, 1912-14; assistant professor 
since 1914. 

William Carey Morey, Ph.D., D.C.L., ex-1875: tutor in Latin, The 
University of Rochester, 1869-70; professor of History and English 
Literature, Kalamazoo College, 1870-72; professor of Latin Language 
and Literature, The University of Rochester, 1872-77; professor of 
Latin and History, 1877-83 ;-professor of History and Political Science, 
1883-1920 ; professor emeritus, 1920 until his death in 1925. 

Adoniram Judson Sage, D.D., 1863: under Theological Professors. 

Nathan Sheppard, 1859: professor, The University of Chicago, 1871- 
74; professor of English Literature and Public Speaking, Allegheny 
College, 1875-78. 

Charles Augustus Strong, LL.D., ex-1888: instructor in Psychology, 
Cornell University, 1887-89; docent in Psychology, Clark University, 
1890; associate professor of Psychology, The University of Chicago, 
1892-95 ; lecturer in Psychology, Columbia University, 1895-1903 ; pro- 
fessor of Psychology, since 1903. 

James Ten Broeke, Ph.D., 1887: professor of Philosophy, McMaster 
University, since 1895, 
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Frederick Augustus Vanderburgh, Ph.D., 1880: lecturer in Assyrian 
and Sumerian Languages and History, Columbia University, since 
1910. 

Albert Perlea VanDusen, Ph.D., 1909: professor of Sociology and 
Economics, Carson and Newman College, 1912-17; professor of Soci- 
ology, Syracuse University, since 1919. 

Leland Foster Wood, Ph.D., 1911: under Alma Mater. 


Middle States 


Frank Adkins, 1866: professor of Greek, Central University of 
Iowa, 1866-68; secretary, Ohio Baptist Education Society, 1897-98. 

William Ashmore, D.D., 1879: professor of Greek, Shurtleff Col- 
lege, 1874-75; instructor in Greek, Brown University, 1875-76; see 
further separate article, Rochester on the Mission Field. 

William Henry Harrison Avery, D.D., 1879: professor of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy, Shurtleff College, 1891-94. 

Charles Thomas Battin, ex-1918: professor of Economics, Ottawa 
University, 1916-20. 

Wayland Richardson Benedict, 1870: professor of Philosophy, the 
University of Cincinnati, 1875-1907 ; professor emeritus, 1907 until his 
death in 1915. 

John Caldwell Calhoun Clarke, D.D., 1861: under Theological Pro- 
fessors. 

Frederick German Detweiler, 1908: instructor, Denison University, 
1916-18; professor of Bible and Sociology since 1918. 

Norman Fox, D.D., 1857: professor of Theology, William Jewell 
College, 1869-73. 

James Wesley Graves, D.D., 1899: instructor in Homiletics, Des 
Moines College, 1908-14. 

Luike Johann Hemmes, 1914: professor of Philosophy, Brandon Col- 
lege, 1920-24. 

Norton James Hilton, 1903: instructor in Bible, Lincoln College, 
1914-15. 

Paul John Hoffmann, 1916: professor of Sociology and Economics, 
Sioux Falls College, since 1920. 

Franklin Johnson, Ph.D., 1903: head Washington office, Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, 1919; professor of Sociology, Grinnell 
College, since 1920. 

9 
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Addison Jones, 1859: instructor, the University of Chicago, 1863- 
64. 

Reuben Berkley McVeigh, ex-1881: professor of Languages, Grand 
River College, 1879-84; professor, Nebraska Baptist Seminary, 1884— 
86; professor of Languages, Central University of Iowa, 1887-88. 

Francis Bolles Palmer, Ph.D., 1861: professor of Greek, Lawrence 
University, 1863-65; professor of Greek, Wayland Academy, 1865- 
67; professor of Ancient Languages, Fredonia (N. Y.) State Normal 
School, 1867-68; professor of Didactics, Brockport (N. Y.) State 
Normal School, 1869-71; professor of Ancient Languages, 1871-78; 
principal, Fredonia State Normal School, 1878 until retirement, 1906. 

Pleasant Lee Powell, D.D., 1900: under Theological Professors. 

William Collins Pratt, 1857: professor, Central University of lowa, 
1879-80. 

Cyril Fuller Richards, 1924: professor of Philosophy, Brandon Col- 
lege, since 1924. 

Arthur Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., 1911: under Theological Professors. 

Arthur St. Clair Sloan, 1900: instructor in Spanish, Wooster Col- 
lege, 1916-17; professor of Education and Spanish, Cedarville Col- 
lege, 1917-18; instructor of Romance Languages, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, since 1919. 

Jeremiah Huston Smith, ex-1863: professor of Languages, Franklin 
College, 1876-80. 

George Arthur Starring, ex-1909: professor of Journalism and Ad- 
vertising, South Dakota State College (dates unknown). 

James Pomeroy Stephenson, Ph.D., LL.D., 1871: professor of Greek, 
Des Moines College, 1887-92; professor of English and Logic, 1892— 
1900; professor of Philosophy, since 1900. 

Raymond Bradley Stevens, 1916: professor of English Bible, Grand 
Island College, since 1919. 

William Arnold Stevens, D.D., LL.D., ex-1865: under Alma Mater. 

Frederick William Stewart, 1914: professor of Religious Education, 
Denison University, since 1924. 

Lorenzo Dow Weyand, Ph.D., 1909: professor of Sociology, Wil- 
liam Jewell College, since 1919. 

William Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D., LL.D., 1858: under Alma Mater. 

Benjamin Stuytes Terry, LL.D., ex-1881: professor of English His- 
tory, the University of Chicago, since 1892. 
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Southern States 


Francis Fritchey Butler, 1898: professor of Bible and English, Okla- 
homa Baptist University, 1902-04. 

Charles Henry Haynes, 1919: professor of Greek, Morehouse Col- 
lege, since 1919. 

Charles DuBoise Hubert, 1912: professor of New ee More- 
house College, since 1914. 


Western States 


Gilbert Ellis Bailey, Ph.D., ex-1880: professor of Geology, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, since 1900. 

Willard Roy Jewell, 1910: professor of Philosophy and Public 
Speaking, Linfield College, 1919-20; professor of Sacred Literature 
and Public Speaking, since 1920. 

George Dicker Knights, D.D., 1900: professor of English, Redlands 
University, 1909-12. 

Howland Cyrus Merrill, 1898: professor of History and Economics, 
Ottawa University, 1893-96; professor of Latin, Shurtleff College, 
1904-08 ; professor of Latin, Franklin College, 1908-12; professor of 
Classical Languages, 1912-20; professor of Political Science and His- 
tory, Redlands University, since 1920. 

Gustav Reinhold Schlauch, 1897: president, Colfax College, 1899- 
1900; professor of History and Latin, Spokane University, 1915-19; 
professor of History, Linfield College, since 1919. 

William James Sly, Ph.D., 1895: Director of Religious Education 
for Colorado Baptist Convention, 1912-17; for Connecticut Baptist 
Convention, 1917-19; for New Americans, A.B.P.S., 1919-22; pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Linfield College, since 1922. 

George Reuben Varney, D.D., 1897: professor of English and Public 
Speaking, Linfield College, 1908-09; professor of Philosophy and 
Public Speaking, 1917-19; instructor in Public Speaking, Oregon 
Agricultural College, since 1919. 

John Sherman Wallace, 1904: professor of Bible History and Intro- 
duction and Public Speaking, Linfield College, 1909-17. 


III. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


The field of theological education is naturally close to the heart of 
Rochester. And it is here, among institutions doing work similar to 
that which our Seminary has sought to do that recognition is most 
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significant. Has Rochester been making through the years a worthy 
contribution to the theological leadership of the nation? The answer ~ 
is to be found in the names of those institutions which have honored 
Rochester alumni by electing them to administrative and teaching posi- 
tions. 

The theological schools to which, in addition to our own Seminary, 
Rochester has contributed faculty members or administrative officials 
constitute an impressive list. To the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary were contributed a president, and professors of theology, 
church history, and homiletics. To the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, a president, two professors of systematic theology, and an in- 
structor in Greek and now a professor of missions. To the Biblical 
Theological Seminary of New York, a professor of New Testament. 
To the College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, a dean. To the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, a professor of church history. To Col- 
gate Theological Seminary, a professor of homiletics. To Crozer 
Theological Seminary, professors of systematic theology and church 
history, and a lecturer in New Testament. To the Kansas City The- 
ological Seminary, a president, and professors of Old Testament, New 
Testament, homiletics, sociology, and religious education. To Newton 
Theological Institution, professors of New Testament, church history, 
and homiletics, and an instructor in its former French department. 
To the Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, a president, and pro- 
fessors of systematic theology and church history. To the Southwest- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, a dean and professors of church 
history and theology. To thé Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
Berkeley, a professor of New Testament. To the University of Chi- 
cago, two presidents, professors of systematic theology, New Testa- 
ment, homiletics, a lecturer on missions, a corresponding secretary, 
recorder, and student secretary. To Yale University, a professor of 
New Testament, who later became professor of systematic theology. 
In the paragraphs which follow these facts will be found in detail. 

The following alumni have held or hold administrative positions in 
theological seminaries other than Rochester : 

Galusha Anderson, S.T.D., LL.D., 1856: professor of Homiletics, 
Church Polity, and Pastoral Duties, Newton Theological Institution, 
1866-73; president, the University of Chicago, 1878-85; president, 
Denison University, 1887-90; professor of Homiletics, Church Polity, 
and Pastoral Duties, Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 1890-92; 
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professor of Homiletics, Church Polity, and Pastoral Duties, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1892, until retirement, 1903. 

Ernest DeWitt Burton, D.D., 1882: under Alma Mater. 

Philip Wendell Crannell, D.D., 1888: professor of Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology, Kansas Baptist City Theological Seminary since 
1902; president, since 1903. 

Alonzo Willard Fortune, special student, 1903-04: sometime dean, 
College of the Bible (Disciples). 

Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, LL.D., D.D., 1866: secretary, Bap- 
tist Union Theological Seminary, 1876-89; secretary, the University of 
Chicago, 1890-1913; registrar, the University of Chicago, 1896-1913; 
corresponding secretary, since 1913. 

Charles Edmund Hewitt, D.D., 1863: secretary, North Western 
Baptist Education Society, 1889-1911; financial secretary, Baptist 
Theological Union, 1888-97; student secretary, Divinity School, the 
University of Chicago, 1897 until his death, 1911. 

Claiborne Milton Hill, D.D., 1884: president and professor of Bibli- 
cal Theology, Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, since 1904. 

Arthur Elwin Main, D.D., L.H.D., 1872; dean and professor of 
Systematic Theology and Practical Theology, Alfred Theological Sem- 
inary, since 1901. 

George Washington Northrup, D.D., LL.D., 1857: under Alma 
Mater. 

George Wheaton Taft, D.D., 1889: president, Grand Island College, 
1913-16; dean, Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1916-17; pres- 
ident and professor of History and Homiletics, since 1917, 


It is not a little significant of the quality of Rochester’s department 
of Biblical and Systematic Theology that so many other seminaries 
have called to similar chairs alumni of this institution. The names 
which follow will give some indication of this important contribution. 

Walter Thomas Conner, Th.D., 1909: professor of Theology, South 
Western Baptist Theological Seminary, since 1910. 

George Burman Foster, Ph.D., 1887: professor of Philosophy, Mc- 
Master University, 1892-95; associate professor of Systematic The- 
ology, the University of Chicago, 1895-97 ; professor, 1897-1905 ; pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion, 1905 until his death, 1918. 

David Heagle, Ph.D., D.D., 1861: professor, Des Moines College, 
1880; dean and professor, theological department, Southwestern Bap- 
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tist University, 1897-1902, 1905; professor of Systematic Theology, 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1913-19. 

Claiborne Milton Hill, D.D., 1884: under preceding section. 

Elias Henry Johnson, D.D., LL.D., 1871: professor of Systematic 
Theology, Crozer Theological Seminary, 1882 until his death, 1906. 

John William Johnson, 1906; professor of Systematic Theology, 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, since 1913. 

Arthur Elwin Main, D.D., L.H.D., 1872: under preceding section. 

Lemuel Moss, D.D., LL.D., 1860: professor of Theology, Bucknell 
University, 1865-68; professor, Crozer Theological Seminary, 1872- 
74; president, the University of Chicago, 1874-75; president, Indiana 
State University, 1875-84; lecturer in Christian Economics, Bucknell 
University, 1899, until his death, 1904. 

George Washington Northrup, D.D., LL.D., 1857: under Alma 
Mater. 

Henry Burke Robins, Ph.D., 1905: under Alma Mater. 

George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., ex-1880: professor of 
New Testament Interpretation and Criticism, Yale Divinity School, 
1886-96 ; professor of Systematic Theology, 1896 until his death, 1906. 


Not a few teachers of the Bible as such have gone forth from 
Rochester into sister institutions of theological learning. We note the 
following: 

Ernest DeWitt Burton, D.D., 1882: under Alma Mater. 

John Caldwell Calhoun Clarke, D.D., 1861: professor of Greek, the 
University of Chicago, 1865-66; professor in the Baptist Union The- 
ological Seminary, 1866-67; professor, Mount Auburn (Cincinnati) 
Young Ladies Institute, 1871-73; professor, Shurtleff College, 1875- 
86. 

Lyman Morse Denton, Ph.D., 1900: professor of New Testament, 
Kansas City Baptist Theological Seminary, since 1916. 

Samuel Arthur Devan, 1912: instructor in New Testament, Crozer 
Theological Seminary, 1920-22. 

Benjamin Reno Downer, Th.D., 1895: professor of Old Testament 
and Hebrew, Kansas City Baptist Theological Seminary, since 1908. 

Jacob Heinrichs, D.D., 1889: professor, Northern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, since 1919: see further in separate article, Rochester 
on the Mission Field. 
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Philip Augustus Nordell, D.D., 1873: assistant professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis, University of Chicago, 1892-93; 
instructor, Newton Theological Institution, 1914-15. 

David Alexander Pitt, D.D., 1905: instructor in Greek, Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, 1919. 

Arthur Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., 1911: professor of Biblical History 
and Literature, Chicago Y. M. C. A. College, 1917-22; professor of 
Biblical Literature, William Jewell College, 1922-23; professor of 
New Testament, Unitarian School of Theology, Berkeley, since 1924 

George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., ex-1880: under professors of Biblical 
and Systematic Theology. 

John Henry Strong, D.D., 1893: under Alma Mater. 


The chair of Church History in other theological schools has been 
occupied by the following Rochester alumni: 

Augustine Spencer Carman, D.D., 1885: corresponding secretary, 
Ohio Baptist Education Society, and educational secretary of Denison 
University and Shepardson College, 1899-1910; acting professor of 
Church History, Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, since 1920, 

Theodore Weld Hopkins, 1873: under Alma Mater. 

John Breckenridge Jackson, D.D., 1863: professor of Church His- 
tory, Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 1867-70. 

Thomas Jefferson Morgan, D.D., LL.D., 1868: under Alma Mater. 

Albert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D., 1875: under Alma Mater. 

George Wheaton Taft, D.D., 1889: under Presidents of Theological 
Schools. 

Jesse Burgess Thomas, D.D., LL.D., ex-1855: professor of Church 
History, Newton Theological Institution, 1888-1909; professor emeri- 
tus, 1908 until his death, 1915. 

Henry Clay Vedder, D.D., 1876: professor of Church History, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, since 1894; lecturer, the University of 
Chicago, 1910; McCormick Theological Seminary, 1918. 


In the field of the application of the Gospel, professorships and in- 
structorships of various designations have been filled by Rochester 


men: 
Galusha Anderson, S.T.D., LL.D., 1856: under Presidents of Theo- 
logical Institutions. 
Philip Wendell Crannell, D.D., 1888: under Presidents of Theologi- 
cal Institutions. 
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Wayland Hoyt, D.D., LL.D., 1863: professor of Science and Re- 
ligion, and of the Art of Public Speech, the Theological School, Temple 
University, 1906-10. 

Frederick Crosby Lovett, 1899: instructor, Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, since 1919. 

Pleasant Lee Powell, D.D., 1900: professor of Homiletics, Colgate 
Theological Seminary, 1914-19: professor of Biblical Literature, 
Franklin College, since 1919. 

William Edward Raffety, Ph.D., D.D., 1903: professor of Sociology 
and Religious Education, Kansas City Theological Seminary, 1908-16. 

Adoniram Judson Sage, D.D., 1863: professor of the Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Rochester, 1870-72: professor of 
Homiletics, Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 1884 until his re- 
tirement, 1888. 

Stacy R. Warburton, D.D., 1902: professor of Missions in Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, since 1925. 

James Nelson Williams, D.D., 1853: instructor in the French De- 
partment, Newton Theological Institution, 1889-98. 


IV. ALMA MATER 


One of the final tests of a school’s educational policy is the degree 
to which it develops its own leadership. Probably no Seminary would 
do well to depend solely upon its own training to prepare its faculty, 
for that would result almost surely in an undesirable provincialism and 
inbreeding. But if in addition to the institution’s own course in whole 
or in part, the faculty members represent a wide diversity of training 
and service in other institutions, as well as intensive preparation for 
the field in which they specialize, then the essentials of the school’s 
spirit will be carried on from generation to generation, along with the 
progress that must characterize any forward-looking enterprise. 

It is just such an outlook that is possessed by the Rochester alumni 
upon our faculty. These represent many colleges and universities, and 
almost every section of the country. Their training has been of the 
best that the nation affords, and not a few of them have spent long 
periods in residence at European universities. The degree to which 
Rochester herself has prepared her own leadership is indicated by the 
fact that out of a total professorial list of fifty, including the German 
Department, twenty-eight have been students at the Seminary, and 
twenty-five have been full graduates. 
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We name first the two Rochester men who have filled the office of 
President. The other alumni on the faculty follow in alphabetical 
order. 

Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 1859: president and 
professor of Biblical Theology, 1872-1912; president emeritus, 1912 
until his death, 1922. 

Clarence Augustus Barbour, D.D., 1891: president and professor of 
Homiletics, since April, 1915. 

Walter Robert Betteridge, D.D., 1891: instructor in Hebrew, 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1891-92; assistant professor, He- 
brew Language and Literature, 1892-1900; acting professor, 1900-01 ; 
professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature, 1901 until his 
death in 1916. Dr. Betteridge was also librarian, 1901-13. 

David Bovington, D.D., 1908: instructor in Theology, Rochester 
Theological Seminary, 1909-12; instructor in Homiletics, 1912-15. 

John Richard Brown, 1895: professor of the Hebrew Language and 
Literature, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1919-22. 

Samuel Emmons Brown, 1873: acting professor of New Testament 
Exegesis, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1876 until his death, 1877. 

Ernest DeWitt Burton, D.D., 1882: instructor in New Testament 
Greek, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1882-83; associate professor 
of New Testament Interpretation, Newton Theological Institution, 
1883-86; professor, 1886-92; professor of New Testament Interpreta- 
tion, the University of Chicago, 1892-1923; president, the University 
of Chicago, since 1923. 

Adelbert Sumpter Coats, D.D., 1877: professor of Elocution and 
Sacred Oratory, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1881-91. 

Frank Otis Erb, Ph.D., 1904: instructor in Religious Education, 
Chicago Missionary Training School, 1911-12; instructor in Religious 
Education, Baptist Institute for Christian Workers, Philadelphia, 1917- 
23; professor of Religious Education, Rochester Theological Seminary, 
since 1923. 

Glenn Blackmer Ewell, 1911: assistant librarian, Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1911-13; librarian, since 1913; registrar, since 1917. 

Theodore Weld Hopkins, 1873: professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 1874-80; acting professor of Church 
History, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1889-90; professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History and Church Polity, Auburn Theological Seminary, 
1893-95. 
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John Henry Mason, D.D., 1877: professor of English Bible, Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary, 1904-13. 

Conrad Henry Moehlman, Ph.D., 1905: instructor in Church His- 
tory, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1907-08; instructor in Hebrew, 
1909-10; associate professor of Biblical Languages, 1910-13; profes- 
sor of English Bible and Biblical Theology, 1913-14; professor of New 
Testament Interpretation, 1914-18; professor of Church History, since 
1918. 

Albert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D., 1875: acting professor of 
Church History, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1877-80; professor 
of Church History, 1880-81; professor of Church History, McMaster 
University, 1881-1901; professor of Church History and dean, South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 1901-13; professorial lecturer 
University of Chicago, 1906; professor of Church History, Baylor 
University, 1913-17; professor of Church History and Comparative 
Religion, Vanderbilt University, 1917-18, now professor of Church 
History, Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 

Justin Wroe Nixon, 1908: acting professor of the Hebrew 
Language and Literature, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1916-17; 
professor, 1917-18; professor of English Bible and Sociology, 1918-24. 

George Washington Northrup, D.D., LL.D., 1857: instructor in 
Ecclesiastical History, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1857-58; pro- 
fessor, 1858-65; acting professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
University of Chicago, 1867-69; president and professor of Systematic 
Theology, Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 1867-92; professor 
and head of the department of Theology, the University of Chicago, 
1892, until his death in 1900. 

Walter Rauschenbusch, D.D., 1886: acting professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation, and Natural Sciences, German Department, 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1897-99; professor, 1899-1902; pro- 
fessor of Church History, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1902 until 
his death in 1918. Earl Lecturer, Pacific School of Religion, 1910; 
Merrick Lecturer, Ohio Wesleyan University, 1911; Gates Lecturer, 
Grinnell College, 1914; Enoch Pond Lecturer, Bangor Theological 
Seminary, 1915; Taylor Lecturer, Yale University, 1917. 

Henry Burke Robins, Ph.D., 1905: acting professor of Systematic 
Theology, Pacific Coast Theological Seminary, 1907-12; professor, 
1912-13; professor of Religious Education, History and Philosophy 
of Religion, and Missions, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1913-23; 
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professor of History and Philosophy of Religion and Missions, since 
1923: 

William Arnold Stevens, D.D., LL.D., ex-1865 ; classical tutor, Deni- 
son University, 1863-65; professor of Greek Language and Litera- 
ture, Denison University, 1866-77 ; professor of Biblical Literature and 
New Testament Exegesis, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1877 until 
his death in 1910. 

John Henry Strong, D.D., 1893: associate professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation, Rochester Theological Seminary, 1904-10; pro- 
fessor, 1910-13; professor, Biblical Theological Seminary, since 1924. 

Benjamin Osgood True, D.D., 1870: professor of Church History, 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1881 until his death in 1902. 

William Cleaver Wilkinson, D:D., LL.D., 1859: ad interim professor 
of Modern Languages, the University of Rochester, 1863-64; pro- 
fessor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, Rochester Theological 
Seminary, 1872-81; professor of Poetry and Criticism, the University 
of Chicago, 1892 until his death in 1920. 

Leland Foster Wood, Ph.D., 1911: professor of Religious Educa- 
tion and Biblical Literature, Bucknell University, 1922-25; professor 
of English Bible and Christian Sociology, Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, since 1925. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


A considerable number of Rochester men have engaged in education- 
al service of a most significant sort, which, however, does not come 
under any of the main headings thus far. We gather up this contri- 
bution under the general title of Miscellaneous Educational Service. 
The following sub-topics are treated: 

. General Education ; 

. Educational Publications ; 

» Libtary Service; 

. Educational Work of the Y. M. C. A.; 
. University Pastors; 

. Religious Education. 


NMR WDE 


1. General Education 


In the course of the preceding survey, reference has frequently been 
made to men who have taught in State Normal Schools and other 
teacher training schools throughout the nation. We shall not repeat 
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that information. But three men of outstanding significance to educa- 
tion have not been named. We call attention to their contribution in 
this place. 

Wallace Buttrick, D.D., L.H.D., 1883: secretary, General Educa- 
tion Board, 1902-16; president, since 1916; member of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; member of the International Health Board; general di- 
rector, China Medical Board, 1914-17. 

Frederick Taylor Gates, LL.D., 1880: corresponding secretary, 
American Baptist Education Society, 1888-93; representative of John 
D. Rockefeller in finance and philanthropy since 1893; chairman of the 
General Education Board, since 1906. 

Frank William Padelford, D.D., 1897: executive secretary of the 
Board of Education of Northern Baptist Convention, since 1913. 


2. Educational Publications 


With so many Rochester men engaged in the practice of education, 
we should naturally expect a considerable output of educational litera- 
ture. In this we are not altogether disappointed, although the contri- 
bution at this point is not extensive. It should be noted that 
publications in the field of religious Education are reserved for section 
6, entitled Religious Education. Here we simply note books in the 
field of general education. 

Wayland Richardson Benedict, 1870: “The Nervous System and 
Consciousness ;” “Outlines of the History of Education.” 

Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, 1898: “Why Go To College.” 

Hight C. Moore, ex-1896: “The Country School.” 

Frank Grant Lewis, Ph.D., 1896: “Sketch of the History of Bap- 
tist Educational Work in Pennsylvania.” 

Thomas Jefferson Morgan, LL.D., D.D., 1868: “Studies in Peda- 
gogy;” “Educational Mosaics.” 

Francis Bolles Palmer, Ph.D., 1861: “Science of Education.” 

James Monroe Taylor, D.D., LL.D.; 1871: “Before Vassar 
Opened.” 


3. Library Service 


The educational significance of Library Service becomes more evi- 
dent each year. The research worker has always valued the assistance 
of the librarian. Today, the library, the public school, the church, and 
the home are learning to work hand in hand for the complete train- 
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ing of children, young people, and adults for the fullest and richest 
life. We are therefore interested to note that the following alumni 
have served in the position of librarians as indicated: 

Walter Robert Betteridge, D.D., 1891; under Alma Mater. 

Ernest DeWitt Burton, D.D., 1882: director of the libraries of the 
University of Chicago, 1900— ; further, under Alma Mater. 

Glenn Blackmer Ewell, 1911: under Alma Mater. 

Henry Eugene Hodge, 1898: clerk, New England Baptist Library 
Association, Boston, Mass., 1908-19. 

Frank Grant Lewis, Ph.D., 1896: under Theological Professors. 

Ezekiel Wilson Mundy, Litt.D., 1863: librarian, Central Library, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1880-1915. 

Ebenezer Nisbet, 1855: librarian, Public Library, Westchester, N. 
Y., 1889-93. 

Daniel Webster Wilcox, 1855: librarian, Arms Public Library, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass., 1859 until his death in 1915. 


4. Educational Work, Y. M. C. A. 


In recent years the Y. M. C. A. has developed, among its many 
other interests, an educational activity. Into this service Rochester 
men have found their way to some extent. It should be noted that 
no mention is to be made in this place of the war work of Rochester 
men under Y. M. C. A. auspices. We confine ourselves to educational 
work in peace time. 

A brief paragraph should be devoted to George Mairs Vanderlip, 
ex-1853, who while a student at Edinburgh, Scotland, 1848-50, became 
interested in the Y. M. C. A. in those pioneer days of its history. A 
letter written by him to The Watchman of Boston suggested the adop- 
tion of the new organization in the United States. In direct conse- 
quence of this letter, the earliest Associations in America were found- 
ed. Mr. Vanderlip himself assisted in founding the first Y. M. C. A. 
to be organized in New York City. 

Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, 1898: college secretary, International 
Committee, Y. M. C. A., 1894-95; general secretary, New York Y. 
M. C. A., 1895-97; International Student Bible Secretary, 1902-11. 

Newton Cromwell Fetter, 1912: under University Pastors. 

Mordecai Wyatt Johnson, 1916: International secretary, student de- 
partment, 1916-17. 

Frank Tobey Knowles, 1897: under Junior Colleges. 
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Charles Lester Maxfield, 1904: general secretary, University of 
Washington Y. M. C. A., since 1918. 


5. University Pastors 


A new form of service, profoundly important, is the work of the 
University Pastors. With the growth of the great State universities, 
in which religion must necessarily belong to the extra-curricular activi- 
ties, it is of the first significance that religious bodies should make 
provision for training their youth in an appreciation of religious values. 
Consequently, each of the larger denominations is coming to main- 
tain at such universities a pastor, known as the University Pastor, 
whose task it is to help the students to a spiritual interpretation and 
evaluation of their University studies and of life itself. In this way 
the student’s education is not left incomplete, and his religious life 
is given an opportunity to develop at equal pace with the rest of his 
being. It is needless to enlarge upon either the necessity or the diffi- 
culty of this service. We simply note that Rochester men in increas- 
ing numbers are being found worthy of this responsible and challeng- 
ing task. 

Howard Rufus Chapman, 1897: university pastor, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, since 1919. 

Henry Wilson Davis, 1897: university pastor, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, since 1919. 

John Dietrich Wittich Fetter, 1916: university pastor, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., since 1916. 

Newton Cromwell Fetter, 1912: student pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1912-16; general secretary, Y. M. C. A. 
of Michigan, 1916-19; student pastor, First Baptist Church, Boston, 
Mass., since 1919. 

Frederick Bentley Igler, Jr., 1917: student pastor, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., since 1917. 

Frank Buckner Matthews, 1898: university pastor, University of 
Washington, Seattle, since 1919. 

James Ashton Greene Moore, 1917: student pastor, First Congre- 
gational Church, Ithaca, N. Y., since 1919. 

Elbert Jesse Smith, 1913: university pastor, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, since 1923. 

Cornelius Walter Smith, 1914: university pastor, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, since 1923. 
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Charles Burton Stephens, 1905: university pastor, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Mont., 1920-1924. 

Charles Wayland Thomas, 1916: university pastor, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col., 1920-23; University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
since 1923. 


6. Religious Education 


When this kind of article is to be written a generation from now, 
religious education will form one of its major divisions. Already this 
field is differentiating so rapidly that even now it has become neces- 
sary to divide the topic into the four following sub-topics: 

(1) Directors of Religious Education in Local Churches ; 

(2) Directors of Religious Education in Cities, Counties, and 
States ; 

(3) Religious Education in Broader Administrative Aspects ; 

(4) Writers and Editors in Religious Education. 


(1) Directors of Religious Education in Local Churches 


Omitting from our list those who during student days gave part 
time to the work of Religious Education, we find that the following 
men are serving in the capacity of director in the local church: 

Charles Arthur Davis, 1924: Immanuel Baptist Church, Portland, 
Maine, since 1924. 

Charles Francis Eddy, 1906: Winthrop Street Baptist Church, Taun- 
ton, Mass., 1913-17. 

Logan Earl Jackson, 1916: First Church, Worcester, Mass., since 
1919. 

William Bush Percival, Jr., 1916: First Church, Pasadena, Cal., 
since 1919. 


(2) Director of Religious Education in Cities, Counties, and States . 


Lynn Binkley Albert, 1886: superintendent, Illinois Baptist Sunday 
School Work, 1890-94 ; further under Junior Colleges. 

Gordon Harrington Baker, 1907: general secretary, Quebec Sunday 
School Association, 1917-20. 

Bayard Blaine Braden, 1907: director of Institutional Education for 
Nebraska Baptist State Convention since 1920. 

Charles Henry Burrill, 1913: director of Religious Education for the 
Baptist Convention of Montana and Northern Wyoming, 1918-24. 
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John Calvin Carman, 1888: superintendent, State Sunday School 
Association of Indiana, 1900-02; of Colorado, 1902-14; of South 
Carolina, 1914-15. 

George Leon Cutton, 1922: director of Religious Education for 
Monroe County (N. Y.) Council of Religious Education, 1922-24. 

Frederick German Detweiler, 1908: Young People’s Secretary, Ohio 
Baptist Convention, 1911-12; further under College Professors. 

Alva Ross Kitt, 1916: secretary for Young People’s Work, A. B. 
P. S., Pacific District, 1917 until his death in 1918. 

Otto Frederick Laegeler, 1915: superintendent of Sunday School 
and Young People’s Work, New Jersey Baptist Convention, since 1919. 

Frank Platt Leach, 1899: general secretary, South Dakota Sunday 
School Association, 1903-13. 

Herbert Amos Lotee, 1909: chief Scout executive, Paterson, N. J., 
since 1917. 

Frederick Cotchefer Redfern, Ph.D., 1901: general secretary, Idaho 
Sunday School Association, 1908-10; further under Junior Colleges. 

Dores Robinson Sharpe, 1911: chairman, Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, Baptist Union of Western Canada, since 1913; special lecturer 
in Religious Education, Brandon College. 

Charles Smith Sheffield, 1863: Sunday School missionary, A. B. 
P. S., for Kansas, 1891-1900; further under Junior College Presidents. 

William James Sly, Ph.D., 1895: director of Religious Education, 
Colorado Baptist Convention, 1912-17; Connecticut Baptist Conven- 
tion, 1917-19; director of Religious Education for New Americans, 
1919-1923; under College Professors. 

William Tower Thayer, 1918: director of Religious Education for 
the Rhode Island Baptist Convention, 1917-19; for the Connecticut 
Baptist Convention, 1919-24. 

Fred Hermann Willkens, 1918: director of Religious Education for 
the Baptist Churches of Buffalo, N. Y., since 1923. 

Victor N. Witter, 1918, director of Religious Education for the Iowa 
Baptist State Convention since 1922. 


(3) Religious Educational Service in Broader Administrative Aspects 


Three graduates of Rochester have held administrative positions 
which for religious education have been of the first importance. Two 
of these, as general secretary of the A. B. P. S. have been the responsi- 
ble head of the religious educational work of the Northern Baptist 
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Convention. The first of these was Adoniram Judson Rowland, D.D., 
LL.D., 1866, general secretary, 1895-1917, and secretary emeritus, 1917 
until his death in 1922. Under him the Keystone Graded Lessons were 
published. 

The second of these general secretaries was Guy Caleb Lamson, 
D.D., 1900, who held the office of general secretary from 1916-18, 
and in that period authorized the new Keystone Graded Lessons, along 
with other progressive movements involving the Vacation Church 
Schools and the Week Day Schools of Religion. 

The last of these three alumni is Frank LeMoine Wilkins, D.D., 
1879, one of the founders and the first secretary of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America. To him were largely due those study 
courses of the B. Y. P. U. A. which have become such common fea- 
tures in the leadership training and missionary work of today. 

Several other names are to be mentioned in connection with the 
larger administrative work of religious education: 

Robert Edward Foster Aler, 1919: supervisor, Daily Vacation Bible 
School Association of Maryland, 1919. 

Walter Lafayette Evans, 1913: general field secretary, Baptist Stu- 
dent Missionary Movement of North America, since 1919. 

Thomas Broomfield Frizelle, 1913: director of Training Schools, 
feb, P.S., 1920-23. 

Charles Alonzo McAlpine, 1904: director of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, A. B. P. S., 1918-19. 


(4) Religious Educational Literature 


Religious educational literature may either be for the use of the 
pupils and teachers of the church school, or it may concern itself 
with principles and methods of religious educational work. In both 
of these fields, creditable Rochester productions may be found. 

John Richard Brown, 1895: writer of the Advanced Quarterly, A. B. 
P. S., 1903-11; associate editor, Baptist Teacher, 1903-11; further un- 
der Alma Mater. 

Ernest DeWitt Burton, D.D., 1882: author, Studies in the Gospel 
of Mark; (with William Arnold Stevens), Harmony of the Gospels 
for Historical Study; (with Shailer Mathews), Studies in the Life of 
Christ; (with Shailer Mathews), Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School; editor (1899-1906 with William Rainey Harper), Construc- 
tive Bible Studies; further under Alma Mater. 

10 
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Philip Wendell Crannell, D.D., 1888: author, The Lesson Analyzed, 
1910, 11, 12; Pocket Lessons, 1917, 18, 19; further under Theological 
Professors. 

Frank Otis Erb, Ph.D., 1904: author, The Development of the 
Young People’s Movement; author, Old Testament Leaders, New 
Testament Leaders, Life of Christ, all in the new Keystone Graded 
Lessons; editor Young People’s Publications, A. B. P. S., 1917-23; 
further under Alma Mater. 

George Frederick Genung, D.D., 1875: editor, Senior Quarterly, 
A. B. P. S., 1906-17; further under Junior Colleges. 

Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, D.D., 1856: Life of Jesus for the Young; 
Lives of the Apostles for the Young; further under Junior Colleges. 

William Norman Hutchins, Ph.D., 1894: author, Graded Social 
Service for the Sunday School; further under College Professors. 

Hight C. Moore, ex-1896: editor of the Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention since 1917. 

Philip Augustus Nordell, D.D., 1873: associate editor, Blakeslee 
Bible Study Union Graded Sunday School Lessons, 1893-1908 ; senior 
editor, 1908-11; writer in the Keystone Graded Lessons, 1912-13; fur- 
ther under Theological Professors. 

Adoniram Judson Padelford, D.D., 1860: Sunday School editor for 
The Contributor, 1874-1906. 

William Edward Raffety, Ph.D., 1903: author, Brothering the Boy, 
(with others) The Bible and Social Living; editor-in-chief, Sunday 
School Publications, A. B. P. S., 1916-24; editor, International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, for the International Council of Religious 
Education; further under Theological Professors. 

Adoniram Judson Rowland, D.D., LL.D., 1866: writer, Senior Quar- 
terly, A. B. P. S., 1882-95; editor, Young People, 1880-95. 

Arthur St. Clair Sloan, 1900: Expositions of Sunday School Les- 
sons (in Spanish), 1902, 06, 07; further under College Professors. 

John Sherman Wallace, 1904: writer, Young People’s Class, Young 
People’s Teacher, since 1918; author, The Life of the Christian, The 
World a Field for Christian Service, both in the new Keystone Graded 
Lessons; editor, Young People’s Publications, A. B. P. S., since 1923; 
further under College Professors. 

Frank LeMoine Wilkins, D.D., 1879: editor, The Baptist Union, 
1891-96. 
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CONCLUSION 


As a result of our survey certain conclusions seem to stand out in 
clear perspective. 

1. The educational work of Rochester alumni has almost universally 
been undertaken as service to the Kingdom of God. It has been car- 
ried on for the most part in behalf of struggling academies, denomi- 
national colleges, and theological seminaries, and frequently has been 
performed between pastorates. Moreover, the chairs occupied have 
usually been such as to reveal the fundamentally religious attitude of 
the men. 

2. For the most part Rochester men have evidently been most at 
home in the pastorate. Teaching has frequently been in the nature 
of an excursion from which the man has returned to the pastorate with 
an enhanced sense of its significance. 

3. Nevertheless, the fact that Rochester men have undertaken these 
excursions in such large numbers implies not only the excellence of 
their preparation, but that the educational approach is felt to be con- 
gruous with their general point of view. Teaching may not be their 
main business, but it is not something alien. It is seen to be in deep- 
est harmony with the minister’s chief work, the building of the Chris- 
tian character. In other words, Rochester has been unusually suc- 
cessful in cultivating the educational ideal in the ministry. 

4. The impact of individual Rochester professors becomes clearly 
evident as one studies the lives of the alumni. Masterly personalities 
in Rochester chairs have influenced profoundly and in specific ways 
the main lines of interest of the graduates. It would be invidious to 
mention names, but any who wish may trace for themselves how in- 
dividual Rochester professors have sent out many to teach the sub- 
jects those professors have taught, and to be interested for a lifetime 
in types of thought and reading which those professors have suggested. 
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5. THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTION OF 
ROCHESTER ALUMNI 


Henry Burke Rosins 


The pastorate, into which most Rochester graduates go, demands 
a heavy sermon output. Whether or not the sermon shall be con- 
sidered literature depends, no doubt, upon the sermon. Without ques- 
tion, some sermons are literature, not only because of their intrinsic 
worth but also as deposits and illustrations of high rhetorical and 
forensic art. Equally unquestioned is it that most sermons are not 
literature. Nor should it- be supposed that those sermons which have 
found their way into print are necessarily the best. In any case, it is 
not for us here to decide the issue of the literary status of the sermon. 
Reference to the homiletic demands of the pastorate is made simply 
to point the obvious truth that little time remains to the average pastor 
for literature in the proper sense of the term. By far the greater 
part of the pulpit output of the ministry belongs strictly to the day’s 
work and seeks its only memorial in renewed lives and a better world. 


Within the ministry gifts differ as conspicuously as elsewhere. Some 
pastors are endowed with distinctive literary gifts, and, soon or late, 
even although often in a limited fashion, these gifts are certain to find 
expression. The term “literary” must, of course, be used throughout 
this discussion in the broadest possible sense. It is not intended to 
suggest that the rank and file of us, or even any considerable pro- 
portion of us, should expect to be listed in future editions of The 
Cambridge History of American Literature. 

It has been debated whether the most fruitful literature is the 
product of careers devoted exclusively to literature or is not rather a 
by-product of lives engaged in practical and exacting tasks but fruitful 
of such experience as should find embodiment in literature. I re- 
member hearing an interesting informal debate in which Mr. Robert 
E. Speer took the position that the most fruitful literary work appears 
uniformly as the by-product of otherwise busy careers. I can recall 
no more striking illustration of his thesis than he himself affords. It 
is distinctly this sort of contribution to literature which has been made 
by Rochester men these seventy-five years. 

Although by far the larger proportion of Rochester alumni have 
spent their lives in the pastorate, we should remind ourselves of the 
very considerable and often distinguished groups of graduates who 
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have served in other capacities, in education, denominational adminis- 
tration, journalism and the like. It is natural that certain of these 
groups should make a large contribution to special types of literature, 
and in this instance it was particularly to be expected that the very 
considerable group who have served as instructors in religion or the- 
ology should be found to have made a substantial contribution to the 
literature of these fields. 

Although this study is based upon The General Catalogue of 1920, 
supplemented by other sources for the last five years, no complete 
listing of titles or even of authors is possible or even desirable. Within 
our available space, such a treatment of the subject would yield but 
little more than a bare list. It will be of far greater interest, doubt- 
less, to attempt some analysis of the returns, that we may seize the 
range and variety of Rochester’s contribution, as well as single out 
some of the more notable achievements for special consideration. 

The General Catalogue gives us in all some 667 titles of works 
published by Rochester alumni; 307 of these fall into the quarter of 
a century from 1851 to 1875; 288 into the second quarter of a century ; 
and 72 into the twenty years from 1900 to 1920. But the literary 
contribution of Rochester alumni is not confined to published works, 
nor even to occasional contributions to magazines and periodicals of 
one sort or other. The work of translating the Scriptures into other 
tongues, the responsible functions of the editorial office, and like 
forms of service have been rendered in considerable volume by Roches- 
ter men. 


TRANSLATIONS AND WORKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


It would be quite impossible to list the men who have contributed 
in some degree to the work of translation. Among those whose service 
has been outstanding, none ranks higher than William Ashmore (’79), 
who put many patient years into the translation of the entire Bible 
into the Swatow colloquial. There, too, for example, are Sidney White 
Rivenburg (’83), who translated Matthew, Luke, John, the Acts, and 
First and Second Corinthians into Angami Naga; and Robert Bell 
Longwell (’06), who translated Luke, Romans, Galatians, Ephesians 
and Philippians into Ao Naga, and revised the translation of Acts. 
Men of this same group have been creators of linguistic apparatus. 
Here is Melvin Jameson (’59) producing A Grammatical Analysis of 
the Gospel of John in Burmese; Will H. Sloan (Ex. ’72), Method 
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with the Burmese Language; William Ellsworth Witter (83), a 
Grammar and Vocabulary of Lhota Naga; Charles Lester Maxfield 
(704), an English-Visayan Dictionary. These missionary alumni have 
translated a wide sweep of Christian literature into the languages of 
their various fields. Rivenburg translates One Hundred and Eight 
Hymns, into Angami Naga, while George R. Kampfer (’10) renders 
Hymns in Assamese. What fundamental service this is! Lives of 
Christ, outline studies of the Bible, brief manuals of theology and other 
essential elementary helps have been translated or created. John Mc- 
Guire (’91) translated Vedder’s Dawn of Christianity into Burmese ; 
Jacob Speicher (’95), Rauschenbusch’s Dare We Be Christians? and his 
A Theology for the Social Gospel, among numerous other translations ; 
Sekijiro Takagaki (710), Begbie’s Twice-born Men into Japanese. 
These are but illustrations. As teachers of the newly recruited native 
leaders of these Christian communities, our missionary alumni have 
prepared textbooks and studies of various degrees of comprehensive- 
ness and difficulty, as, for example, Jacob Heinrichs (’89), Old and 
New Testament Introduction, Ecclesiology, Eschatology, Commentary 
on The Epistle to the Romans, and Commentary on Revelation—all in 
Telugu; Walter Vaughn Higgins (’89), an Outline Life of Christ and 
a course of Bible Study, both in Telugu; John McGuire (91), Notes 
on the Book of Job, and Old Testament History (Volumes I and II), 
in Burmese; James Millard Baker (’95), First Principles of the 
Christian Religion, in Telugu; William Law Ferguson (’95), Outlines 
of Ancient History, and Christian Theology, both in Telugu; Y. Chiba 
(98) Outline of Systematic Theology in Jananese; Frank J. White 
C01), An Outline of Systematic Theology, in Chinese; Frank J. 
Rawlinson (’02), Life of Christ, in Chinese; L. W. B. Jackman (’04), 
Brief Statement of the Gospel, in Abor-Miria; George R. Kampfer 
(10), Historical Sketch of the Christian Religion; Robert Aimé Farel- 
ly (21), Ecoles de Vacances. One would like to linger here, to show 
in what manifold fashion our missionary alumni have served, all the 
way from reducing a primitive language to writing, to the creation of 
literature in classic Oriental tongues. Even so imperfect a list of 
illustrations as the foregoing is occasion for profound rejoicing that 
the men of our institution have played so real a part in this creative 
service to a new and better world which shall be the Kingdom of God. 
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EDITORIAL SERVICE 


One who had no acquaintance with the facts might well be quite 
surprised to find to what an extent Rochester men have served in 
an editorial capacity. We know, of course, that Rochester men have 
had a most significant part in the making of The Baptist. It was 
Lathan A. Crandall (81), the beloved author of “Rochester, our 
Rochester,” who became editor-in-chief in 1920, and who was fol- 
lowed in that difficult and essential service by John A. Earl (795), whose 
irenic temper and common sense have contributed so much to the 
success which The Baptist has achieved. But we should hardly be 
prepared for the long list of journals, magazines and papers, in a few 
instances great dailies, and in a few others country weeklies, to whose 
success our alumni have contributed editorially. There are the mis- 
sionary journals. Probably few of our alumni stop to think that the 
great missionary review of the Far East, The Chinese Recorder, is 
edited by a Rochester man, Frank J. Rawlinson (’02) ; that a Rochester 
man, Joseph Taylor (01) was for long editor of The West China 
Missionary News; that Rochester men have several times served as 
editors of The Baptist Missionary Review (of India), of which journal 
David Downie (’72) is now editor-in-chief ; that Jacob Speicher (95) 
was for long editor of The Far East, which was also served for some 
years by Frank J. White (01); that in like manner, once and per- 
haps again, The Burmese Messenger, The Telugu Baptist, Gleanings, 
The Brazilian Baptist, The Congo News Letter, were served by Roches- 
ter men as editors. In like manner Rochester men have served as 
editor or contributing editor of The Baptist Missionary Magazine and 
of its successor, Missions. Among Baptist weekly newspapers, if one 
were to single out a journal of distinction, even although of limited 
field, he could scarcely fail to mention The Pacific Baptist, for fifteen 
years under the distinguished editorship of James A. Clarke COA; 
But there were several southern papers served by Rochester men, as 
The Western Recorder, The Texas Baptist Herald, The North Caro- 
lina Baptist; also Canadian papers, as The Maritime Baptist and The 
Western Outlook. There were other northern papers which, like 
The Pacific Baptist, were ultimately absorbed or suspended, as The 
Examiner, The National Baptist, The Journal and Messenger, The 
Commonwealth, The Baptist Union. And of signal service to the 
denomination were the regular journals issued by the Publication 
Society: Young People, edited from 1880 to 1895 by A. J. Rowland 
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(766); The Sunday School Worker, edited from its first issue, Jan., 
1918, to the founding of the new International Journal of Religious 
Education in 1924 by William Edward Raffety (03), who resigned 
his post as editor-in-chief of the Publication Society’s periodicals to 
become editor-in-chief of the new periodical, which is the journal of 
the International Sunday School Council of Religious Education; and 
The Young People’s Service, edited from 1917 to 1923 by Frank Otis 
Erb (704), and at the present time by J. Sherman Wallace (04), the 
present editor of young people’s publications. It was, of course, 
natural that Rochester men should edit the German Baptist papers, 
Sendbote, Jugend-Herold and Vereins-Herold. Among theological 
journals whose editorial supervision has been for longer or shorter 
periods in the hands of Rochester men—and here one remembers the 
long since defunct Baptist Review—there is none more distinguished 
than The American Journal of Theology, of which Ernest DeWitt 
Burton (82) was managing editor from 1906 to 1915. Mr. Burton 
was also one of the editors of The Biblical World from 1893 to 1906. 
Probably the most distinguished piece of editorial service rendered by 
a Rochester alumnus in connection with a great daily paper was that 
of Jerome Paine Bates (’72) as associate editor of The Chicago Even- 
ing Journal from 1876 to 1886. 


AUTHORSHIP 


Once we pass from these special types of service which may be 
broadly denominated literary, we come to the more specific field of 
authorship. Reference has already been made to the sermonic output 
of Rochester men. No attempt at homiletic appraisal can here be 
undertaken. The writer very well remembers the influence which a 
volume of sermon outlines by H. M. Richardson (’51) had upon him 
at the beginning of his ministry, but even the sermons of this in- 
fluential preacher were scarcely literature in any approved sense of 
the term. Robert Stuart MacArthur (’70), so long the distinguished 
pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, published his 
sermons more voluminously than any other Rochester alumnus, so far 
as the record shows. There was a certain éclat about these sermons, 
a style and adornment, a facility of copious allusion, and withal a 
degree of real spiritual discernment, which gave them a character 
quite their own. Orrin P. Gifford (’77), who was apparently far less 
interested to put his sermons into print, had nevertheless, as illustrated 
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in a recent volume of his sermons, a more striking style, a rare 
epigrammatic facility of concrete expression, which in pulpit delivery 
was coupled with a personal vigor and speaking ability that made him 
an outstanding preacher. Cortland Myers (’90) was a flaming evangel 
with a very marked gift of concrete appeal, as his published sermons 
show. But this is not the place to note comparative estimates of our 
alumni as preachers, and the pleasure of listing volumes of published 
sermons must be foregone. One would without question mention 
here, as having to do with sermonic literature, the series of Yale 
Lectures entitled The Philosophy of Preaching, delivered in 1890 by 
Ast. i Behrends (65). 

In the field of Biblical scholarship Rochester alumni have rendered 
notable service. There immediately comes to mind the instance of 
William Arnold Stevens (Ex. ’65) and that of his more distinguished 
pupil, Ernest DeWitt Burton (’82). Professor Stevens was pre- 
eminently a teacher and only secondarily an author. Of his own work 
in the biblical field, he published only his Commentary on the Epistles 
to the Thessalomans. In collaboration with Professor Burton he 
brought out the much more widely known Harmony of the Gospels 
for Historical Study, certainly the Gospel Harmony most widely used 
in America during the last quarter of a century, together with A Hand- 
book of the Life of Christ. If one might be permitted to single out 
President Burton’s most outstanding and massive work, the judgment 
that it is his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary) would pass unchallenged. It was of 
this work that Professor H. A. A. Kennedy, of New College, Edin- 
burgh, wrote as follows: 


6c 


very rarely in the history of New Testament scholar- 
ship does a book appear which so remarkably reveals complete 
mastery of the material, scrupulous balance of judgment, and the 
capacity of stating conclusions in language which no intelligent 
reader can mistake.” 


While Galatians stands out as the literary masterpiece of President 
Burton, he is perhaps even better known to the student of the New 
Testament by some of his older works, as his Syntax of the Moods 
and Tenses in New Testament Greek, his Records and Letters of the 
Apostolic Age, his Handbook of the Life of Paul, his Short Introduc- 
tion to the Gospels. No less remarkable as a teacher, Dr. Burton has 
placed the world of Biblical scholarship vastly in his debt by his 
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literary contributions thereto. The late George B. Stevens (Ex. ’80), 
so long professor in Yale University, is well known to the theological 
world for his contributions to Biblical theology. His Theology of the 
New Testament, in the International Theological Library, was long 
perhaps the standard interpretation of that field in use by American 
students of the New Testament. His Pauline Theology, Johannine 
Theology, Teaching of Jesus and other works are almost equally well 
known. George F. Genung (’75) produced commentaries on Leviticus, 
Numbers and Joshua which hold a worthy place in the American Com- 
mentary. Walter Robert Betteridge (’91), like William Arnold 
Stevens, was primarily a teacher, but he contributed careful and 
scholarly commentaries on Exodus and Deuteronomy to the American 
Commentary. The People’s Commentary on the New Testament by 
George Whitfield Clark (’55) was a useful work in its day. Besides 
much general expository writing, Rochester men have produced 
valuable interpretations of the Bible from the point of view of its 
history and significance, as Christianity and its Bible, by Henry Fish 
Waring (94), How the Bible Grew by Frank Grant Lewis (’96) 
and the striking discussion, Getting Acquainted with the Bible, by 
Conrad Henry Moehlman (’05). The capacity for original and fruit- 
ful research is further revealed in such a work as Professor Moehl- 
man’s Theos Soter, while constructive scholarship characterizes the 
popular treatment of What Jesus Taught by A. Wakefield Slaten 
(711). It must be repeated that such a brief paragraph can touch only 
upon some of the high points in the record for Biblical scholarship 
made by Rochester men. 

If Rochester has made so distinguished a showing in the field of 
Biblical scholarship, it can be shown that she is equally distinguished 
in other fields. One of the earliest contributions to Church History 
from a Rochester alumnus was a book by James Nelson Williams (’53), 
Our Debt to the Huguenots. Justin D. Fulton (Ex. ’54) can scarcely 
be said to have been an unbiassed historian, even in his treatment 
of The Roman Catholic Element m American History, for he was 
always an ardent anti-Romanist. Several generations of Rochester 
students made use of the Outlines of Church History by Benjamin 
Osgood True (’70), but it was Albert Henry Newman (’75) who was 
to be Rochester’s first great contribution to the writers of Church 
History. His Manual of Church History in two volumes, was early 
accepted as a leading standard treatment in English of the vast field 
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represented in the movement of Christianity from New Testament 
times to the present day. But his History of the Baptist Churches in 
the United States and his History of Anti-Pedobaptism were of scarce- 
ly less outstanding importance. The range and exactness of his his- 
torical erudition and the variety and extent of his published output 
have been the subject of frequent comment on the part of those at all 
acquainted with the facts. His contributions to the editing of the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, and his share as contributor to 
Schaff-Herzog, Britannica, the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
and the like are sufficient evidence of his rating as a scholar. But 
history sometimes repeats itself, and the very next year after New- 
man, Rochester graduated another young scholar who was to achieve 
equal fame as a church historian. Henry Clay Vedder (’76) pro- 
duced, in his Short History of the Baptists, a manual which at once 
took recognized place and found wide use. In his Church History 
Handbooks, he popularized and made accessible facts which had long 
been restricted largely to the circle of scholars. However, it is his 
volume on The Reformation in Germany which is the most exhaustive 
work of a directly historical character from his pen. The controlling 
social interest of Professor Vedder was manifest in the thesis of this 
volume no less than in his Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus and The 
Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of Democracy. A significant con- 
tribution to denominational history was Frank W. Padelford’s (’97) 
The Commonwealths of the Kingdom, while Frank O. Erb (’04) traces 
most fruitfully The Development of the Young People’s Movement. 
As might be expected, Rochester men have made significant contribu- 
tions to the record of the history of Christian missions. One of the 
recent issues of the Publication Society is a revised edition of the 
History of the Telugu Mission by David Downie (’72), while John 
Craig (Ex. ’76) wrote A History of the Mission of the Baptists of 
Ontario and Quebec to the Telugus of South India. Sumner Wynne 
Stevens (’84) wrote A Half Century in Burma. John R. Stillwell 
(Ex. ’86) writes of One Hundred Years of Baptist Work (Canadian) 
in Foreign Fields. Scholarly research into particular fields is shown 
in such issues as Oscar Lee Owens’ (’01) Earlier Diplomatic History 
of the United States in Matters Relating to Religion, and William Earl 
LaRue’s (719) The Foundations of Mormonism. The foregoing rep- 
resent but outstanding instances of a typical activity of Rochester 
alumni. 
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One might suppose that the premier field of Rochester’s contribu- 
tion would be Systematic Theology, and here, on any account of it, 
Rochester’s achievement is of outstanding importance. One thinks 
immediately of Augustus Hopkins Strong (’59), who perhaps did 
more to shape the theological thinking of Northern Baptists than any 
other theologian of the last fifty years. Nor was his influence re- 
stricted at all to the Baptist denomination, for his manual Systematic 
Theology was a very widely used text-book in theological seminaries, 
colleges and training schools of various denominations. When one 
recalls that Dr. Strong was the administrative head of the institution 
and carried that burden, as well as the financial stress of the Semi- 
nary, one is amazed at the extent and quality of his literary work, 
_more particularly at the downright scholarship and power of intellect 
which he put into what he wrote. He was building an institution at the 
same time that he was laboring to establish a denomination’s thought. 
His Systematic Theology ran through eight editions and still com- 
mands an extended circulation. The nine other titles listed in The 
General Catalogue have to do with fields or interests which were 
directly related in Dr. Strong’s mind to the great central theme of his 
professorship—Christian Theology. Whether he was exploring phil- 
osophy, or poetry, or the mission field, he had but one supreme in- 
terest in which all other interests were brought to a focus. Slightly 
ahead of Dr. Strong in his Seminary course was George W. Northrup 
(757), a great teacher, whose only published work, The Sovereignty 
of God, showed him a genuine thinker; and in the second student gen- 
eration after Dr. Strong came David Heagle (61), a man of acute 
mind and great interest in the doctrinal mysteries, which he discussed 
in a number of published works. Then, a decade later, came E. H. 
Johnson (’71), long of Crozer Seminary, a man of independent mind 
and a good deal of originality of thought, whose Outline of Systematic 
Theology, Uses and Abuses of the Ordinances, Religious Use of the 
Imagination, The Holy Spirit Then and Now, and Christian Agnosti- 
cism, served excellently the needs of several generations of Baptist 
Ministers. One of the outstanding contributions to Christian Theology 
by Rochester alumni was The Christian Doctrine of Salvation by 
George Barker Stevens (Ex. ’81). George Burman Foster (’87) was 
a very different mould of thinker, a man of far less conventional 
type even than E. H. Johnson. His Finality of the Christian Religion 
did as much as any book of its generation, perhaps, to set younger men 
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in America thinking about the common assumptions of Christian ortho- 
doxy. It was intended by its author to do just that thing. The Func- 
tion of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence, like the earlier work 
of Dr. Foster, reflected his own intellectual struggle. These two are 
probably more representative of his attitude in the last decade or so 
of his life than the posthumously published notes of his theological 
lectures which bear the title given them by Professor Macintosh. 
Christianity in Its Modern Expression. Whatever else might be said 
of them, Dr. Strong and Dr. Foster were at the opposite poles in their 
conclusions as to the nature and functions of the Christian religion. 
Among more recent outlines of Christian theology, not already listed 
in the section dealing with missionary authorship, one should include 
a more recent study in the field of theology—U. Kawaguchi’s (711) 
The Bearing of the Evolutionary Theory on the Conception of God. 
Closely related to the systematic interest in theology is the general 
field of philosophy. Rochester men have made some contribution in 
this related field, a contribution which it may be of interest to dis- 
cuss here, since the two fields so frequently overlap. We find, for 
example, that William Icrin Gill (58) wrote upon Analytical Pro- 
cesses and Philosophical Realism; that Lyman Beecher Tefft (’60) 
discussed The Curiosities of Heat and elaborated The Institutes of 
Moral Philosophy; that Johnson Estep Walter wrote of The Per- 
ception of Space and Matter and of The Principles of Knowledge. 
Wayland Richardson Benedict (’70), for thirty years a professor in 
the University of Cincinnati, wrote the The Nervous System and Con- 
sciousness, Theism and Evolution, Religion as an Idea, Greek Thought 
Movements and their Ethical Implications. James Monroe Taylor 
(71), for so long the president of Vassar College, elaborated a 
Syllabus of Psychology and a Syllabus of Ethics which were much 
used in their day. James Ten Broeke (’87), professor of Philosophy 
at McMaster University since 1895, has written A Constructive Basis 
for Theology and The Moral Life and Religion, both able and 
influential discussions. Perhaps the most outstanding philosopher 
once a Rochester student is Charles Augustus Strong (Ex. ’88), 
who wrote Why the Mind has a Body, The Origin of Consciousness, 
A Theory of Knowledge—works which have given him high rank 
among contemporary thinkers. Harry Heath Bawden (’98) wrote of 
Lapses and Evolution and the Absolute. Any survey of the philoso- 
phical output of Rochester alumni would, of course, call for the in- 
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clusion of President Strong and Professor George B. Foster, whose 
influential position was indicated in a preceding paragraph. 
Rochester men have contributed largely to a rather loosely defined 
group of practical religious interests. One would include here their 
contributions to homiletics and pastoral theology, to hymnody, to re- 
ligious education, to the promotions of missions and the like. We find 
E. J. Fish (Ex. ’55) writing upon Ecclesiology; Galusha Anderson 
(756) translating the sermons of Astesius as Ancient Sermons for 
Modern Times; Norman Fox (’57) writing his Christ in the Daily 
Meal; William Cleaver Wilkinson (’59), The Baptist Principle, a very 
influential bit of denominational apologetics. Thomas Rogers (’60) 
discussed The Pastor’s Management of a Country Church. F. D. Rick- 
erson (Ex. ’67) elaborated a Pastor’s Handbook and Register. Philip 
L. Jones, (’68) long Book Editor of the Publication Society, wrote a 
very effective Restatement of Baptist Principles. Charles Egbert King 
(02) wrote upon The Rural Church Problem; Charles A. McAlpine 
(04) upon The Pulpit Committee; and J. Sherman Wallace (’04) 
wrote a useful answer to the query What of the Church? Rochester 
men have made no small contribution to the development of hymnody 
within the Baptist denomination and beyond. Elias Henry Johnson 
(771), to whose contribution to theology reference has already been 
made, and who was also greatly interested in music and himself a real 
musician, was assistant editor of The Baptist Hymnal and editor of 
Sursum Corda. Robert Stuart MacArthur (’70) was a promoter of 
better music and editor of The Calvary Hymnal, In Excelsis and 
Laudes Domini, thus having a share in a movement effective far be- 
yond the Baptist denomination. President Clarence Augustus Bar- 
bour (91), as editor of Fellowship Hymns, rendered perhaps the most 
widely influential service of all our Rochester alumni to Christian 
hymnody in America, while for the purpose for which it was compiled 
his Service Song Book was unique and possessed of a place peculiarly 
its own. Rochester has been influential throughout her history in the 
promotion of missions. Henry Lyman Morehouse (’64), so long sec- 
retary of the Home Mission Society, wrote of Baptist Home Missions 
im America. A. J. F. Behrends (’65) delivered the Graves Lectures 
on the theme The World for Christ. Frank S. Dobbins (’76), who 
gave practically his whole life to this cause, wrote on False Gods 
or Idol Worship of the World, The Ansons in Asiatic Temples and 
A Foreign Missionary Manual. Henry Clay Vedder (’76), in his 
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Christian Epoch Makers, puts the appeal of history most graphically. 
Albert J. Ramaker (’86), in his Die Christliche Heindenmission and in 
Our Missions in Germany and Central Europe rendered the cause 
valued service. Wilbur T. Elmore (’00) wrote The Dravidian Gods of 
South India, a scientific study of this type of religion but none the 
less a fine apologetic for foreign missions. William Axling’s (’01) 
Japan on the Upward Trail was a splendid graphic contribution to 
the recent mission study course on Japan. Stacy R. Warburton (’02) 
has produced in The Making of a Missionary Church an indispensable 
handbook for pastors and churches. William B. Lipphard (713), in 
his Gospel of Industry and Ministry of Healing has given us two 
fine concrete studies of our own Baptist mission work. Maurice T. 
Price (713), in his Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations, gives 
us the view of the missionary enterprise which a trained sociologist 
gains through observation on the field. Rochester men are having 
their share in the new science of religious education. In fact their 
interest in education was a pioneering interest. F. B. Palmer (’61) 
wrote upon The Science of Education. Thomas Jefferson Morgan 
(768), long himself a professional educator, produced an effective 
volume of Studies in Pedagogy. Wayland Richardson Benedict (’70), 
to whose contribution to philosophy reference has already been made, 
wrote Outlines of the History of Education. World Stories Retold, 
by William J. Sly (’95), is a valued contribution to religious education. 
The books of William Edward Raffety ((03)—The Necessity of Christ 
for Young Manhood, Brothering the Boy, The Daily Vacation Bible 
School—have been influential aids to the religious educator. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the history of the young people’s 
movement by Frank Otis Erb (04). Frank G. Detweiler (’08) pro- 
duced what is perhaps the standard manual on Baptist Young People 
at Work. One must also keep in mind here the writers of lesson 
courses, as Philip A. Nordell (73) who was author of several courses 
in The Completely Graded Series (Scribners). 


The social interest of Rochester men is not a late birth. One who 
reads the record with any insight must find it represented in their 
part in the anti-slavery movement, in the temperance agitation, in 
the earlier interest in the condition of the workers. John R. Shana- 
felt (58) was but one who debated The Slavery Question. Melvin 
Jameson (’64) was interested to preserve for us the figure of Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy as a Christian. Charles Henry Barto (’67) was in- 
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terested to explore the history of The Dark Races of the American 
Continent. Thomas J. Morgan (’68), for some years Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, was not less interested in The Negro in America. 
But the outstanding figure in an awakened social sense, not only 
among our Baptist ministry, but with the ministry of our generation, 
was Walter Rauschenbusch (’86). It would be difficult to estimate 
with any accuracy the influence which he had and continues to have 
upon the social thinking of American Christians in our day; certainly 
it has been a liberating and vitalizing influence. No mere enumeration 
of his books would give any just expression to the debt which both 
Rochester men and the Christian ministry at large owe him. He was 
not merely the promoter of an emphasis in interpretation, his was a 
creative mind. His great trilogy—Christiamity and the Social Crisis, 
Christianizing the Social Order and A Theology for the Social Gospel 
—are not more vital than the works of smaller compass with which 
they were interspersed: Prayers of the Social Awakening, Unto Me, 
Dare We Be Christians? and The Social Principles of Jesus. The 
Cambridge History of American Literature, comments upon the social 
emphasis in later theology and its chief promoters thus: 


“From this social viewpoint, two eminent educators, in par- 
ticular, have wrought a revolution in theology, William DeWitt 
Hyde . . . and Walter Rauschenbusch (1861-1918) of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary—the latter perhaps the most creative 
spirit in the American Theological world.” (Vol. iii, p. 215.) 


A somewhat similar interest is shown, as has been remarked earlier 
in this discussion, in the later works of Henry Clay Vedder (76), 
as in his Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus and his The Gospel of Jesus 
and the Problems of Democracy. The earlier tradition of interest in 
the problems of the negro is carried forward by Franklin Johnson 
(03) in his Legislation Concerning the Free Negro, while Albert J. 
Kennedy (04) exploits the settlement approach to social problems 
in his Handbook of Settlements, Young Working Girls, and The 
Settlement Horizon. 

There remains to be treated in summary fashion a rather loosely 
related group of writings which may be characterized, by a some- 
what liberal use of the term, as general literature—this to distinguish 
them from the theological or religious as such. One thinks here of the 
work of such educators as John Franklin Genung (’75), longtime 
professor at Amherst, whose Outlines of Rhetoric, if not in itself liter- 
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ature, may at least be supposed to have helped to make a literary high- 
way. His theological training showed in his choice of Job and 
Ecclesiastes, and of The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom for literary 
treatment, while his studies of Tennyson and Stevenson were note- 
worthy contributions to interpretative literature. A Rochester man, the 
span of whose activities covered a considerably longer term, was Wil- 
liam Cleaver Wilkinson (’59), for twenty-eight years professor of 
poetry and criticism at the University of Chicago, and earlier, for a 
period of nine years, professor in Rochester. His Webster: an Ode, 
The Epic of Saul, The Epic of Paul, The Epic of Moses disclose some- 
thng of the art and inspiration of the poet; but there are not a few who 
still esteem him the greater as a master of literary criticism. Among the 
former students of Rochester none has made a surer place for himself 
in the world of scholarship and of letters than William Carey Morey 
(Ex. ’71), for fifty years professor in the University of Rochester. 
His studies of constitutional law and his historical writings take first. 
rank. His Outlines of Roman History, Outlines of Greek History, 
Outlines of Ancient History, have had wide use as college texts. His 
studies of Roman law made him an authority in the field of classic 
jurisprudence. Galusha Anderson (’56), interestingly enough, al- 
though for long a pastor and then a professor of homiletics, was more 
concerned to indite the human story as he knew it than to write 
treatises on sermon-making. His Story of a Border City during the 
Civil War, Hitherto Untold, When Neighbors were Neighbors, reveal 
an intense human interest, and he has laid us all in his debt by virtue 
of its expression in literary form. Occasionally a Rochester man has 
tried his hand at downright fiction, as, for example, did George R. 
Varney (97) in his Out of the Depths. Most of us have stuck to 
prose, but now and again a Rochester man has broken into verse, as 
did D. E. Hatt (01) in his Random Rhymes and his Sitka Spruce. 
Most of us try to improve our English, but one man at least has burst 
into Irish colloquial or dialect English—I refer, of course, to Charles 
_ A. McAlpine (’04) in his Hogan and Hogan and Says Hogan. 
These are, perhaps, the high lights of Rochester’s literary achieve- 
ment. They do not call for apology. Rochester men have made us 
proud to be of their number. “Most of it is not literature,” did you 


say? Well, perhaps it was not intended to be literature. It was all 
11 
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in the day’s work. It simply went to swell the main amount. The 
ultimate test of it will be found in the lives of men, not in any literary 
critic’s estimate. And that is as Rochester men would have it. 


Professor Robins has been too modest to mention his own contribution in 
the realm of literature. He is the author of Aspects of Authority in the 
Christian Religion, and of The Basis of Assurance in Recent Protestant 
Theologies. Mention should also be made of his report on our missions in 
China and the Philippines, published by him on his return from visiting them in 
1921. (Editor). 


IV. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MODERN THEOLOGY 


Having presented to our readers an outline of the history of the 
Seminary and a brief statement regarding her future and having 
sketched some of the achievements of her graduates it has been 
thought desirable briefly to set forth some of the many phases of 
theological thought and research and thus to indicate some of the 
trends of the day in the various parts of the theological field. The 
necessary limits of these discussions have been severe and have re- 
stricted the presentation in places. It is hoped that the articles will 
stimulate thought and will also give some impression of the variety 
and intensity of research and study as they are prosecuted today by 
Christian scholars. 


1. THE NEW TESTAMENT TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Ernest WILLIAM PARSONS 


Many people have a half confused idea that there have been changes 
in the attitude of students toward the New Testament. If they were 
asked to define more clearly their thought the added comment would 
frequently be that “the critics have been at it as they have been at 
so many things.” With not a few, and some of them are to be found 
among our ministers, there is a feeling of wonderment and discomfort 
and uneasiness. It is in the hope that a frank and clear statement of 
the situation in the field of New Testament study and investigation 
as it exists to-day, together with an attempted forecast of the next 
steps, may be of helpful service that this essay is written. 


THE CHANGE IN NEW TESTAMENT STUDY AND ITS CAUSE 


When one compares the field of New Testament study of a half 
century since, or even less, and that field as it is to-day two striking 
differences are obvious. The first is the expansion and corresponding 
enrichment of the area, and the second is the changed emphasis. The 
New Testament scholar of forty or fifty years ago and the minister 
of that time who turned to the study of the New Testament were 
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faced at the outset with the task of mastering the language in which 
the book was originally written. The greater part of his New Testa- 
ment discipline consisted in courses in Greek, either Greek reading 
with the study of grammar and syntax, or the more advanced courses 
in Greek exegesis in which the earlier knowledge was used. In ad- 
dition to this there might be found in the more advanced curricula 
a course in Textual Criticism taken for the purpose of getting the 
most assured text, and occasionally a course in New Testament Intro- 
duction of which the main purpose was to demonstrate apostolic 
authorship or connection and an early date. If a Life of Christ were 
attempted it was on the basis of a harmony of the four Gospels and 
consisted largely in organizing the records into successive stages of 
Jesus’ career and memorizing the events in the various sections. In 
this limited field the chief emphasis was that of exegesis on the basis 
of the Greek text. Whatever else might be neglected this was the 
sine qua non. The inspired literature of Christianity was there, the 
supreme and almost the only task was to draw out its meaning to the 
finest shade. Even the humblest preposition and the most shrinking 
particle might not be neglected as a doctrine or, at least, an important 
teaching might hinge on them. 


One needs, however, but a cursory glance over the New Testament 
cutriculum of a standard theological seminary of the present day to 
be made aware of the greatly increased area of the field and of its 
impressive diversity. The textual and the linguistic courses are still 
there but they no longer hold the place of importance which they once 
so proudly occupied. One finds to-day courses in history, history of 
the environment of early Christianity, and that not only of the Jewish 
phase but also of the larger environment of the entire Graeco-Roman 
civilization. The history of the origin and formation of the New 
Testament holds an undisputed place. A course in the history of the 
ways in which men have interpreted and used the New Testament 1s 
included. The history of the attempts of men to understand and 
interpret Jesus of Nazareth is offered to the waiting student. The 
Apostolic age has its place in historical investigation. The individual 
documents are studied, to be sure, but with a change of method and 
purpose which will be noted later. In the place of honor formerly 
occupied by the meticulous interpretation of Greek words and phrases 
we find an earnest investigation of the teaching and the concepts of 
the various documents and personalities represented in the New Testa- 
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ment. Sometimes these courses are listed as the Theology of the New 
Testament, sometimes as the Teaching of Jesus or of Paul or of the 
Johannine writings, sometimes under the caption of the Religion of 
the New Testament. 

The relative importance attached to the portions of this enlarged 
field can be seen in those courses which are required of all students 
compared with those which may be elected. The historical back-° 
ground of Christianity, the Introduction to the Literature of the New 
Testament, and a survey of the religious ideas of the New Testament 
—these are the primary requirements of the New Testament student 
amid a curriculum which has a larger number of important claimants 
on his time than had those of earlier generations. 

It is pertinent to ask what has brought this change of area and of 
emphasis—for the change is indisputable. It is a direct result of a 
movement much more widespread than simply to reach the theological 
areas of man’s activity. The New Testament has come under the 
sway of historical investigation. By that we mean that we have come 
to see that facts, occurrences, and movements can be understood only 
aS we appreciate the conditions amid which they existed, the forces 
which gave them birth, and their immediate results, and as we permit 
them to give their original message. Historical study is not a product 
of the last forty years, but for long a certain theory of the origin 
and inspiration of the New Testament excluded it from the applica- 
tion of the principles and methods of investigation to which the records 
of other movements were subjected. Christianity, and the New Testa- 
ment with it, is now viewed in its relationship to the life and experience 
of humanity and is seen to be part of its history. With one sweep 
the New Testament scholar has changed from an exegete of a literature 
to an interpreter of a movement, for Christianity has taken its place 
amid the vital things of mankind. 


THE EFFECTS OF THIS CHANGE—A SURVEY 


This change, the fundamental character and significance of which 
are as yet but dimly understood by many, could not fail to leave an 
ineradicable impress on the entire field of New Testament study. Not 
only has the interest shifted from the linguistic discipline to other 
phases of investigation but within the various parts of the general 
area there have been changes of emphasis and attitude that are of first 
importance. New comprehension of problems, more or less steady 
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advance in their solution, the disappearance of some moot questions 
or their recasting in quite new form, fresh angles of approach to 
personalities and teachings, the frank admission in a few cases of the 
insolubility, with present evidence, of some difficulties—these are some 
of the results of the transformation of interest in the New Testament 
field. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


It is now proposed briefly to review the various disciplines in the 
New Testament area and to sketch the most important changes in the 
last half century. Almost instinctively our thoughts turn first to the 
original language of the New Testament. It is common knowledge 
that it is Greek, but beyond that many could not go. The difference 
between classical Greek as we know it in the heyday of the Attic 
dialect and the form of the language in the New Testament has long 
been recognized, but the correct explanation of that difference is a 
comparatively recent achievement. Formerly the differences were 
explained chiefly upon two grounds: the influence of the Hebrew 
language mediated largely through the Septuagint and the influence 
of the Aramaic vernacular of Jesus and his Palestinian followers. 
Certain problems in the use of words were rather too lightly dismissed 
as resulting from the sacred character of the ideas to be conveyed. 
With the application of the historical method to language which is 
admitted to be a living thing, with the broader knowledge of com- 
parative philology and grammar, with the treasures which Egypt has 
yielded in the form of papyri and ostraka the transition from the 
Greek of Plato to that of the New Testament is somewhat of an open 
book. It is true that there are some pages of that volume yet uncut 
and their contents are still undeciphered but the various chapters are 
yielding their general meaning. 

The conquests of Alexander with the resultant spread of Greek cul- 
ture, an important factor of which was the use of the Greek language, 
contributed greatly to the partial obliteration of the lines of demarca- 
tion between the various classical dialects and to the production of a 
common dialect. This dialect soon took on the inevitable division of 
any living language and we have a literary form of the common dialect 
and a colloquial form of the common dialect. This latter, the language 
of informal intercourse, is the language of the New Testament. Many 
grammatical difficulties, formerly explained as Hebraisms, are now 
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seen to be characteristic of this popular Greek; while the meaning of 
not a few terms, formerly in some doubt, has been clarified by an 
examination of its vocabulary as it appears in the literary remains 
that have come to us. 

A recent phase of investigation, which has a bearing on New Testa- 
ment language, is the attempt on the part of a few scholars to 
discover the Aramaic original that lurks behind certain parts of our 
New Testament. Doubtless, if this could be recovered with any degree 
of assurance it would be of no little value in clarifying some obscure 
questions. A number of essays by C. C. Torrey on the general thesis 
of Aramaic originals for certain parts of the New Testament and a 
recent book by C. F. Burney on “The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel” are significant here. But this phase is in its early stages and 
is results entirely tentative. 


THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The text of the New Testament used to be one of the primary inter- 
ests of scholars. To get the exact words, or as nearly as possible to 
them, of the original writings was a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” The investigation of the text gained headway slowly after 
the Protestant Reformation but during the last two centuries re- 
markable progress has been made. The work of Westcott and Hort, 
completed in the publication of their epoch making volumes of the 
Text of the New Testament and the Introduction to the Text of the 
New Testament in 1881, seemed to be the capstone of a noble struc- 
ture. It was so solid a stone that for a time it seemed to be immovable. 
The Neutral Text of Hort with its documentary and intrinsic support 
seemed to offer an assurance concerning the text that had long been 
desired. Moreover, the history of the text seemed to be so carefully 
and securely worked out that any disturbance of serious import could 
scarcely be anticipated. But certain modifications of thought concern- 
ing Egyptian versions, some discoveries concerning the text used by 
certain Alexandrians, for example, Clement and Origen, discoveries 
such as the Sinaitic Syriac version found in the monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mt. Sinai in 1892 and the Washington Manuscript of the 
Gospels in 1906; together with the brilliant research work of scholars 
such as F. C. Burkitt and the monumental labors of H. von Soden have 
compelled textual critics to revise some phases of the Hortian history 
of the text on the one hand and to give reconsideration to the place 
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and importance of the despised and discounted so-called Western Text 
on the other. Giving due respect to the massive and thorough work of 
Westcott and Hort and realizing that much additional evidence is 
necessary before their structure can be seriously shaken in any im- 
portant aspect many New Testament scholars give consideration to the 
possibility that the Western Text may issue in particulars but not as 
a whole a challenge to the rather lonely eminence of the Neutral Text. 
The writer is of the opinion that the challenge is somewhat remote 
and will probably not be serious. But this field, concerning which it 
was said a number of years ago that in it we were nearer finality than 
in any other part of the domain of New Testament investigation, has 
parts that are rather widely open to new investigation. 


THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Since the canon of the New Testament used to form a trilogy with 
language and text in the sphere of New Testament study it might be 
well briefly to discuss here the situation as it emerges to-day. The 
view formerly held, sincerely and tenaciously, was analogous to the 
theory of plenary inspiration. These books were not only divinely 
inspired as to their writing in such a way as almost to prohibit asking 
searching questions concerning them, but the choice and selection of 
these particular books was a divine act. If God worked through the 
Church in the process it was in such a way that the Church was largely 
a passive instrument in the hands of the active Selector. Reverent 
and careful study of the history of the formation of the canon of the 
New Testament has disclosed many interesting facts and compelled 
a revision of parts, at least, of the old view. 

Tt is beyond question that in what was perhaps the most creative 
period of primitive Christianity and the period of most rapid mission- 
ary expansion the Church was at first entirely and later very largely 
without the New Testament. The vast and important work of Paul 
was done by a man whose only scripture was the Old Testament. The 
work of his contemporaries, probably of greater scope and importance 
than many think because of the absence of documentary evidence con- 
cerning such work, was likewise destitute of a norm of Christian 
writings. With their untrammelled allegorizing of the Old Testament 
and the inspiration of the Holy Spirit the early Christians were slow 
- to feel the need of any new standard or authority. It was the claim 
of the sectaries and of the divergent groups which came into prom- 
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inence in the second Christian century to inspiration and interpretation 
of equal value and authority with those of the main body of the 
Church that forced the issue. If the regular Christians boasted the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit the Montanists laid claim to equal 
guidance which frequently led them in divergent paths. If the recog- 
nized teachers of the Church interpreted the Old Testament and Jesus 
as they thought was right the Gnostic groups asserted their privilege 
to interpret it and him as they desired. To avoid the utter confusion 
which threatened and to secure stable authority the threefold defence 
of apostolic tradition, especially in the form of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the episcopate with its prestige and authority, and a list of authoritative 
books was brought into being. It is not our province here to discuss 
the selection made, it is sufficient to note the historical situation in 
which an authoritative Christian scripture arose and the forces which 
operated in its formation. Neither does the question of the measure 
of divine guidance concern us here. The historical facts are clear 
and interesting. 

It has also been demonstrated that our complete New Testament 
was a much later achievement than the beginning to which we have 
just referred. The Epistle to the Hebrews gained a grudging ac- 
ceptance after a considerable struggle. If the Western Church wel- 
comed the Book of Revelation, the East was highly suspicious of it 
and the Syrian Church always refused it admittance to its New Testa- 
ment. Theodore of Mopsuestia, at the end of the fourth century, 
could express grave doubts as to the Catholic Epistles. It was only 
after a lapse of nearly two centuries from the formation of the triple 
defense previously mentioned that our present New Testament held 
a sway that was practically undisputed. Such a thorough recasting 
of our thought upon the basis of indisputable facts and certain patent 
inferences drawn from them must have effect upon our views of 
authority. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In the realm of New Testament Introduction there have been signifi- 
cant changes. Formerly where such a course appeared in a curriculum 
the purpose was twofold: The first was to demonstrate apostolic 
authorship with its supposed accompanying authority or, failing that, 
to refer the origin of the document to an apostolic satellite such as 
Luke or Mark. If this could not be done the connection of documents 
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with members of the immediate family of Jesus supplied the requisite 
authoritative note. This is seen in the documents ascribed to James 
and Jude. The second purpose was the establishment of an early date. 
If apostolic authorship is posited there are rather rigid chronological 
limits within which the books must have been produced. The Fourth 
Gospel with its late characteristics is connected with John the son of 
Zebedee by statements that he lived to be a very old man. The general 
method of approach in this field was to ascertain the name of the 
traditional author, learn if anything in the document supported the 
tradition, accept such support in the main uncritically, and then make 
the final appeal to external evidence. This evidence was gathered by 
a careful search of early non-canonical Christian literature for traces 
of the existence of the books and for allusions to or statements regard- 
ing their authorship. Traces of the existence of the books are in gen- 
eral earlier than statements of their authorship. 

The earliest allusions to authorship are much later than the date at 
which any of the apostolic group or the alleged writers of the books 
could have been living. They are inconclusive and Justin’s allusion to 
memoirs written by apostles and apostolic men, while it fits the tra- 
ditional claim for our Gospels, mentions no specific authors. One 
has to wait until the last quarter of the second century for clear state- 
ment concerning the authorship of our Gospels and some other books, 
but the chief part of Pauline literature has testimony from the time 
of Marcion! who flourished in the second quarter of that century. 
These late allusions and statements were used as unimpeachable evi- 
dence of the correctness of the traditional names. Only in one case, 
the Second Epistle of Peter, was doubt admitted and that because of 
the exceedingly late appearance of any allusion to it. The authority 
of the documents was thought to be seriously impaired if doubt were 
cast upon apostolic authorship or authorship within a limited circle. 

Much careful investigation has been done in recent times on the 
questions of authorship, date, destination, and purpose of the various 
books of the New Testament. The chief results are the following: 
The Epistles of Paul are the earliest documents of the New Testa- 
ment. A number of these are accepted as genuine, the theory of the 
Dutch school, represented by VanManen, Steck, Pierson, and Loman 
that none of the letters ascribed to Paul are genuine having been 


' 1Marcion’s Canon was composed of a mutilated Gospel of Luke and ten 
Epistles of Paul. 
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thoroughly discredited. Those which are considered with practical 
unanimity to be Paul’s are I Thessalonians, Galatians, I and II Corin- 
thians, Romans, Philippians, and Philemon. There is a growing 
tendency to admit Pauline authorship for II Thessalonians and Colos- 
sians, neither the eschatology of the one nor the christology of the 
other being considered sufficient to exclude them from the Pauline 
group. Concerning the Epistle to the Ephesians there continues to be 
grave doubt. The chief difficulty with Pauline authorship is that it 
is almost impossible to believe that Paul would write a letter so free 
from personal allusion to a church with which he spent so long a time 
and had such intimate fellowship. Some incline to the opinion that 
it is a circular letter sent by Paul to a church or churches with which 
his personal relations were not intimate. There are those who find in 
the reference to the “Epistle from Laodicea”’ in Colossians IV: 16 the 
key to the solution of the problem. But the authorship and destination 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians constitute at present one of the un- 
solved problems of New Testament Introduction. The Pastoral 
Epistles, I and II Timothy and Titus, are not considered by historical 
scholars to be from the hand of Paul. That there are genuine Pauline 
fragments in them, and fragments of first rate importance for shedding 
light on some obscure parts of Paul’s career, is probable almost to 
certainty. But the works in their present form are from a much later 
date than the days of Paul. The conception of the ministry, certain 
phases of church organization, and the general situation in the churches 
as represented in the documents are some of the matters which render 
Pauline authorship dubious. They are thought to be pamphlets, written 
under the egis of Pauline authority, a proceeding by no means so 
reprehensible in that day as in this, giving instructions to ministers 
of churches, especially young ministers, as to the wisest methods of 
procedure in many situations which might confront them. 
Investigation of the Gospels from the standpoint of Introduction 
has brought many and significant changes. General recognition has 
been given to the differences between the first three Gospels and the 
Fourth Gospel. These differences are so obvious that New Testament 
students did not wait for the advent of historical study to note them, 
but the former method of dealing with them was to take the more 
extensive chronological, geographical, and christological framework 
of the Fourth Gospel and fit the first three Gospels into it. This was 
the harmonistic method and the difficulties that remained after this 
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process had been carried as far as it could be carried were either 
ingeniously explained or ignored. It has now become a well nigh 
general custom to treat the first three Gospels together and to reserve 
the Fourth Gospel for separate treatment. 


The first three Gospels are known as the Synoptic Gospels because 
of the similarity of their general framework, such similarity making 
possible a synopsis or general view of the three. There is no specific 
statement as to authorship in any of these documents. Regarding 
Mark there are certain patristic statements, as, for example, that of 
Papias, who indicates that Mark accompanied Peter as interpreter and 
used his recollections of Peter’s preaching as source material for his 
Gospel. Other statements suggest that it was written by Mark for 
and at the behest of the Christians at Rome. It is clear that the Gospel 
of Mark was written for a non-Palestinian audience and the state- 
ment of Papias might accord with some features of the Gospel. But 
there are passages such as the little apocalypse in the thirteenth chapter 
which cannot be accounted for in this way. Mark may have been the 
author of the Gospel but there is not very firm ground on which to 
rest the claim. Its date is those years which were shadowed by the 
Jewish-Roman war: 66-70 A. D. 


Weare also indebted to Papias for a statement concerning Matthew: 
“So then Matthew composed the logia (sayings) in the Hebrew 
(Aramaic) language, and every one translated them as he was able.” 
When one turns to our first Gospel with its wealth of teaching, or 
words of Jesus, and recalls the remark of Papias one is tempted to 
feel that here at least is evidence that is most promising. But two 
facts present themselves. First, our present Gospel of Matthew is 
not Aramaic nor an immediate translation from the Aramaic. We 
have Greek documents immediately translated from the Hebrew and 
Aramaic languages and we can be confident that our Matthew is not 
such a translation. It is a work composed in Greek. The second 
fact is that the writer of the Gospel has taken over Mark almost in 
its entirety as a source. These two facts prevent the identification 
of our Gospel with the “sayings” mentioned by Papias and ascribed 
to Matthew. It is reckoned as a possibility that it is through the 
statement of Papias that the name of Matthew has become attached 
to this Gospel and that possibly his “sayings” may constitute one of 
its sources. But the Aramaic speaking and writing Matthew can 
scarcely be identified with the author of our Greek Gospel, nor is it 
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easy to account for the wholesale use of the secondary material of 
Mark by one who was a member of the apostolic group. We do not 
know the author. The fact that it is later than Mark, that the rejection 
of Jesus and his religion by the Jewish nation is an accomplished fact, 
and that the Gentile mission seems to be the main if not the only 
hope and task of the Church are indications of date. No exact time 
can be set but the years from 75-90 A. D. are probable. 


The third Gospel has no specific claim of authorship. That the 
writer is the same as the author of the Acts of the Apostles is ad- 
mitted, but the identity is not certain. Strong support of Lukan 
authorship has been advanced in comparatively recent years, notably 
by Harnack, and it is a possibility to be taken seriously. Certainty, 
however, seems not to be attainable. The date of the Gospel cannot 
be ascertained with any degree of assurance but it is later than Mark, 
which has been used as a primary source, and earlier than the Acts 
of the Apostles. But within the limits of 70-100 A. D. the time of the 
appearance of the work is a matter of conjecture. 


More important than the results concerning either authorship or 
date have been the discoveries made regarding the literary origin and 
methods of our first three Gospels. No longer can it be held that 
they are three independent compositions giving triple or double testi- 
mony where all three or any two agree. Investigation of the Synoptic 
Problem, as the situation which arises from the striking similarities 
and almost equally striking differences which mark the first three 
Gospels has been called, has disclosed the fact that the Gospel of 
Mark is earlier than either of the others and has been used by both 
of them to supply their general framework. Mark has been used by 
them as a principal source and has been emended and altered and sup- 
plemented as the taste and purpose of the author dictated. In addition 
to this Matthew and Luke use another source which, if it was not 
identical, had large parts in common. This source, the origin and 
contents of which are uncertain, has been used in very different ways 
by the two authors. Luke has used it in large blocks while Matthew, 
led by the exigencies of his topical method, has scattered the material 
rather widely. Other sources containing material peculiar to one or 
the other of these two Gospels have been used. The birth stories are 
peculiar material and there is a possibility, not to say probability, that 
Luke had a special source for his passion narrative in addition to the 
Markan material. 
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In the light of these discoveries the preface to Luke’s Gospel takes 
on added importance. We learn of the existence of gospel narratives 
probably less complete than our present Gospels, narratives derived 
from oral tradition. Some of these may reappear as sources of our 
present Gospels; doubtless most of them fell into disuse when the 
more complete story was written. It is evident that Luke, at least, 
went about his task as an historian with the practical purpose of bring- 
ing assurance to Theophilus. It requires little thought to see that 
these facts have a most important bearing on the question of Gospel 
origins and must inevitably modify any view which thinks of the 
evangelists as being simply recording agents, largely passive in the 
control of an external power. 


Luke frankly states that he writes his Gospel with a specific purpose. 
True it is that it comes near, in its statement, to being the purpose of 
an historian. But his statement, together with the frank declaration 
of the writer of the Fourth Gospel in chapter XX: 31, has turned the 
attention of scholars to the investigation of the purposes of the various 
Gospels. Interesting results have followed this investigation so far it 
has gone. Rather definite purposes have been discovered in our Gospels 
as they now appear and also in their source material. It is impossible 
to discuss the question with any adequacy within these limits but a 
suggestion or two will indicate the trend. One of the Markan pur- 
poses is to present Jesus as a doer of mighty works engaged in a 
struggle with the demonic powers of evil. Matthew, in addition to the 
practical purpose of formulating the teaching of Jesus under con- 
venient topics, reveals the intent of presenting Jesus as the genuine 
Messiah and of setting forth his religion as broader than any national 
bounds, in fact as world-wide. Thus besides giving us our informa- 
tion concerning the Founder of the Christian religion they have become 
invaluable documents in revealing the thought of Christians at dif- 
ferent stages of that creative first century. 

The Fourth Gospel, while chronologically belonging to a later period, 
may for convenience be treated here. Because of the relation of its 
christology to that of later creeds and because of the great desirability 
of having a gospel from the hand of one who was in the inner circle 

-of Jesus’ disciples there has been strenuous endeavor to demonstrate 
a connection between the son of Zebedee and the Gospel that bears 
his name. There is no specific statement as to authorship to be found 
in the Gospel. References to “the disciple whom Jesus loved” and to. 
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“the other disciple,’ even if they could be shown conclusively to refer 
to John, are not proof of authorship. The date of the Gospel, which 
was probably about 100 A. D., is quite late for apostolic authorship 
and is compatible with such only by positing a very long life and an 
Ephesian residence for John. Neither of these positions is without 
difficulty. While the evidence for the existence of the Gospel is 
earlier the first specific connection of John with its authorship comes 


from about the year 180 A. D. 

In many circles the Johannine authorship is definitely abandoned 
not only on the basis of the absence of tradition but because of internal 
evidence. The differences in christology, in the literary form of 
Jesus’ teaching, in the subject matter of his discourses, from those of 
the Synoptic Gospels, the change in his opponents from the Pharisees 
to the Jewish nation, not to mention the geography of his ministry, 
are some of the factors that have compelled a reworking of the 
hypothesis of apostolic origin. The Greek concepts, the Hellenistic 
categories, the developed doctrine make it hard to reconcile the pro- 
duction of this Gospel with the thoughts and impressions of a Galilean 
fisherman, a Palestinian Jew whose vernacular was Aramaic and 
whose thought forms were Hebrew. 

The Gospel states that its material has been chosen and presented 
with a definite aim: “These things are written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God; and that believing ye may 
have life in his name.” This general purpose covers the Gospel very 
well, but important subordinate purposes also appear which are of value 
in explaining certain emphases and are of surpassing service in reveal- 
ing to us some phases of Christianity’s history in the dim final quarter 
of the first century. 

Examination of the thought and form of the book shows that the 
writer has drawn from Synoptic tradition which he has moulded to 
his own purpose, that Paul and Paulinism have exercised no little 
influence on his thinking, and that the Hellenistic philosophy, probably 
as it was developed at Alexandria by such men as Philo, has contributed 
to the form and method of his thought. Traces are by no means lack- 
ing of the influence of the ideas of the main body of the Church at 
the time of its composition especially as they emerged in conflict with 
the Jewish opponents of the Christian movement, and the marks of 
struggle with heretical thought are also manifest. The position of 
historical investigation becomes increasingly as follows: The Fourth 
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Gospel is later than the Synoptic Gospels, it corrects and supplements 
them in some respects and throws light on some obscure passages in 
the career of Jesus in others, but as a whole the work is primarily 
theological and not historical in intent. It is a document which helped 
greatly in the transition of primitive Christianity from the thought 
world of the Jews to that of the Graeco-Roman Empire. It repre- 
sents that time when the immediate historical origins of Christianity 
had disappeared with the death of apostles and the passing of the 
apostolic age. A religion which had its origins in Palestine is now 
facing the task of subduing the world. Its story must be told in 
terms of the larger significance which had come to it. It was to make 
its appeal to all ranks of a different culture from that in which it had 
birth and in whose thought forms its early expressions had appeared. 
New categories must be found in which to express its truth. Thus 
the Messiah of the Synoptics and the pre-existent Christ of Paul 
becomes the eternal Logos of the Fourth Gospel. In still another 
way the Gospel is held to have rendered untold service to Christianity. 
Or the one hand there was the tendency to depend upon tradition to 
verify and justify the Christian religion, and on the other hand there 
was a tendency to change the historical foundations of Christianity into 
philosophical speculation. That its vitalities have been preserved 
through the centuries is in no small part due to the fact that the Fourth 
Evangelist transferred the revelatory werk of Jesus from the realm 
of external happening to that of the inner experience of the soul. 

Thus while the values formerly thought to attach to the Johannine 
authorship largely disappear through historical study other values of 
surpassing quality appear through the same medium. In one of the 
pendulum swings which mark so much of our thinking the Fourth 
Gospel came to hold a place of very subordinate importance a half 
generation ago. It has rapidly rehabilitated itself and is now es- 
teemed, not indeed as an exact historical source for reconstructing 
the life of the earthly Jesus, but as one of the most significant mile- 
stones in Christian interpretation and appreciation of him. 

The problems of authorship and date in the Acts of the Apostles 
are closely connected with those of the Third Gospel. Much work 
has been done on the book in recent years and in some circles there 
has been a spirited defense of Lukan authorship. Perhaps more 
important than this has been the work on the sources of the book, and 
it is now regarded as probable that the author used not only written 
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but oral sources. Some of these are thought to be Palestinian. Their 
use by the author was at a time much later than their origin and they 
must have shared the vicissitudes of oral sources. The book is recog- 
nized as giving us invaluable information concerning the progress of 
some important developments of early Christianity. It does not claim 
to be, nor is it, a complete record of the work of either Peter or Paul. 
We search carefully for and hail eagerly any supplementary informa- 
tion. Of first value as it is admitted to be it requires critical use as a 
comparison with the Pauline Epistles shows. We are also coming to 
realize that Primitive Christianity had a more varied development than 
the Acts of the Apostles indicates. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews remains, to a degree, one of the enigmas 
of the New Testament. Concerning its date we are coming to some 
agreement and are putting it in the closing fifteen years of the first 
century, and there is a tendency to accept Rome as its destination. In 
spite of multiplying hypotheses we are as far as ever from identifying 
its author. Discussion still takes place as to its form. Is it an epistle 
or a homily? Both possibilities have their supporters. Is it addressed 
to a group of Jewish Christians who, influenced perhaps by the mis- 
adventures of Judaism and disappointed at the failure of certain 
Christian hopes, are in danger of apostasizing to Judaism? Or is it a 
“word of exhortation” to those who are in danger of losing the 
vitalities of the Christian religion through a spiritual reaction after 
the enthusiastic missionary development of the apostolic age? Such a 
reaction would not be unnatural and the oncoming shadow of persecu- 
tion might add to the discouragement. These questions are not yet 
finally answered, but careful and devoted work is being done upon 
them, two especially significant works? having appeared during very 
recent years. It is well within the possibilities that we shall before 
long begin to see as through an open window another interesting phase 
of the vital movements of primitive Christianity. 

The Book of Revelation has traditionally been connected with the 
name of the apostle John. Long since readers of the Greek became 
cognizant of such a difference of style that it was generally admitted 
that it was not possible to hold to identity of authorship with the 
Fourth Gospel. Such a conclusion is abundantly supported by a com- 


1 The Epistle to the Hebrews, Its Doctrine and Significance. Ernest F. Scott. 
(T. & T. Clark, 1922). The Epistle to the Hebrews. Int. Crit. Com. James 
Moffatt. (Scribners, 1924). 
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parative study of the thought of the two works. It is now considered 
that the book is the work of a man named John of whom we know 
only what can be gathered from his writing. It may have been the 
presbyter whom Papias mentions but there is little or nothing to 
justify an affirmative decision. 


The date of the book has wavered between the seventh decade and 
the tenth decade of the first century. Those who hold the former 
opinion are supported by allusions which point to a Neronic back- 
ground, while those who hold the latter position point out certain 
references which indicate strongly a Domitianic situation. The refer- 
ences to a Neronic background are explained by the author’s use of 
material originating at an earlier date. It is now quite generally 
conceded that the book arose to meet the situation produced by the 
menace of the persecution of the Christians by Domitian and that 
the most probable date is between the years 90-96 A. D. It is a 
“tract for the times,’ a work designed to encourage, inspire, and 
stimulate the Christians of Asia Minor in the face of the resistless 
approach of a hostile Roman power. 


There remain the seven Catholic Epistles of which five bear the 
names of apostles and two the names of brothers of Jesus. This is 
not surprising when one recalls the desire for apostolic authority at 
the time of the formation of the canon of the New Testament. But 
an investigation of these documents indicates a sub-Pauline origin for 
them and one would probably not be far astray in saying that the 
limits of date were between 75 A. D. and 125 A. D. There are in- 
dications in some of them which tempt in the direction of fixing a 
closer date, but one turns from a study of these documents perplexed 
both as regards date and authorship. If one could be sure that they 
come from that shadowy period of Christian history extending from 
70 A. D. to 100 A. D. how welcome they would be as casting light 
upon that situation. But after recasting the situations reflected in the 
various documents one feels that here lie more of the unsolved prob- 
lems of New Testament Introduction. 

To some it may seem that modern study in the field of New Testa- 
ment Introduction has been largely negative. Nowhere, except in the 
acknowledged Pauline epistles, is there assurance of authorship and 
in the matter of dating, if there has been reaction from the extremely 
late dates ascribed by some scholars about the middle of last century, 
the time of origin is even now placed too late to serve certain purposes. 
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It is true that this negative aspect prevails concerning authorship and 
date but the conclusions have not been a matter of caprice. They 
have been based upon observed facts in the documents themselves. 
Formerly the traditional authorship was assumed and the difficulties 
frequently ignored or the history misread. But positive values are not 
lacking. The significant service of modern study in the field of New 
Testament Introduction under the historical impulse has been the inves- 
tigation of the situations to which the various documents composing the 
New Testament were addressed and the means taken to meet these 
situations. The results have been most enlightening in many cases. The 
varied struggles within primitive Christianity, the pressing and mani- 
fold problems that the new religion met as it went forth on its crusade, 
the inspiring encouragements and the disheartening disappointments 
of those creative days, the heroisms and the failures—these have be- 
come comparatively luminous as the searchlight of historical method 
has been turned on them. To take but one example! The recognition 
of the fact that we have in II Corinthians parts of two letters of Paul 
to that church, one pulsating with indignation and the other dominated 
by the note of grateful love, has enabled us to reread the relationship 
of the apostle to the church at Corinth and has thrown a flood of light 
on the inner workings of that church. The books of the New Testa- 
ment are not being taken as norms because of apostolic authorship but 
are permitted to make their own appeal for authority and are being 
used as the means by which we reconstruct—so far as that is possible 
—the first fine days of the Christian religion. 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


Reference has just been made to the application of historical method 
in the field of New Testament Introduction. The modern New Testa- 
ment scholar takes the position that nothing is really known until it 
is known historically. The Christian movement is an historical move- 
ment, originating amid certain circumstances, developing in an environ- 
ment, meeting friendly and hostile forces and finally conquering. It 
cannot be understood if it is studied as a thing apart, something in- 
serted ready made and complete into the stream of humanity’s life; 
it can be understood only as it was historically environed. Accord- 
ingly, there is presented to the New Testament scholar, who formerly 
occupied himself with the interpretation of a limited literature, the 
necessity of studying the life of the centuries that cluster around the 
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origin of Christianity. The political movements of those days, the 
social and economic situations, the educational ideas and processes of 
the period, and the ethical and religious motives, ideas, and procedures 
of the time must all be subjects of his investigation if he is to know 
the mine from which the Christian treasure was dug. 

Geographically Christianity originated in Palestine, ethnographically 
its origin was Jewish. It is of the highest importance, therefore, that 
the fullest knowledge possible should be obtained concerning the 
Jewish people of that time and especially of them as they lived and 
hoped in Palestine. Patient work has been done in this field. The 
story of the Jewish people in their international contacts and their 
national hopes, of the life of the common people of that period so far as 
it can be discovered, of the parties which exercised greater or less con- 
trol over the direction of national, political, and religious activities, such 
as the Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, and Zealots, is learned from 
the documents of the past. The Essenes are also a matter of study for 
not once nor twice in the long story of his interpretation by men Jesus 
has been somewhat closely connected with this group. The dispersed 
Jews, who greatly outnumbered those who lived in Palestine, are an 
object of careful investigation. They and their synagogues and their 
proselytes were so important a medium for the wider spread of Chris- 
tianity that they cannot be passed by. Moreover, the greatest Christian 
personality of the first century, apart from the Founder, was a Jew 
of the Dispersion. Their part in early Christianity must not be over- 
looked. But most important of all, the Jews bequeathed to Christianity 
a thought heritage of surpassing significance. The thought forms of 
early Christianity were essentially Jewish. Modified in places by the 
messianic interpretation of Jesus and by the religious and missionary 
experiences of the early Christians they doubtless were but Jewish 
they remained. From this field, especially in view of the fact that the 
Bible of the early Christians was the Jewish scriptures, we can learn 
why certain Christian ideas took on the forms they did. -Among such 
are the sacrificial categories used to interpret the death of Jesus and 
the whole eschatological and messianic mould in which the greater 
part of the hopes of the early Christians were cast. Few fields of 
historical research have been more rewarding than this. 

But Palestinian Jewry, and even the Jewry of the Dispersion, did 
not constitute the whole of the environment of primitive Christianity. 
In fact, immediate and important as it was, it constituted but a small 
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part of the world in the midst of which the Christian religion found 
itself. The Graeco-Roman world with its vast distances, its busy 
commerce, its more formal education, its social problems, its manifold 
philosophies, its multitudinous religions, its despairs and its longings, 
rolled around and enveloped Christianity. Judaism, most exclusive 
of religions, did not escape its pervading influence. Much less could 
Christianity, unhampered by long tradition, unshackled by legal 
mechanisms, making broad appeal by its freer missionary impulse, 
avoid the impact of the intellectual, social, and moral forces which 
operated in its imperial environment. The broad horizons of the 
empire, its social interminglings, its geographical and commercial inter- 
relations did not leave the young religion untouched. It made its 
propaganda among peoples whose thought forms had been influenced 
by the Greek philosophers from Plato on, peoples who were familiar 
with Epicureanism and Stoicism and the eclectic philosophy. It did 
its work amid the cross appeals of cults and religions that clamored for 
recognition and offered redemption. These religions were older than 
Christianity, they had liturgies and rituals, symbols and mysteries, 
all of which were used to satisfy the longings and desires of religiously 
inclined souls. There surely cannot be, on the part of a scientific 
historical student, any assumption that Christianity ignored these or 
was untouched by them in making its missionary appeal. This im- 
perial environment can no longer be ignored by the New ‘Testament 
scholar. Even if Christianity sought to make these philosophical and 
religious kingdoms her own and battled with them the influence is no 
less real. Some of her emphases may have been made in reaction 
from them; some of their forms may have been taken and filled with — 
new content. Did their mysticism leave Christianity untouched? Did 
their symbolism have any effect on the form and interpretation of 
Christian rites? Did their interpretation of the soteriological functions 
of their Gods pass unheeded by the Christian missionary as he pre- 
sented the claims of the Christian Savior? These are questions of no 
little importance for the historian of the origin and early development 
of Christianity. 

Accordingly the field of contemporary philosophical and religious 
thought is being carefully surveyed by students of primitive Chris- 
tianity. The missionary appeal of the Stoic preachers, the ideas and 
practices of the oriental religions of redemption which swept the 
Roman Empire in the century of Christianity’s origin have been 
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brought to much clearer light than formerly. It is a comparatively 
recent field of research and the final work is by no means done, but 
already we have modified our thought as to the world of ideas and 
practices in which Christianity spread in those fascinating and fluid 
early days, and we are pressing for solution of the problem of the 
relation of the new religion to them. The story of Christianity’s 
struggle with and victory over them is of consuming interest and it 
is important to note that here as always in such a struggle the van- 
quished did not leave the victor unmarked. We are thus writing a 
' mew chapter in the history of the transition of Christianity from its 
Jewish categories to its expression in Greek forms of thought. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Important as environment is the student of a movement cannot be 
satisfied to remain engrossed in it alone. There must be study of 
the movement itself through its own records. Thus interpretation of 
the literature of primitive Christianity, that ancient and fundamental 
discipline of New Testament study, it still with us and holds an im- 
portant place. The thought of Christianity as it found expression 
through its leaders must still be recovered for us by means of its 
literary expression. But there is a change of emphasis here. It is 
true that there remain in our curricula courses in which the close 
linguistic interpretation so familiar in former days is still done. But 
they are not so many as formerly nor are they so frequently prescribed. 
Generally they are elective and are chosen by those who intend to 
become specialists in New Testament study or by those who have 
special linguistic aptitude. The passing of the classical discipline in 
so many of our colleges and universities created a situation which 
theological faculties have been compelled to face. An increasingly 
small proportion of students come prepared to do work in the Greek 
of the New Testament. If there is to be interpretation of the New 
Testament it must be on the basis of the English translations. For- 
tunately we are in possession of an increasing number of excellent 
English translations which are of first value in this work. More and 
more, however, any knowledge of the Greek must be supplied by the 
instructor. Consequent upon this factor the type of interpretation 
has changed. Familiarity with the language of the translator has done 
away with the older close work of translation, with the more or less 
Jaborious task of seeking the appropriate meaning of each word, and 
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to a very large degree with the work of grammar and syntax. Such 
work as is done is largely automatic although occasionally the question 
of syntactical relationship obtrudes. A certain discipline in accuracy 
is lost in this process and other means have to be found for training 
in precision. There has been great gain, however, in the fact that 
a larger interpretation has been made possible. Formerly so much 
detailed labor was expended on translation and grammar that the 
forest of consecutive thought was lost in the contemplation of the 
verbal trees. Rarely did the student pass on to logical and constructive 
interpretation but remained in the half confusion of the meticulous 
investigation of disjecta membra. Now it is possible to interpret by 
paragraphs and topics and then to get a view of the entire document. 
The larger ideas and the more salient items in the course of thought 
receive more attention than formerly and the individual words are 
given less emphasis. If this method leaves something to be desired 
in the matters of close application and precise definition it must be 
said in palliation that these are by no means necessarily lacking while 
the gain secured by the obtaining of a more comprehensive view of 
the author’s thought is great. It is probable that for some time the 
average ministerial student will interpret his New Testament in this 
larger way and that the general return to the former close discipline 
in the Greek language is for such average students rather remote. It 
is much more probable that the studious minister will work back from 
his general understanding of a book to more detailed interpretation 
than that he will pursue the reverse process. In any case it seems to 
be better pedagogy to give a precise general understanding and ap- 
prehension of the entire New Testament than to give a detailed and 
particular understanding of a comparatively small part and leave the 
larger area untouched in the fond hope that the inculcation of a 
method will furnish sufficient inspiration for its wide and tedious 
application in the mastery of the larger area. 

Another factor in this change of emphasis in interpretation lies in 
the previously noted fact that the primary interest of the modern New 
Testament student lies in the investigation of a movement and not 
the interpretation of a literature as such. The historically inclined 
New Testament student uses the documents of the New Testament 
produced in the midst of the problems and situations of a developing 
Christianity as materials and means for the reconstruction of the story 
of that development. ‘Thus he is dealing with both internal and ex- 
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ternal forces which operated in the sphere of the new religion, with 
larger causes and effects, with leading ideas and critical situations, 
with outstanding personalities and influential groups. These he 
sketches in life size so far as he is able. The more detailed lines 
must wait for the completion of the picture. To be sure, these two 
processes are not so thoroughly chronologically separate as this discus- 
sion might seem to indicate and often they are synchronous. But to 
the average minister who is to use his New Testament historically the 
larger impression is the one that must be given if choice is to be made. 


THE RELIGION AND ETHICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


This change of emphasis has brought the literary interpretation 
of the New Testament much nearer than the older closer exegesis 
used to be to that department of New Testament study most frequently 
known as New Testament Theology. It is not within the scope or 
purpose of this essay to sketch the varied history and application of 
that phrase or of the more comprehensive phrase “Biblical Theology.” 
A few facts must suffice. Until a comparatively recent time it was 
made subservient to Systematic or Dogmatic Theology, at times de- 
generating into the collecting of scriptural proof texts for the support 
of dogmas already philosophically or ecclesiastically framed. Again 
it was given the status of an almost independent branch of theological 
discipline and the attempt was made to obtain a systematic and har- 
monious statement of the theological thought of the New Testament. 
Generally, however, the traditional or fundamental theological topics 
of the time were used as a framework and the thought of the New 
Testament writers on these subjects was placed in the appropriate 
‘compartment. If possible differences were harmonized, frequently 
by methods which cannot now command intelligent assent; if harmony 
was impossible they were ignored or left outside the framework. 
Most frequently the result was a composite orderly statement on cer- 
tain topics which represented no single writer in the New Testament. 
At other times an average of the various presentations in the New 
Testament would be taken, which just as little represented the thought 
of one or all of the New Testament writers, and the production was 
something that did not exist in the pages of the New Testament. 

The application of the historical method to the New Testament 
changed this. It was seen that the books of the New Testament bore 
the stamp of the minds of different persons, with differing antecedents 
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and environment, and that these works were produced in the main to 
meet specific situations. To expect to find a self-consistent and com- 
prehensive statement of the tenets of the Christian religion in a volume 
which manifestly bore these characteristics was considered to be un- 
reasonable. But the New Testament remained with its incomparable 
wealth of religious and ethical thought and with its invaluable record 
of religious struggle and transformation and hope. The modern New 
Testament scholar values this no less than his traditional brother, but 
he is anxious to let it speak its own word and not the word which 
someone thinks it ought to speak. Accordingly, we have courses in 
our New Testament curricula on the Teachings of Jesus in which 
there is effort to find his thought on spiritual and moral things, and 
on the Religion and Theology of Paul in which there is endeavor to 
discover the permanent elements of his religious and moral contribution 
and experience and to distinguish them from the contemporary thought- 
forms in which he so earnestly and ably expressed them. The 
Johannine writings, especially the Gospel and First Epistle, are also 
the subject of investigation in order to set forth the thought-forms and 
thought-content of these impressive and important documents. Each 
personality is permitted to speak its own mind, there is no conscious 
attempt to harmonize the ideas expressed if they are not identical or 
similar. If differences exist they are recognized and admitted. Not 
infrequently it is found that an underlying idea which in the realm of 
religious experience may be looked upon as almost a common factor 
is expressed in strikingly different forms. It would be surprising if 
this were not so with three earnest souls, one bearing the mark of the 
prophetic fire, another with the heritage of Pharisaical training, and 
still another with the impact of the Hellenistic world of thought and 
hope bearing hard upon him. 

The value of such a method of studying the ideas of the various 
writers and personalities of the New Testament as has been sketched 
is twofold. In the first place, the ideas expressed in the New Testa- 
ment are discovered and evaluated without any hampering influence 
of systematization and the facts of New Testament religious and ethical 
thought are obtained. And facts are important things in the realm of 
religion as elsewhere. In the second place, such an approach and such 
a method serve to reveal the development of thought, life, and practice 
which marked those early creative days of Christianity when, with the 
heritage of the personality of Jesus and their conviction of his Mes- 
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siahship, the leaders of the movement met the taunts of their Jewish 
opponents to whom a dead Messiah was an anomaly and faced the 
situations which grew out of the new and surprising experiences of 
its devotees and the expanding work of Christianity. For development 
there was since the movement was vital, development so striking that 
in a short century that which had begun in the obscure ranks of Pal- 
estinian Judaism and of which it could much later be said “Not many 
mighty, not many noble are called” could seriously challenge the 
Roman Empire. Not to seek most patiently and earnestly to recreate 
this story is to be false to the deserts of the origin of our religion. 


THE PERSONALITIES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Historical study has not completed its task in the New Testament 
field when it has dealt with environment and thought. It turns its 
attention to the significant personalities of New Testament story and 
seeks to know them as they were. Unfortunately there is no material 
for even the barest of outlines of many of those who were in the apos- 
tolic band. Fragments, and little but fragments, come to us from the 
pages of the New Testament concerning Peter. Some of this requires 
the most careful treatment from the critical point of view, but when all 
is done there remains but the vaguest impressionistic presentation of 
the man. Patristic literature is carefully scanned for material but 
little of importance issues. There is an elusive tradition of extra- 
Palestinian labors which probably rests on a substratum of fact. 
That he was considered a man of first importance in the Church is 
seen, among other things, by the fact that a literature gathered about 
his name which is practically coincident in type with the New Testa- 
ment. In addition to the two canonical epistles which bear his name 
we have apocryphal documents issued under his aegis as follows: 
the Gospel of Peter, the Acts of Peter, the Preaching of Peter, the 
Apocalypse of Peter. But in spite of all this he eludes the biographer. 
Lives of Paul have long been written and the appearance of new 
works covering that field is by no means an isolated phenomenon to- 
day. It is questionable, however, if the biographical interest in Paul 
is as great as formerly. There is more material at hand concerning 
him that concerning any other New Testament figure, but even here 
the lacunae are large and baffling. The first ten years or more of his 
Christian activity are dismissed in a few sentences, and the story of 
his long public work is inadequate in the extreme. The interest in 
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Paul to-day is manifested not in attempts at a complete personal sketch, 
but in trying to discover the type of personality he had and the cul- 
tural and religious forces and experiences which operated in his pre- 
Christian life. We try to reconstruct his world-view and seek to 
interpret his conversion experience by means of his previous experi- 
ence, the vagrant references to it which he makes in his epistles, and 
the light which modern psychology of religion throws upon it. Apart 
from a few salient matters the interest has been transferred to his 
religious thought. 


John the Baptist has received far less than justice at the hands of 
New Testament scholars, ancient and modern. He has been so univer- 
ally accepted as the conscious and voluntary forerunner of Jesus that 
his inherent greatness and the significance of his movement have been 
obscured by the brightness of his successor. The question as to why 
his movement persisted after Jesus had inaugurated his has rarely 
been asked. Curiosity as to why there should be disciples of his in 
Ephesus and elsewhere in apostolic times has been of the mildest 
kind. Here and there suggestions are being made that look in the 
direction of an impartial investigation of the significance of John 
and his movement, but here too we shall be baffled by the scarcity 
of material and the coloration of some of the existing material in view 
of later interests. 


But it is of Jesus that one must speak. Someone has said that if 
the problem of the nineteenth century in the New Testament field 
was the literary one that of the twentieth century will be the chris- 
tological one. There is much truth in this. Certain lives of Jesus had 
a very early origin. In a certain sense our Gospels can be taken as 
such. The Apocryphal Gospels are such also in some degree, although 
they confine themselves mainly to the emphasis and the advancement 
of a few interests such as his miracle working power and his sin- 
less origin. Occasionally one appears that sets itself to support a 
phase of thought concerning his person, for example, Docetism. But 
the modern interest in the life of Jesus dates from the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the latter half of that. Since that time Lives of Jesus by 
the score have issued from the press. The interests manifested in 
these works have been varied. There have been many attempts to 
connect him with his times and with various phases of thought and 
activity. Several have found the key to his interpretation in an alleged 
connection with the Essenes, such works appearing even in recent 
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times. Others have found the solution of the problem in his connec- 
tion with the eschatological hopes of his people—a connection which 
varies all the way, in the claims of various biographers, from a whole 
hearted embracing of these hopes to repudiation of them. Between 
these extremes lie many degrees of acceptance or refusal. Behind 
such Lives of Jesus there is the praiseworthy attempt to interpret 
him in the light of the times in which he lived and labored. 


Others have been interested in connecting him with various phil- 
osophical and economic causes. Lives, some of them exceedingly 
bizarre, assert the essential Buddhism of Jesus, and some of these 
works are recent. Not a few have interpreted Jesus, and are inter- 
preting him, in terms of economic socialism. Some of these inter- 
pretations are ingenious but most of them are fantastic. 

Another perennial interest with the biographers of Jesus has been 
the miracle stories. They have been treated in various ways, from 
an entirely uncritical acceptance of them to a denial of the occurrence 
of any of them. They have been half rationalized, entirely rationalized, 
and not rationalized at all. They have been attributed to the myth 
forming tendency that manifests itself almost invariably after the 
death of a remarkable personality especially if there is any impulse 
toward idealizing such a personality. By some they are ignored, by 
others they are taken as a very natural method of interpreting a per- 
sonality which had become as exalted as had Jesus in the minds and 
hearts of his followers. There is rather a marked tendency to-day to 
differentiate between types of miracles. The exorcisms and some 
miracles of healing are capable of explanation in terms of knowledge, 
while others, especially the nature miracles, are ignored, or denied, 
or judgment on them is withheld. But the modern scientific attitude, 
which is becoming widely pervasive, helps to render acute this problem 
for ministers and Bible School teachers. 

Many investigators, after a careful study of the material at hand, 
have come to the conclusion that it is useless to attempt a biography 
of Jesus. There is practically nothing known of those formative years 
of youth, adolescence, and young manhood. Of his public career 
but the merest fragments remain. There is no direct word from his 
pen or lips. Our knowledge of him comes to us through the inter- 
pretations of others. Interpretations near in time and remarkable in 
faithfulness they may be, but interpretations nevertheless. Accord- 
ingly they have abandoned the attempt to reproduce the career of 
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Jesus and turn rather to an investigation of his personality as that 
can be discovered from words and deeds which may justly be ascribed 
to him and from the impressions which he made upon his contem- 
poraries and upon succeeding generations. Thus the light of investiga- 
tion has been focussed upon the self-consciousness of Jesus. Ques- 
tions such as “Who did he think he was? Who did he claim to be? 
What did he consider his mission to be?” are being seriously and 
earnestly investigated. Did he claim to be Messiah in any sense which 
was comprehensible to the Jews or which approximated to their hopes? 
Did he take the term and fill it with new content, so new that not even 
his own disciples could appreciate it? Or did he refuse the title 
entirely? The answers have been as varied as the questions. Did 
he think of his mission as redemptive, and if so, were the means of 
redemption revelatory or sacrificial? It will not do for those who 
repose amid the comforts of an unshaken traditionalism to point the 
finger of scorn at the series of questions and the variety of answers. 
Nor will it be to the point to say that such criticism is captious and 
negative. As a matter of fact it is neither. By far the majority of 
those pursuing such investigations are reverent and religious men whose 
interest in the kingdom of God is at least as great as that of some 
that sit at ease in their Zion. It would frequently be the easier way 
not to ask such questions but Truth is an imperious mistress. 


A phase of the investigation of the self-consciousness of Jesus has 
fallen to the psychologists. Both in the realm of normal and abnormal 
psychology there have been investigations of the personality of Jesus. 
While one might not be justified in saying that such essays had been 
as yet highly productive some suggestive things have been said. At 
any rate the patient student of the historical Jesus welcomes light 
from any direction. 

There still appear from time to time Lives of Jesus written from 
the harmonistic and traditional point of view. Some of these tenta- 
tively accept some of the results of historical criticism, but not to 
such an extent as to interfere with the application of the general 
formula which is to take the framework and the Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel and adjust the narrative and the teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels to them. Some of these volumes are dignified and most 
worthy products of their point of view. They have devotional and 
inspirational value and will continue to serve the needs of many. 
They contribute, however, little that the historical investigator can 
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use. Occasionally a litterateur, devoid of New Testament knowledge, 
writes in a fascinating and realistic style a “Life of Jesus.” In some 
of these the worst features of the harmonistic type are aggravated. 
The work is more influential because of dramatic and literary quality 
and because of occasional flashes of genuine insight into the ethical 
and spiritual meaning of Jesus, but as contributions toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of Jesus these volumes are not of great worth. 

The value of this investigation of the personality of Jesus has been 
great. We now can see him standing in the midst of his own time, 
surrounded by ideals, hopes, and practices toward which he could not 
fail to react. Some he accepts, some he rejects, others he modifies. 
Over them all he casts the strength of his own creative soul and throws 
the splendor of his own matchless idealism. The lineaments of the 
historical Jesus are clearer than ever. If some accustomed lines have 
grown faint or have been erased the salient ones remain to give a 
truer portraiture. It has been a criticism, not wholly unjust, that 
the Christ of the creeds and of some theologies was remote and not 
always real. It is to the credit of historical study that it has in many 
ways brought him nearer to men and made him vital. 


THE HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION AND CRITICISM 


History has not yet done with the New Testament. Scholars and 
students have been at work on its pages for many centuries. The 
disciplines have a history in themselves. Since men possessed the 
New Testament they have interpreted it. In general they have inter- 
preted it to meet their needs or, in other words, interpretation has 
been pragmatic. Frequently interpretation has been influenced by the 
philosophical and social background of the period. Sometimes methods 
are inherited, at others a theological or ecclesiastical interest thrusts 
itself to the fore. It is a sad commentary on the difficulty of de- 
tached and impartial interpretation that men have usually found what 
they wanted to find in the New Testament. If they could not find 
it by ordinary means other methods were brought to bear. The study 
of the history of interpretation is a most illuminating discipline. It 
discovers to the student the pitfalls of the past and forces him in the 
light of the inadequacies of past methods to find and to use one more 
accurate and more reasonable. In this study he notes the widespread 
application of the allegorical method with its confusing and diverse 
results. He finds that the method enables the most earnest seekers 
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to discover inconsistent and opposite meanings in the same passage, 
and that there is no firm ground on which to stand and no meaning 
that cannot be overthrown by the next allegorist who brings his desire 
and his ingenuity to bear upon it. Sometimes it is the necessity of 
protecting a later view of God against some phase of Biblical story 
that seems to be unworthy of him that prompts its use, sometimes 
it is the refuge of a devout student who sees the discrepancy and the 
difficulty and wishes to harmonize the conflicting elements. One might 
expect that the influence of scientific and historical method would long 
since have uprooted this vagary of interpretation but frequently error 
writhes a long time before it dies and so the allegorist and his twin 
brother, the typologist, are with us yet. 


A study of the history of interpretation reveals that a vast amount 
of New Testament interpretation has been dogmatic, that is, it has 
been entirely in the interest of the support of some accredited doctrine 
for which scriptural authority was required. In this method, close 
of kin to the allegorical, the doctrine is brought to the Bible and any 
fragment, torn from its context or otherwise, which could be conceived 
to have any connection whatever with the doctrine at stake is pressed 
into service. The thought of the writers is ignored if such ignoring 
can be made to serve the immediate dogmatic interest. At heart this 
is the allegorical method which consists in taking the meaning to be 
something else than the writer has said. The student will find that 
modern enlightenment has not removed the dogmatic interpreter from 
the land but that he, in the persons of supporters of both ancient and 
modern dogmas and sects, still plies his subversive practice. 


The one who surveys the history of interpretation will discover that 
the literal interpreter, significant as his advance is over the preceding 
types, has an inadequate method for rediscovering the thought of the 
writers of the New Testament. Words have a history. It can by no 
means be assumed that the meaning of a term to-day is that of nine- 
teen centuries ago. Words are sometimes used in different senses and 
with varying emphasis by the same author. The general meaning of 
the word and its especial shade in the passage at issue must be dis- 
covered. Literal interpretation is inadequate for this and historical 
investigation must be called in before an intelligent apprehension of 
the passage can be obtained. Circumstances alter cases, and they alter 
customs too. Some practices and some admonitions which are entirely 
intelligible if the situation addressed is known are difficult, if not im- 
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possible, to understand apart from such knowledge. The literal mean- 
ing of the words may be known but their significance may be entirely 
missed if the precise need which they were designed to meet is ignored. 
To discover such signifiance the historical method must be used to 
reconstruct the actual circumstances to which the author addressed 
himself. 

Thus a study of the ways in which men have used the New Testa- 
ment points in one direction to the sufficient and adequate method for 
the student who is interested in finding out what the New Testament 
writers thought and said and is not concerned primarily in making them 
say what he thinks they should have said. Historical interpretation 
can and does throw welcome light upon the “why” and the “wherefore” 
of many difficult ideas and statements in the New Testament. It waits 
patiently and humbly for more light to come where darkness still 
reigns and does not attempt to remove the darkness by means of 
fictitious gleams. 

The historical criticism of the New Testament, sometimes known 
as the higher criticism, is not entirely a new thing. To be sure, its 
recent development has been so rapid and its expansion so great that 
this phase of the process has almost overshadowed all else in this par- 
ticular part of the field. But from very early days scholars asked 
questions about the authorship and origin and genuineness of certain 
books of the New Testament. It is true that these questions were 
generally asked somewhat timidly and that their emergence was rare 
but nevertheless New Testament criticism has a history. It has not 
always been wise criticism, but most of it has been sincere. The con- 
clusions reached by earlier scholars have been modified, in some cases 
rejected, because of fuller information or surer inferences, but there 
has been a main current of progress until we know more to-day about 
the New Testament and the Christian movement that produced it and 
of which it was the expression than we have ever known before. 
To pass in review the work of skilled and earnest investigators in the 
various fields of the enlarged area of New Testament study, to dis- 
cover their methods and the conclusions at which they arrived, to 
learn where and why those conclusions were inadequate and how they 
were superseded is a most enlightening procedure for one who wishes 
to know the status of New Testament investigation to-day. I can 

conceive of no better discipline to enable him intelligently to follow his 
own investigations and the investigations of others. 
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Thus we have drawn the broad outlines of New Testament study as 
it exists to-day. That there are areas barely touched in this review 
is a fact of which the writer is acutely conscious but he trusts that 
he has not entirely failed to justify an earlier statement that the 
modern New Testament curriculum is a much broader and richer one 
than was the older type and that there are changed emphases. 


SOME PRESENT NEEDS OF NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 


We turn now to a consideration of the New Testament to-morrow. 
No one at all conversant with the facts will say that all the problems 
have been solved nor all questions answered. Nor can one say with 
assurance which will be the next one answered. Such a vast progress 
in proper understanding and use of the New Testament has been 
made in the last century that one might feel bold to predict, or at 
least expect, corresponding advance during the next period. Much of 
the available evidence on which we have reached the present stage 
of New Testament study has, however, been reviewed with some care. 
Other minds may and doubtless will bring forth from this evidence 
further results, but one would not need to feel discouraged if progress 
were not so rapid as it has been. A new documentary discovery—and 
there have been several during the past century—might throw unex- 
pected light on questions that are now half answered or wholly un- 
solved. Such discoveries are not impossible; treasures appear at times 
in unexpected places and archeological discoveries may well enrich the 
accumulating material in the New Testament field. New data may 
mean much, Meantime, we do not wait on such a possibility but keen 
minds are examining afresh the material at hand. Much work remains 
to be done in the field of the environment of early Christianity. It 
was not so long ago that we were of the opinion that the page of 
Jewish apocalyptic thought lay open before us. So much work had 
been done on the long neglected documents that we felt that the Mes- 
sianic hopes of the Jews were an open secret and that we had in them 
a most valuable instrument by which to interpret much early Christian 
thought and practice. And so we had. But in the larger view of 
Christianity’s environment thrust upon us by our investigation of the 
Hellenistic world we are brought face to face with problems that 
press for solution. The transition of primitive Christianity from a 
religion cast almost entirely, if not wholly so, in Jewish moulds of 
thought to that of a religion expressing itself in terms easily intelligi- 

13 
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ble to the Graeco-Roman mind with the accompanying change in inter- 
preting Jesus is a fascinating and in some respects a baffling story. 
It is easy to say that the transition was made—that is a simple fact of 
history—but the New Testament scholar wishes to learn the pathways 
across which the transition was made whereby Jewish and Greek con- 
cepts dwelt together in harmony in the more catholic interpretation. 
We have been too sure that we knew Judaism and its contributions, 
too sure that we knew all the paths which might lead from it through 
Christianity to make contact with the concepts of the Graeco-Roman 
mind. One of the pressing needs of New Testament scholarship is a 
rewriting of some parts of Jewish thought and hopes. Especially is 
this true in the phase of thought known as Messianism. It is a kalei- 
doscopic affair and we have been too ready to place it in a few com- 
partments. We may never know it fully but we dare not say that 
there is no prospect of rewarding investigation in this field. It is of 
great importance because of its relation to Jesus and early Christology. 

Pharisaism as a type of Jewish thought which formed part of the 
environment of early Christianity is rapidly being rediscovered and 
fairminded Christian thinkers will have to revise some of their tradi- 
tional ideas concerning it. The life of the common people of the 
world of Jesus is still another part of his environment that calls 
for patient study. Histories of the past have not concerned them- 
selves greatly with such but histories of the future will do so. Material 
for such study is not abundant but neither is it entirely lacking. By 
the use of the methods of the critical historian the Rabbinical litera- 
ture may yet be made to yield much of value in this respect. A more 
careful search of the works of contemporary or nearly contemporary 
historians will repay the labor. The social life of these people among 
whom Jesus labored is an urgent field of research. The same goal is 
being pursued in the Graeco-Roman world and the wealth of papyri 
and ostraka from the sandy treasure houses of Egypt indicate what 
the historian could do if material can be found. 

It would go beyond the bounds of this paper to attempt to sketch 
all the possible ways in which New Testament scholarship will make 
further advance. Moreover, the writer would expose himself to all 
the dangers which menace the prophet when he essays to predict. 
He wishes now to indicate a few of the pressing needs of New Testa- 
ment scholarship as they affect the scholarly and studious minister 
and the more intelligent portions of his congregation. The first is a 
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series of commentaries that will embody the results of historical 
criticism in a positive way and that will follow the newer method of 
interpretation. Few ministers of the day have the time or the inclina- 
tion to work through the tedious pages of many of our commentaries. 
These detailed, erudite works are indispensable in their place and they 
must be one of the bases for such works as I suggest. But it is im- 
portant that the minister gain a knowledge of the chief ideas and the 
sweep of thought of the author from whose work he is to choose the 
starting point of his sermon. Moreover, it is from works like these 
that busy ministers and Bible School teachers will gain a true per- 
spective of the New Testament and its thought. A beginning has 
already been made in this respect and a few volumes of this kind are 
available. Some books of the New Testament lend themselves to such 
treatment more readily than others. The Gospels, with their source 
material and their later arrangement, will probably prove to be the 
most difficult. But a commentary on the Gospels from the point of 
view of the situation at the time of their origin and of the principal 
and minor purposes of their final writers could be enlightening in the 
extreme. In the case of the Fourth Gospel there is not only need 
for such a work but there is insistent need for a commentary of the 
most detailed and scholarly type written from the historical point of 
view. It will prove to be by no means the easiest task in the New 
Testament field. Works preliminary to such a volume have already 
appeared and indicate what an invaluable book such a commentary 
would be. 

In close connection with the needs which have just been suggested 
there is another which is concerned both with literary interpretation 
and with the recovery of the religious ideas of the New Testament. 
In the old linguistic discipline of New Testament Greek the securing 
of accurate meanings of words bulked large. Constant recourse was 
had to the lexicons. With the advent of interpretation on the basis 
of the English text and the interpretation of larger sections than 
clauses and sentences there may easily intrude a lack of preciseness 
and of differentiation of meaning between terms and various uses of 
the same term the inevitable result of which will be an indifferent 
and confused comprehension of the author’s thought. There is genuine 
need of a work in which the important terms of New Testament 
thought as they appear in English shall have the salient facts of their 
history disclosed and their precise meanings with their variations in 
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shade expressed. There is altogether too little accurate understanding 
and use of such terms as: righteousness, reconciliation, salvation, 
sins, sin, spirit, kingdom of God, son of God, son of man. These are 
merely examples and others could easily be mentioned. They are most 
frequently used unthinkingly or with inadequate understanding and 
such use constantly contributes to that lack of reality and genuineness 
which accompanies the employment of words without significance. 
Many of these terms have become stereotyped and so familiar that 
they approach a “cant” use and they sorely need re-expression in terms 
of life. Such a work would require scholarship of the broadest and 
finest type and an instinct for meanings. Much of the labor could 
not appear in the published results but the task is a worthy one. 


The most important and, at the same time, the most intricate and 
delicate problem in the field of New Testament study is the problem 
of Jesus. Nothing we possess in the way of historical record is direct- 
ly from him. We learn of him from the interpretations of others. 
With the main outlines of Christian interpretation of him we are fairly 
familiar. But it is highly probable that the comparatively few years 
which intervened between his death and the first records of Paul were 
years of the most varied and intense development of Christian thought 
concerning Jesus. The Messianic and redemptive claims advanced for 
Jesus by the early missionaries and preachers drew forth, in view of his 
shameful death, taunting opposition on the part of Jews and superior 
contempt on the part of Greeks. These had be to met and overcome. 
In the process the interpretation of Jesus moved through many phases. 
Some of these are rather easily recoverable from the records by the 
historical student while others haunt us by their elusiveness. When 
the task of their recovery is completed a truer understanding of him 
and of the early appreciation of him will emerge. Some familiar lines 
will be missing in the portraiture, others may be redrawn, but one 
may be confident that in all that is essential the understanding and 
appreciation of him will not be less worthy than those of other days. 
There is room for an untechnical work which shall tell the story of the 
early appreciation and interpretation of Jesus. Its reception will be 
varied, its service could be great. 

When one views the expansion and advance of scholarship in the 
field of New Testament and realizes the fact that this expansive ad- 
vance has been limited to a comparatively small group, and that there 
are many ministers, not to speak of the rank and file of the member- 
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ship of the churches, who are unaware both of the changes of emphasis 
and of the results attained another need is revealed. Not a few people 
are apprehensive because they hear that something has happened and 
do not know what it is. Others do not know that anything has hap- 
pened and think that the views and attitudes are those formerly 
held. Because in secular historical and in scientific training they have 
made such advances that faith has changed from a traditional to a 
rational basis such people feel that the New Testament, interpreted 
from a former point of view, cannot minister to them as it once did. 
For such as these classes and for ministers who would like to know 
there is a necessity for popular representation of modern views in 
the various parts of the New Testament field. Such a task will re- 
quire a combination of rare scholarship with an ability to present 
results and their reasons in attractive form in non-technical language. 
A very respectable beginning has been made in the meeting of this 
need but in some of the attempts the atmosphere and terminology 
of the lecture room persist too strongly to render them serviceable. 
We have not altogether reached that desired place where we can think 
of scholarship as compatible with simple presentation. The dissemina- 
tion of important and valuable information and an advance in religious 
education waits upon this achievement. 


THE FATE AND FUNCTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


But it is possible that the question closest to the minds of men 
who are engaged in the practical and immediate work of the minis- 
try and of religious education is not what the next steps in New 
Testament investigation will be nor what advance will be made in 
the solution of the problems that are still unanswered, but what effect 
will this vast change in viewpoint and the new conclusions as to 
the formation, origin and character of the New Testament have upon 
the fate and function of the book. It is a vital'and practical question 
and merits consideration. 

It is true that in some circles the historical attitude toward religion 
in general has forced the question as to whether the New Testament 
is not a handicap to the free expression of the religious spirit and 
a brake on the wheels of Christian development. The eliciting of 
historical facts concerning the origin and character of the New Testa- 
ment has raised discontent with it in the minds of some. It is argued 
that it was produced in the very early days of Christianity before 
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Christianity’s true significance and its future world wide appeal were 
apprehended or suspected and that the majority of the writers of 
the books had no thought of a long career for Christianity in this 
world but rather considered the end to be imminent. It is urged 
that the forms in which its thought is cast belonged to the time of the 
origin of the book and that they have been superseded and can make 
no vital appeal to this day. In fact it is said that much of the mis- 
apprehension regarding Christianity is due to the fact that men take 
these outworn forms and endeavor to make them the authoritative 
norm for a day of scientific thinking. It is pointed out, and with 
justification, that the occasional character of most of the writings 
shows that their authors had no thought that they were producing 
standard treatises of the Christian religion. Their outlook was so 
circumscribed and so different from ours, it cannot be reasonable that 
we should cramp the expanded spiritual life of to-day by forcing it 
to conform to standards of a bygone day. 


Again others take issue with the persistence of the New Testament 
as a standard on the ground that such a use is contrary to the spirit 
of the Christian religion. The bibliolatry which characterizes much 
of the attitude toward and use of the New Testament hides, if not 
destroys, the genius of Christianity. Here is an external authority 
written in a past age but set forth as a compendium of precepts and 
standardized practices and regulations and beliefs to which conformity 
must be given and beyond which one must not go. It is urged that 
the conception of religion which the great Founder of Christianity 
inculcated and for which the outstanding apostle of Christianity 
fought was that of a free spirit in contact with its God. To insert 
the New Testament between them is to convert the religion of the 
Spirit into a matter of obedience to statute, to transform a religion 
of divine fellowship into the observance of laws. In fact, they say 
that not a few professors of the Christian religion have thus missed 
its essence and remain in the bondage of a modified legalism the logical 
outcome of which is a devitalized and externalized practice. 


Further, it is pointed out that the most creative and fruitful days 
of the Christian religion were just those days when it was not ham- 
pered by a New Testament, and that if the early Christians took the 
Old Testament as scripture they used it as they wished and with 
amazing freedom. It is stated, and with point, that the centuries of 
Christianity’s marvelous conquest of a hostile world were those days 
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when she was free to adapt herself in every way to new situations 
and when the form of her message was changed to meet new chal- 
lenges in a vital way. To-day we face the most astounding trans- 
formation that any century in historical memory has produced. Sci- 
ence is making us re-think the universe, philosophy is reaching out 
for adequate explanations, political thought and practice has presented 
the almost stunning change from autocracy to democracy, social 
thought and forms are in a ferment, ideals are in the crucible, old 
institutions are crumbling and new ones are emerging. Why should 
we, in the midst of so varied and imperious an appeal, be hampered 
in the field of religion by the horizons and hopes and limitations of 
a primitive and non-scienitific age which thought of the world and the 
universe in terms which are discarded to-day? 

Arguments such as these are not unheard to-day. They go back 
partly to the historical investigation of the New Testament, but more 
accurately they are a part of the larger historical movement which 
surveys the development of mankind and especially the religious de- 
velopment. They are also to be interpreted in the light of a rather 
widespread revolt against many, if not all, forms of external author- 
ity. When that authority comes from the past and threatens the 
free play of man’s faculties the revolt is even more marked. It will 
not do to dismiss these arguments with the easy statement that they 
are carping criticisms. Some of those who make them are among 
the most earnest friends and devotees of the Christian religion. More- 
over, when one reads in the pages of history the devitalizing power 
of certain attitudes toward and certain uses of the New Testament, 
when one observes the frequency with which certain external phases 
and temporary forms have been confused with and substituted for 
the vital elements of the Christian religion as they are recorded in 
the New Testament it is not hard to have a certain sympathy with 
such objectors. Not from hostility to the Christian religion does 
such opposition rise but from a sensitiveness to its central issues 
and powers and from a passionate desire to see these in their rightful 
place. These objections to the continued use of the New Testament 
are, however, mainly based upon the false premise that there is only 
one attitude that can be and is assumed toward it—the attitude 
of taking it as an external norm—with its consequent limitation of 
freedom to adapt to new knowledge and new situations and its shackl- 
ing of the free spirit. The fallacy which underlies some of these 
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positions is the assumption that the New Testament is discredited and 
that its values have disappeared when certain erroneous theories which 
have been held concerning it are shown to be such. 


But the fact remains, in spite of wrong theories concerning it, the 
New Testament has made incomparably the most important and the 
richest contribution to the Christian religion that has been made by 
any literary record. Not in spite of, as many seem to think, but by 
means of the error-finding, truth-revealing method of historical ap- 
proach and interpretation it will continue to be accorded the central 
place in Christian literature. It, as nothing else, links Christianity 
to the historical facts of its origin and reveals the historical situa- 
tions in which it had its early development. This is important for, 
when all is said, Christianity is a religion historically conditioned. 
Because its connection with historical personages and historical facts 
and conditions have been sadly misinterpreted and misapplied there is 
no reason to take the pendulum swing in the opposite direction and 
attempt to remove its religious content and message from historical 
environment. No one can be more conscious of, the limitations of 
documentary evidence which arose when historical science, as it exists 
to-day, was unknown than the earnest scholar who deals with it in 
the endeavor to recreate the story of Christianity’s origin. But as he 
reads the long story of the New Testament and of the various attitudes 
taken toward it he cannot fail to see that the times of threatened 
separation between Christianity and its New Testament and that 
which it records have been times of Christianity’s greatest danger. 
To those conversant with the origin of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment it will be a very familiar fact that it was in opposition to a 
tendency, which was rapidly becoming a movement, to detach Christi- 
anity from all historical limitation and remove it by philosophical 
speculation to a realm of spirit which a dualistic world view separatea 
from mundane and material experiences that the authoritative list of 
books arose. The Gnostic speculators of the second century were 
perfectly sincere in their wish to free the religion they espoused from 
material meshes and historical limitations so that in the realm of mind 
and spirit it might pursue its development unspotted from the world. 
One does not require more than a casual knowledge of the fate of 
Christianity in Gnostic hands to see that its expected untrammelled 
development became degeneration into weird vagaries and mysteries. 
Other attempts have been made in the long history of Christianity 
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along similar lines. In every case the results have shown the inherent 
menace. 


Doubtless it is always a present danger in the case of historical 
religions that the vital message of the religion may become confused 
with the tradition which embodies it especially if that tradition has 
become crystallized in a book. But the concreteness which its his- 
torical origin has given Christianity has been one of its bulwarks, and 
the incarnation of its principles in personalities has kept it close to 
vital reality. If one can judge from the fate of abstract and specula- 
tive religions, detached from the intimate experiences of men, which 
have repeatedly made their appeal to humanity, Christianity, apart 
from its historical origin the fine story of which is preserved in our New 
Testament, would long since have “vanished like the baseless fabric 
of a vision.” The New Testament is a record of intensive religious 
experience as it appeared in individuals and groups. The struggles 
of Paul as he “fought the good fight,” the eager seekings and achieve- 
ments of the early missionaries, the questions and emancipations, the 
failures and triumphs of the embryonic church groups, the superb in- 
carnation of Christianity’s ideals, principles, and dynamic in Jesus 
bring his religion near to us as we walk in “life’s throng and press.” 
It is real for it has been incarnate a thousand times, it can triumph 
for those of like passions with us have come off more than conquerors. 
If for nothing else than this the New Testament has incalculable value 
and will long abide. 

The new attitude toward the New Testament throws its person- 
alities and principles, its vision and its virtues, its ideals and its inspira- 
tion into bolder relief than before. It has been the humble and glad 
achievement of historical study to bring these into contact with life 
and not dogma, with real experience and not speculation. It thrusts 
the New Testament into the midst of men with light more revealing 
with challenges more startling, with assurances more inspiring than 
the book has ever given before. It brings God, and his supreme 
Revealer, Jesus, from the remoteness into which dogmatic speculation 
had thrust them and from which formerly they made their escape 
only by means of a somewhat bizarre mysticism into the midst of a 
world where man is making his spiritual struggle and sets them forth 
as his Great Helpers in his advance. Since it does this and will do 
it increasingly it will ensure for long a place of first importance to the 
New Testament among the agencies which make for the soul’s 
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victory and which are bringing the moral redemption of humanity 
nearer. 

But one of the most significant phases of the attitude toward the 
New Testament which will mark to-morrow is the increasing recogni- 
tion of the fact that the New Testament is its own best witness. 
No other book has been examined as this one, none has had a severer 
test in the crucible, none has arisen in the realm of religion that can 
be compared to it. In the examination and testing to which its has 
been subjected it would be more than surprising if some flaws had 
not been discovered and some dross lost in the refining process. One 
needs, however, but to compare the documents of the New Testament, 
with scarcely an exception, with any (with a very few honorable ex- 
ceptions) of the contemporaneous or immediately subsequent literature 
to feel instinctively, and later in a more reasoned way, the immeasura- 
ble superiority of the canonical writings. There have been various 
theories as to the authority and normative character of the New Testa- 
ment. The essence of most of them is that they are due to some 
external imposition, a group of bishops and leaders, a council or series 
of councils of the Church. In many cases the attempt is made to give 
the theory greater validity by ascribing the immediate motivating power 
to God, but the authority is external and the normative character ap- 
plies with equal force to the entire book. Historical study on the 
canon has shown that originally the canonical authority of the New 
Testament was not imposed by external power, but that the choice 
of the books was a matter of slow development and in some cases 
of differing opinions. But when one asks fairly the question as to 
why these and these only should have been chosen from the mass 
of primitive Christian literature the only satisfactory answer is that 
it was due to their inherent worth. It was the fact that these books 
had proved inspiring and helpful that determined their choice, it is 
the abiding fact of their appeal and their challenge, their vision and 
their comfort that has kept the New Testament in its primary place 
in religious literature. It has been kept there partly because our prac- 
tice has been so much better than our theories. The theory that the 
New Testament is homogeneous in value and authority, that it is bind- 
ing and normative in all its parts has been largely academic. In practice 
every one has had a “shorter Bible.’ Even the most ardent holder 
of the theory of plenary authority does not demand to-day that woman 
wear veils because of the angels, and a considerable time has elapsed 
since attempt was made to have the women keep silence in the churches. 
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In spite of Paul’s advice to the contrary men and women go on marry- 
ing and giving in marriage. If Paul, facing the institution of slavery 
in the Roman empire, could refrain from opposing it and could counsel 
continued submission to slave masters that has not kept Christians 
from rising and smiting the practice. It isa matter of common experi- 
ence that certain parts of the New Testament are more familiar and 
more frequently used than other parts. In fact, some parts of the 
book are generally passed by so far as their practical use is concerned. 
The reason is not far to seek. The familiar portions are used because 
they commend themselves to those in need of instruction, inspiration, 
comfort, and help. We turn to them because they are self-authenticat- 
ing. Historical study has done service, and will yet do more, in rec- 
ognizing different values, in distinguishing the permanent from the 
temporary, and in placing the authority of the New Testament where 
it belongs. There are few more effectual emancipations than the recog- 
nition of the fact that authority resides in inherent power to inspire 
and aid. Where that fails no external decree is effective. The New 
Testament requires no official mandate; free spirits can roam within 
its areas and find its imperial authority in its ready answer to their 
inquiries and their needs. Thus understood it will rest upon a sure 
foundation and not on any theory that may be shaken afresh by each 
new examination and which can, at best and at times, command a sullen 
assent. 


The moral and spiritual message which the New Testament con- 
tains, the unfolding of God’s character and purpose, the realization 
in human life in Jesus of the best that we can think about God, the 
keen appreciation of the weakness and the potentiality of men, the 
example and the victory, the comfort and the hope that are spread 
upon its pages are as yet unsurpassed in the apprehension of men. 
After nineteen centuries of service it still points the way, the more 
clearly for the reverent study of the past generation, and still makes 
its manifold answer to questing spirits and seeking souls and inquiring 
minds. There is little room for doubt that it will so continue. 

The morrow of the New Testament will not be a clouded one if 
it is permitted to speak its real message. Certain old things will 
pass away, but in their place many things will be made new, and we 
shall experience increasingly the creative and transforming power of 
those massive principles and shining ideals which the Founder of 
Christianity taught and made incarnate and which are at once the 
despair and the hope of humanity. 
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2. IS THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY PRACTICAL? 


ConrRAD Henry MoEHLMAN 


CHANGES IN EDUCATION 


During the last few decades a change of emphasis has occurred in 
theological education. A quarter of a century ago practically every 
theological institution required a large amount of Hebrew and of 
Greek. Today scarcely any theological seminary would care to run 
the risk of making Hebrew or Greek a requirement for graduation. 
Then the Old Testament was under the high-power linguistic and 
exegetical microscope and harmonization of its narratives was the goal. 
Today an attempt is made to appreciate the religious experience in 
the background of any area under scrutiny. In New Testament study, 
students are urged to discover causal connections and to weigh evi- 
dence and critically to examine the facts rather than to copy sub-b 
under III on some page of Thayer’s lexicon. Then practical theology 
was concerned with the cure of souls and the care of the church. Today 
it must also pay attention to the ethical aspects of modern industrial 
questions and social needs. Then homiletics was a matter of sermon 
skeletons and literary style. At present one of its principal tasks is to 
convert the results of the historical study of the Bible into suitable 
preaching material. At that time Religious Education and Christian 
Sociology were not in seminary curricula. 

Seventy-five years ago the catalogues of leading American theo- 
logical seminaries failed to enumerate any courses in church history. 
As late as 1867 Yale was content to announce that “Professor Fisher 
will lecture upon the History of Christian Doctrine and a Symbolical 
Theology and students will be aided in pursuing historical investiga- 
tion by themselves” as its Senior course in church history. And for 
some years thereafter church history was memorizing dates and facts 
vouched for by the instructor in charge of the course, a longitudinal 
survey of the upper strata of the external history of the church which 
left one guessing about probable majorities and tabled resolutions at 
this or that council of the church. Today church history is the study 
of the sources in a colossal effort to get at the moral and spiritual 
values in the past life of Christianity. 
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Moreover, the curve of general education in the United States has 
during recent years been characterized by an almost vertical slant. 
The five subjects of the long ago—reading, spelling, arithmetic, writ- 
ing, Bible—have become the multitude of subjects in the modern ele- 
mentary curriculum. The class and assembly rooms of 1875 have 
become the kindergarten, class rooms, auditorium, gymnasium, manual 
arts rooms, library, lunch room, music rooms, clinics and laboratories 
of 1925. The two hundred thousand pupils attending High Schools 
in 1890 have increased more than tenfold. The one hundred and forty 
millions of dollars devoted to education in 1890 have become the more 
than a billion of today. Compulsory education has arrived. The period 
of yearly attendance has been greatly increased. And according to the 
census of 1920 there were then 44,824,100 persons in the United States 
under twenty-one years of age. We need merely refer to the elective 
system, to the modern democratic tendency, to the changed social and 
economic attitude of today, to the demand for the practical, to the 
great amount of leisure time, to the increasing attention bestowed upon 
the illiterate, the alien, the delinquent, and the defective to make clear 
the infinite power and extent of present day education. 

And the end is not yet. Professor Kilpatrick has recently sum- 
marized the existing situation in these words: 


“1. We must have a new theory of education. Schooling must 
no longer be the mere acquiring of facts and skills to give back 
on demand at examination time. The new school must be the 
effort to educate for life through life. It must seek continually 
to remake life to ever higher and richer levels. 

“2. This means a new conception of curriculum. Mere con- 
ventional and traditional learning, however deeply intrenched in 
public esteem, must give way to really educative experiences. 
Everything accepted into the curriculum must be really practical, 
that is influencing life for good. Especially the new school must 
really build moral character. This can be done. It must be done. 
So the new curriculum will be no narrow or one-sided affair. The 
substance of the three R’s will be learned, but the enrichment of 
life and the building of character will be the main objective, the 
enrichment of child life and through it the enrichment of ado- 
lescent life and through it the enrichment of adult life—one con- 
tinuous process. 


“3. And a new conception of method must accompany and 
bring the new curriculum. Many of the choicest character traits 
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cannot be assigned or tested, but must be called out and fixed 
in a regime of natural child living. How to direct such living 
in order to call out the best method, a method now conspicuous for 
its absence in those schools where children are driven in herds 
to acquire in formal fashion a mere formal pabulum. 

“4. These new conceptions mean a new and costlier school. 
Let us repeat the word costler. Some among us must be made 
to understand. If education is to discharge its duty it must be 
better and richer than it has been. Civilization demands it. And 
this means that better selected and better prepared teachers must 
have charge, with fewer children to the teacher and better equip- 
ment. And all this means more money.” 4 


There have been corresponding changes in method, curriculum, and 
purpose of high school and college education. 


SOME RELIGIOUS EFFECTS OF THESE CHANGES 


The products of this education make up the bulk of the member- 
ship in Christian churches. They have acquired the open mind and 
independent attitude of the new age. They have certain needs and 
desires which the pulpit of to-day and especially of to-morrow must 
meet. The consequences of inability to accept the challenge are already 
apparent. The church-going group in the United States is a minority 
group. At least fifty-five per cent of our population is not affiliated 
with any church. At least seventy-six per cent of the population is 
not enrolled in any Sunday School. 


Fortunately, we need not remain in ignorance regarding the college 
man’s reaction to religion. Cornell University students were asked 
to state what questions they had “discussed in regard to religion with 
other men.’ On the basis of the replies received, the following dis- 
cussion was arranged: ? 


“T. What ts religion and is it a permanent factor in human life? 
What is the nature of religion? What place have fear and curio- 
sity in relation to religion? What is the origin of religion? Is it 
inherent in man or will education supersede it? Is it a relic of 
primitive life to be outgrown or is it like a seed to be grown to 
perfection? Does it always involve superstition and harmful 


1 Special Educational Number of New Republic, November 12, 1924. 
2 Prepared by R. H. Edwards of the staff of “United Christian Work at 
Cornell.” 
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practices or can it be made a completely helpful element in human 
experience? If it is here to stay and every man has it, what is 
the sensible thing to do with it? Is it possible for every man to 
develop a religion of his own? 


“Tl. How can a man be sure of the reality of any religious ex- 
perience? Can the validity of religious experience be estab- 
lished? How? Is there a rational basis and method for religion? 
What relation has the method to be employed to the method of 
science? What is the scientific method? Does one try to apply 
the method used in mathematical demonstration or chemical 
analysis to poetry, art, music, or religion? If so, with what dif- 
ferences and similarities? Is there any fundamental method 
which applies to all these fields respectively? How do the facts 
in physics differ from the facts in economics, psychology or re- 
ligion? What moments in life seem to be moments of native re- 
ligious experience? What religious experience, if any, have you 
developed and verified? 

“TIl. What are the essential features of the great historic re- 
ligions as compared to Christianity? How does Christianity com- 
pare with other religions as to acceptability by modern men of 
scientific training? Is it more or less filled than they with super- 
stition? Harmful practices? Meaningless rites? What is the 
comparison between Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed, Zoroaster 
and the other great religious leaders and Christ? What are the 
particular strengths and weaknesses of the chief non-Christian 
religions? 


“TV. What are the essential features of Christianity? What are 
its essential elements, fundamental principles? What is the nature 
of its chief book, the Bible, its leading figure, Jesus of Nazareth? 
What are its essential teachings about the ultimate being of the 
universe and his relation to the individual, the social order, world 
civilization, and the universe? What about immorality in Chris- 
tian teaching? Is sabbath keeping important? What do you 
mean by the divinity of Christ, the inspiration of the Bible? What 
is the relation between morality and religion? What is the basis 
for creeds in Christianity? How do you interpret the doctrine of 
the trinity? What do you mean by transubstantiation? What 
about the virgin birth? Is it important? Why? 

“VW. What is the task of Christiamty in the world to-day? What 
part of the process of world transformation is the essential work 
for any religion to do? What are the greatest needs in the present 
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world situation? How has the war affected civilization? Can 
civilization be saved? 

“VI. Is Christianity adequate to satisfy the personal religious 
needs of humanity? Can it answer the ever recurring questions 
of personal destiny, the value and purpose of each life? Man 
asks ‘Who am I, whence came I, why am I here, whither am I 
going?’ What is the meaning of one’s own life and that of his 
loved ones? Can Christianity answer? What has Christianity 
to say about the problem of evil, the presence of suffering, death 
and sin in human life? Are the ten commandments valid to-day? 
What has ritual to do with religious experience? What is the 
relation between faith and works in religious life? How much 
liberty is there in Christianity? Is it negative? What is meant 
by eternal punishment? Did Jesus really teach it? What about 
Christian Science and Spiritualism? What about religious re- 
vivals? What is the place of prayer? What relation has the 
religion of men to the possibility of a soul in animals? Can 
Christianity over-come bad heredity and environment? 

“VII. Is Christianity adequate for the transformation of the 
social order? How much authority has the church? Is it doing 
its job? Does the new social conscience leave Christianity strand- 
ed as a half-truth dealing chiefly with the individuals but in- 
adequate for modern society with its mutualism and interde- 
pendence, its wars and unparalleled slaughters? Is there in it 
the power of social transformation sufficient to match the gigantic 
exploitation of human life, the curse of war, and turn the present 
disorder into a Christian social order? How does Christianity 
regard the teachings of Nietzsche? What is the relation between 
church and state? Is the church essential to Christian life? What 
about the possibilities of the Golden Rule in business? How can 
the rich be Christians? 

“VIII. Is Christianity adequate for the world-wide task of 
spreading the best known values of civilization? Can it match 
the greed of the stronger nations, the selfishness of modern diplo- 
macy and international injustice? Does Christianity help to keep 
this question alive? Is Christianity adequate for the uplift and 
education of backward peoples? Can it be expected to penetrate 
the darkest areas of the world, overcome the exploitation of 
backward peoples by so-called superior races, and gradually to 
bring both into a real civilization? Are missions a wild dream? 
Did the Washington Conference prove anything? 
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“TX. Is Christiamty adequate to interpret the natural order of 
the universe? What justification is there for considering the 
fatherhood-of-god idea of Jesus as the most valid interpretation 
concerning the ultimate power of the universe? Is it more satis- 
factory to hold to it than to a conception of blind force and law, 
or abstract truth, or impersonal ideas? If so, why? Is there any 
warfare between science and religion? Between science and 
theology? How relate the findings of the one with the findings of 
the other? What final evidence has Christianity for the reality 
of a fatherly-divine being who is like Jesus? 

“X. Is Christianity the final religion or will a better religion 
appear? Why not anticipate that the final religion will be a com- 
posite of the best elements of all religions? If so what elements 
will be in the final religion not already included in Christianity ? 
Is Christianity about exhausted or is it still ahead of the race? 
What is the personal and social duty of every man in respect to 
whatever religious truth he holds as truth?” 


Student pastors at other American universities hear similar testi- 
mony regarding the type of religious questions debated in student 
groups. 

To secure the necessary data for the very discriminating analysis 
of religious education found in her study, “Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Education,” Dr. Adelaide Teague Case prepared a true-false 
examination involving ninety-two statements apportioned equally to 
the Old Testament, New Testament, the nature and purpose of the 
Christian religion, and social ethics. The scoring was from the liberal 
point of view and involved 565 workers widely distributed. The median 
score in favor of liberalism was found to be 59.3.1 


Among the statements involving Christianity and the church were 
these : 


“A Christian is well defined as a person who believes in Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior. 

“The church is Christian only in so far as it seeks actually to 
live out the belief that God is our father and that all men are 
brothers. 

“Christianity must remain forever hostile to any form of science 
which tends to destroy accepted dogmas of the faith. 


1Case, A. T., Liberal Christianity and Religious Education. MacMillan, 1924, 
especially pages 155-183. 
14 
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“The development of the Christian celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper was influenced by the customs of the mystery religions. 

“We must never expect anything good in non-Christian re- 
ligions. 

“Tt is more important for a young man who wants to be a 
Christian to play fair in a game of baseball on Saturday than it 
is for him to give up playing baseball on Sundays. 

“Fellowship among Christians should be based upon agreement 
in doctrinal statements. 

“Protestants and Catholics have nothing in common. 

“Man is by nature neither wholly good nor wholly bad. 

“Christianity must be at variance with a civilization in which 
two per cent of the people own sixty per cent of the property.” 


The median for the twenty-three questions upon Christianity and 
the church was 15.5. 

A tabulation of Dr. Case’s results on nine important statements 
yields this result: 


Zit 
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A total of 451 persons distributed in ten groups is here surveyed : 
group A composed of members of two summer conferences for 
church workers, 57 persons; group B composed of students in a 
denominational training school, 26 persons; group C composed of 
students taking religious education in a university summer school, 
53 persons; group D composed of summer school Y. W. C.-A., 28 
persons; group E composed of recent graduates of a denomination- 
al training school for church workers, 37 persons; group F com- 
posed of students in a course in religious education in a theological 
seminary, 61 persons; group G composed of student body in a 
small divinity school, 14 persons; group H composed of students 
in three courses in religious education in a professional school 
of graduate rank, 109 persons; group I composed of members of 
Council of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 24 persons; group J 
composed of members of graduate class in religious education 
at end of year of specialized study, 42 persons. 


The study of Dr. Case has demonstrated that liberalism is an issue 
in many Christian circles. 


Moreover, the last few years have witnessed the appearance of 
popular outlines of science and art and literature. The story of the 
Bible has been written and widely read. The youth of our high schools 
and colleges breathe the atmosphere of the twentieth century. The. 
historical method of investigation is generally employed at present. 
It is being used in every type of school from fundamentalist Bible 
school to progressive university seminary. 

It must, therefore, be perfectly clear that the minister of to-day 
must be posted on all these problems. He must have a message for 
the youth of to-day if he would continue the church of to-morrow. 


THE SERVICE OF CHURCH HISTORY IN MEETING THE EXISTENT NEED 


Can the study of church history be of any service in such a trying 
situation? Yes, provided it becomes practical. If teachers of the 
history of Christianity follow the advice of “Mr. Dooley” on the 
curriculum, “it makes no difference what you teach a boy so long as 
he doesn’t like it’ or that of Jowett to the administration, “never re- 
treat, never explain: get it done, let them howl,” they should not be 
surprised when wholesale desertion ensues. For the student of to-day 
is becoming aware of the real problems he must face in the ministry 
to-morrow. 
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An adequate treatment of the practical significance of the study of 
the history of Christianity would involve a consideration of two prin- 
cipal problems: the problem of ascertaining the immediate values in 
the existing curriculum and the problem of reconstructing the present 
curriculum in such a way as to make all historical study serve the 
interpretation of present experience. The latter investigation is easily 
the more difficult and the more rewarding as well. If we began our 
story of Christianity with a cross-section of the Christianity of today, 
permanent interest would be secured because the timeliness of the 
course would be apparent. Analyse modern authoritarianism, person- 
alism, liberalism, sectarianism, fundamentalism, the modification of 
modern Christianity by environment and tradition, the meaning of ex- 
isting types of worship, and the impact of the Christianity of the 
twentieth century upon our civilization,—and every element in the his- 
tory of Christianity is ablaze with practical significance. Limitations 
of space urge us to confine our study to the task of observing the 
practical possibilities of the average curriculum in Church History. 

The new age confronts the teacher of the history of Christianity 
with three imperatives. They are these: “Tell us the true story of 
Christianity ;” “tell us what the Bible really is;’ “tell us what your 
knowledge of Christianity has meant to you.” By obedience to them, 


he becomes practical. 


I. “Tell us the true story of Christianity.” 


The curriculum of a practical story of Christianity should include 
the following courses: 

1. Christianity within the Graeco-Roman Civilization. 

. Christianity within the Medieval Civilization. 
. Christianity within the Modern Civilization. 

. The Place of Christianity in Civilization. 
American Religious Products. 

Problems of Catholicism. 

. Problems of Protestantism. 

The first three of these courses have always been regarded as abso- 
lutely essential to perspective in the history of Christianity. But they 
need to be given in such a way as to enable the student to carry along 
into his future work both a deeper appreciation of their meaning and 
greater quantity of fact and illustration. Until one discerns that 
Christianity has been profoundly modified by environment, he is not 
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fortified against the evil day. Folks are receiving so many interpreta- 
tions through editorials in the daily press, through articles in favorite 
magazines, and through popular novels, that the minister must be 
able to convince his group that he also knows the true story of Chris- 
tianity. People insist upon knowing how, where, and when Christianity 
originated, why it separated from Judaism, what happened to it in the 
Graeco-Roman world, why it developed creeds, how Protestantism 
came on, and whether the numerous varieties of Protestantism and of 
Catholicism are worth perpetuating. 

Charts summarizing results should accompany each chapter. As 
illustrations, consider the general chart on the outline of Christianity 
and the special charts on the origin of Catholicism and on the religious 


environment of Christianity during its struggle for supremacy. (See 
inserts 1,.2, 3). 
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Isis-Serapis and Mithraism ‘CH MseWinan 


Christianity 


The teacher of the history of Christianity whose aim is practical 
will offer a course on the place of Christianity in civilization. For we 
live in the epoch of relativity. Men of yesterday might study events 
from but one point of view and place their results in separated pigeon- 
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holes. The minister of to-day recognizes that every decision is a very 
involved and intricate matter. Religion cannot be comprehended on 
the basis of Judaism. Christianity cannot be understood if studied 
apart from civilization. Such a course should trace the achievements 
of Christianity with reference to medicine, education, law, philosophy, 
music, art, architecture, government, sociology. The minister who 
knows that religion has meant the quest of the higher values of life 
as well as the quest of God, who can, for example, produce the evi- 
dence that until the close of the eighteenth century, education was 
the handmaid of religion, who does not fear controversy because 
acquainted with the sixty-nine varieties of the past, has an apologetic 
to which the twentieth century will give heed. 

The student is often justified in his complaint that the history of 
Christianity does not seem to reach this side of the Atlantic. The 
history of religion in America is quite significant. During the last 
century the United States became the birth place of Mormonism, 
Spiritualism, Miullerism and all its millenarian descendants, New 
Thought, Christian Science, Dowieism, Divine Healing, and Pente- 
costalism. All of these American cults exist to-day. They originated 
in protest against orthodox Christianity. Their story is fascinating. 
Their indirect influence upon orthodox Christianity has not been slight. 
Their relation to primitive religion is considerable. They serve as 
good illustrations of the primary demands of religion. Their common 
elements and unique characteristics alike richly repay investigation. 
They are met with in every locality. Of course, the modern minister 
is entitled to an opportunity of becoming acquainted with them. 

As far as the present problems of Protestantism and Catholicism 
are concerned, the judgment of the teacher of the history of Chris- 
tianity is so frequently sought by perplexed ministers that any semi- 
nary would be justified in establishing a correspondence course in this 
field. Data upon fundamentalism, modernism, social Christianity, the 
woman’s problem, federation, racial antagonism, assimilation of the 
immigrant, illiteracy, industrialism, and revivalism are always eagerly 
welcomed. Hence, it seems advisable to anticipate these difficulties 
by considering them before the battle begins. 

The practical study of the history of Christianity must include these 


seven fundamental courses. They will naturally be supplemented by 
such investigations, as the following: 
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8. The Study of Christian Biography. 

9. The History of Religious Legends and Superstitions. 
10. The Development of Catholic and Protestant Creeds. 
11. The Significance of Religious Minorities. 

12. The History of Religious Liberty. 
13. The History of Christianity and the Modern Pulpit. 


II. “Tell us what the Bible really is.” 


The principal source-book of the preacher is the Bible. He uses it 
in pastoral work, in religious education, in devotional meetings, and 
in sermons. One of the chief endeavors of his own life has been to 
understand the Bible. Ina variety of ways his people have made con- 
tact with the Bible. New knowledge has played havoc with inherited 
attitude. In their bewilderment, folks look to their minister for the 
last word on the meaning of the Bible. They insist upon having the 
true story of the Bible. But much of that story is discoverable only 
in the history of Christianity. 

The Old Testament was written by Jews. It was at first the Bible 
of the Jews. How did Christianity come to appropriate this Jewish 
holy book? What was the earlier and later Christian attitude toward 
the Old Testament? Did early Christians equate Old Testament and 
New Testament? What should the Christian attitude toward the 
Old Testament be? Church history is the key to the solution of these 
problems. 

The story of the formation of the New Testament must be re- 
covered from the archives of church history. For after we have 
reached some conclusion regarding the interdependence of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke and the composition of the gospels, the question of 
the choice of four gospels remains. After we have ascertained how 
Paul wrote letters, we must still investigate why the present collection 
was made. We may analyze the Revelation of John without ever 
learning why it is in the New Testament. And the intelligent Christian 
desires to know what it has meant to Christianity to possess a New 
Testament. How has the existence of the New Testament affected 
the interpretation of the Old Testament, the attitude toward early 
Christian literature, and the history of Christianity? Questions like 
these are ever with us. It is worth something to know that as long as 
the New Testament survives as the chief book of Christianity, Christian 
theology will continue diversified. Augustinianism cannot be fashioned 
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out of Luke 15. The New Testament cannot be made over into a 
philosophy of religion. Only church history informs us regarding 
the transmission of the New Testament and its interpretation by 
Roman Catholic and Protestant alike. How enlightening it proves 
to study the history of the Apocrypha within the Christian Church. 


Moreover, it would appear to be the task of the church historian 
to trace the influence of the Bible upon language, law, science, art, 
and music. How many oratorios and sonatas have been based upon 
the Bible! The walls of the basilicas and the stained windows of the 
churches offer a panorama of the Bible. How much the Bible had 
to do with legislation regarding the taking of interest, the keeping of 
the Sabbath, the branding of the face, the need of two witnesses, the 
punishment of remarriage! The poetry of Dante, Milton, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, and Schiller—to mention only a few—is saturated with 
the Bible. Only the church historian may measure the full significance 
of Augustine’s, “Nothing is to be accepted save on the authority of 
Scripture since greater is that authority than all the powers of the 
human mind.’ Medieval maps with Gog and Magog, the pancake 
theory of the earth with the land area related to the water lanes in the 
ratio of six to one, the dogma that fossils must be regarded as the 
remains of animals drowned in the course of the Noachian deluge, the 
assignment of the creation of man to 4004 B. C., the age-long prejudice 
against medicine and surgery, the prosecution of witches, and the 
persecution of heretics—all these matters and more illustrate the need 
of a story of the Bible from the point of view of its connection with 
the life of the western world. 

Another exceedingly promising field for the church historian is the 
use of the Bible by dissenting modern Christian movements. Shaker- 
ism, Mormonism, Spiritualism, Millenarianism, Christian Science, 
Spiritual Healing, Pentecostalism, and similar groups appeal to the 
Bible. Even Palmistry quotes from the Bible (Proverbs 3:16, Job 
37:7) to authenticate itself. Daniel and the Revelation of John served 
William Miller for his fourfold proof of the coming of the Lord in 
1843. Passages like Psalm 6:5, 115:17, 104: 29, 146:4, 492.12 and 
Ecclesiastes 9:5, 6, 10 are usually quoted to demonstrate the sleep 
of the dead. It is by means of Matthew 13: 36-43, 47-50, Luke 17: 
26-30, John 5: 28, 29, Acts 24:15, Matthew 25: 31-46, IT Corinthians 
5:10, Acts 17:31, Romans 2:16, Revelation 1:7, 1 Corinthians 
15:23, 24 that a writer in the Gospel Trumpet rejects the assumption 
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that there is any millenium at all. Likewise Noyes of the Oneida 
Community based his theory that the second advent of Christ occurred 
shortly after A: D. 70 upon the Bible. A very recent instance of 
similar use of the Bible is the case of Danforth who cites half a dozen 
New Testament passages against the eighteenth amendment. Having 
appealed to the Bible, these cults often go on to call attention to the 
way in which the Bible has been misunderstood by orthodox Christian 
groups, to the manner in which its text has suffered corruption and 
needs to be restored, and to the fact that they possess the true key 
which will unlock its mysteries. One need merely refer to the restored 
Bible of one of the Mormon divisions with its mention of immersion, 
the immersion of Adam and the announcement of the coming of the 
prophet Joseph (Genesis 6:53, 67-69, 50:27, 33) or to the following 
sentence from Science and Health: 


“The decisions by vote of Church Councils as to what should 
and should not be considered Holy Writ: the manifest mistakes 
in the ancient versions; the thirty thousand different readings in 
the Old Testament and the three hundred thousand in the New 
—these facts show how a mortal and material sense stole into the 
divine record, with its own hue darkning to some extent the 
inspired pages.” (Science and Health, p. 139.) 


Finally, these cults add a sort of novissimum testamentum to the 
existing Bible as, for example, the “Book of Mormon” or “Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures.” A course on the use of the 
Bible by modern cults would prove very practical to most ministers. 
It would save them from some of the errors of fundamentalism. 

In Protestant circles the exhortation to perusal of the Bible is fairly 
continuous. But so many return and say, “I have read, but I do not 
understand. I do not seem to get anything out of it.” They have 
never acquired the habit of letting the Bible tell its own story. Nor 
can they. The debate is always on regarding the Bible. Denominations 
and individual churches are drawn up in hostile array. Issues are 
settled by the use of epithets. And the coming generation wonders. 
The minister who from his study of church history has acquired per- 
spective is in a position to make the Bible a most attractive book for 
both himself and his congregation. 

Suppose, instead of debating whether the early Old Testament con- 
ception of God differs from that of Jesus and John and Paul, he 
should read the following passages to the assembled multitiude: 
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And they heard the voice of Jehovah God walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day: and the man and his wife hid themselves 
from the presence of Jehovah God amongst the trees of the garden. 
And Jehovah God called unto the man, and said unto him, Where 
art thou? And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I 
was afraid, because I was naked; and I hid myself. 


And Jehovah saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually. And it repented Jehovah that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart, and Jehovah 
said, I will destroy man whom I have created. 


And Samuel said, Though thou wast little in thine own sight, 
wast thou not made the head of the tribes of Israel? And Jehovah 
anointed thee king over Israel; and Jehovah sent thee on a journey, 
and said, Go, and utterly destroy the sinners the Amalekites, and 
fight against them until they be consumed. Wherefore then didst 
thou not obey the voice of Jehovah, but didst fly upon the spoil, and 
didst that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah? And Saul said 
unto Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed the voice of Jehovah, and have 
gone the way which Jehovah sent me, and have brought Agag the 
king of Amalek, and have utterly destroyed the Amalekites. Then 
said Samuel, Bring ye hither to me Agag the king of the Amale- 
kites. And Agag came unto him cheerfully. And Agag said, 
Surely the bitterness of death is past. And Samuel said, As thy 
sword hath made women childless, so shall thy mother be child- 
less among women. And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before 
Jehovah in Gilgal. 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there, 

If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 


Then Jehovah answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said, 
Who is this that darkeneth counsel 

By words without knowledge? 

Gird up now thy loins like a man; 

For I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 
Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
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Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

Who determined the measures thereof, if thou knowest? 
Or who stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon were the foundations thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the corner-stone thereof, 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 


Come now, and let us reason together, saith Jehovah: though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. If ye be willing and 
obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land: but if ye refuse and 
rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword; for the mouth of 
Jehovah hath spoken it. 


And God saith to Jonah, Doest thou well to be angry for the 
gourd? And he said, I do well to be angry, even unto death. 
And Jehovah said, Thou hast had regard for the gourd, for which 
thou hast not labored, neither madest it grow; which came up 
in a night, and perished in a night: and should not I have regard 
for Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than sixscore 
thousand persons that cannot discern between their right hand 
and their left hand; and also much cattle? 


And of which of you that is a father shall his son ask a loaf, 
and he give him a stone? or a fish, and he for a fish give him a 
serpent? Or if he shall ask an egg, will he give him a scorpion? 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 


Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you; that ye may be sons of 
your Father who is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. 
For if ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? do not 
even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? do not even the Gentiles the same? 
Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. 


Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when 
neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 
Father. Ye worship that which ye know not: we worship that 
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which we know; for salvation is from the Jews. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth: for such doth the Father seek to be 
his worshippers. God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and truth. 


And without faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing unto him; 
for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them that seek after him. 


Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; and every 
one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love. Herein was the 
love of God manifested in us, that God hath sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world that we might live through him. Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we also ought to love one another. No man hath beheld 
God at any time: if we love one another, God abideth in us, and 
his love is perfected in us.? 


If the minister has gone to the trouble of copying these passages so 
as not to destroy the continuity of attention by time-gaps due to search 
for the passages, he will be amazed at the almost magical consequence. 
If he continues the process, many present late-comers will appear on 
time lest they miss the richest course of the morning. 

Instead of staging a controversy over variety of religious experience, 
read the calls of Abraham, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Jesus, Paul and 
all: 


Now Jehovah said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto the land 
that I will show thee: and I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and be thou a blessing: 


Then answered Amos, and said to Amaziah, I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was a herdsman, and a dresser 
of sycamore-trees: and Jehovah took me from following the 
flock, and Jehovah said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people 
Israel. 


1Genesis 3:8-10, 6:5-7; I Samuel 15:17f; Psalm 139:7ff; Job 38: 1-7; 
Isaiah 1: 18-20; Jonah 4:9-11; Luke 11: 11-13; Matthew 5: 43-48; John 4: 21- 
24; Hebrews 11: 6; I John 4; se Ouotitions from the Aine Standard 
Revised Version, copyrieht 1901 by Thomas Nelson & Sons, used by permission. 
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In the year that King Uzziah died I saw the Lord sitting upon 
a throne, high and lifted up; and his train filled the temple. Above 
him stood the seraphim; each one had six wings; with twain he 
covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly. And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, 
holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts: the whole earth is full of his 
glory. And the foundations of the thresholds shook at the voice 
of him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke. Then 
said I, Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; 
for mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of hosts. 


Moreover the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, 
what seest thou? And I said, I see a rod of an almond-tree. 
Then said Jehovah unto me, Thou hast well seen: for I watch 
over my word to perform it. And the word of Jehovah came unto 
me the second time, saying, What seest thou? And I said, I see 
a boiling caldron; and the face thereof is from the north. Then 
Jehovah said unto me, Out of the north evil shall break forth 
upon all the inhabitants of the land. 


And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and 
he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath 
day, and stood up to read. And there was delivered unto him 
the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he opened the book, and 
found the place where it was written, 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

and recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised. 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 


On the morrow he was minded to go forth into Galilee, and he 
findeth Philip: and Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. Now Philip 
was from Bethsaida, of the city of Andrew and Peter. Philip 
findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have found him, of 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, wrote, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph. And Nathanael said unto him, Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, 
Come and see. Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and saith 
of him, Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile! 
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But when it was the good pleasure of God, who separated me, 
even from my mother’s womb, and called me through his grace, 
to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the Gen- 
tiles; straightway I conferred not with flesh and blood: neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them that were apostles before me: 
but I went away into Arabia; and again I returned unto Damascus. 


Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. Ye are the 
light of the world. A city set on a hill cannot be hid. Neither 
do men light a lamp, and put it under the bushel, but on the stand; 
and it shineth unto all that are in the house. Even so let your 
light shine before men; that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.? 


What audience would fail to appreciate the development of the hope 
of an after life within the pages of the Bible? Test our claim by using 
the following passages. 


Both great and small shall die in this land; they shall not be 
buried, neither shall men lament for them, nor cut themselves, 
nor make themselves bald for them; 

For every head is bald, and every beard clipped: upon all the 
hands are cuttings, and upon the loins sackcloth, 

And shall cause thy voice to be heard over thee, and shall cry 
bitterly, and shall cast up dust upon their heads; they shall wallow 
themselves in the ashes. 


Then said Saul unto his servants, Seek me a woman that hath 
a familiar spirit, that I may go to her, and inquire of her. And 
his servants said to him, Behold, there is a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit at En-dor. 

And Saul disguised himself, and put on other raiment, and 
went, he and two men with him, and they came to the woman by 
night: and he said, Divine unto me, I pray thee, by the familiar 
spirit, and bring me up whomsoever I shall name unto thee. And 
the woman said unto him, Behold, thou knowest what Saul hath 
done, how he hath cut off those that have familiar spirits, and 
the wizards, out of the land: wherefore then layest thou a snare 
for my life, to cause me to die? 


IGenesis 12:1, 2; Amos 7:14, 15; Isaiah 6:1-5; Jeremiah 1: 11-14; Luke 
4:16-19; John 1: 43-47; Galatians 1: 15-17; Matthew Se 13-16: 
15 
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Moreover Jehovah will deliver Israel also with thee into the 
hand of the Philistines; and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons 
be with me: Jehovah will deliver the host of Israel also into the 
hand of the Philistines. 


Sheol from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy com- 
ing; it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth; it hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations. All they shall answer and say unto thee, Art thou also 
become weak as we? Art thou become like unto us? Thy pomp 
is brought down to Sheol, and the noise of thy viols: the worm 
is spread under thee, and worms cover thee. 

How art thou fallen from heaven, O day-star, son of the morn- 
ing! how art thou cut down to the ground, that didst lay low the 
nations! And thou saidst in thy heart, I will ascend into heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God; and I will sit upon 
the mount of congregation, in the uttermost parts of the north; 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds: I will make myself 
like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought down to Sheol, 
to the uttermost parts of the pit. They that see thee shall gaze 
at thee, they shall consider thee, saying, Is this the man that made 
the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms; that made the 
world as a wilderness, and overthrew the cities thereof; that let 
not loose his prisoners to their home? All the kings of the na- 
tions, all of them, sleep in glory, every one in his own house. But 
thou art cast forth away from thy sepulchre like an abominable 
branch, clothed with the slain, that are thrust through with the 
sword, that go down to the stones of the pit; as a dead body 
trodden under foot. Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial; 
because thou hast destroyed thy land, thou hast slain thy people; 
the seed of evil-doers shall not be named for ever. 

Prepare ye slaughter for his children for the iniquity of their 
fathers, that they rise not up, and possess the earth, and fill the 
face of the world with cities. And I will rise up against them, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, and cut off from Babylon name and rem- 
nant, and son and son’s son, saith Jehovah. I will also make it 
a possession for the porcupine, and pools of water: and I will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith Jehovah of hosts. 


For now should I have lain down and been quiet ; 
I should have slept; then had I been at rest, 
With kings and counsellors of the earth, 

Who built up waste places for themselves ; 
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Or with princes that had gold, 

Who filled their houses with silver: 

Or as a hidden untimely birth I had not been, 
As infants that never saw light. 

There the wicked cease from troubling; 

And there the weary are at rest. 

There the prisoners are at ease together ; 
They hear not the voice of the taskmaster. 
The small and the great are there: 

And the servant is free from his master. 


Son of man, wail for the multitude of Egypt, and cast them 
down, even her, and the daughters of the famous nations, unto 
the nether parts of the earth, with them that go down into the 
pit. Whom dost thou pass in beauty? go down, and be thou laid 
with the uncircumcised. They shall fall in the midst of them 
that are slain by the sword: she is delivered to the sword; draw 
her away and all her multitudes. The strong among the mighty 
shall speak to him out of the midst of Sheol with them that help 
him: they are gone down, they lie still, even the uncircumcised, 
slain by the sword. 

Asshur is there and all her company; her graves are round 
about her; all of them slain, fallen by the sword; whose graves are 
set in the uttermost parts of the pit, and her company is round 
about her grave; all of them slain, fallen by the sword, who caused 
terror in the land of the living. 

There is Elam and all her multitude round about her grave; all 
of them slain, fallen by the sword, who are gone down uncircum- 
cised into the nether parts of the earth, who caused their terror 
in the land of the living, and have borne their shame with them 
that go down to the pit. They have set her a bed in the midst 
of the slain with all her multitude; her graves are round about 
her; all of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword; for their 
terror was caused in the land of the living, and they have borne 
their shame with them that go down to the pit; he is put in the 
midst of them that are slain. 

There is Meshech, Tubal, and all their multitude; their graves 
are round about them; all of them uncircumcised, slain by the 
sword; for they caused their terror in the land of the living. 
And they shall not lie with the mighty that are fallen of the un- 
circumcised, that are gone down to Sheol with their weapons of 
war, and have laid their swords under their heads, and their 
iniquities are upon their bones; for they were the terror of the 
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mighty in the land of the living. But thou shalt be broken in the 
midst of the uncircumcised, and shalt lie with them that are slain 
by the sword. 

There is Edom, her kings and all her princes, who in their 
might are laid with them that are slain by the sword; they shall 
lie with the uncircumcised, and with them that go down to the 
pit. There are the princes of the north, all of them, and all the 
Sidonians, who are gone down with the slain; in the terror which 
they caused by their might they are put to shame; and they lie 
uncircumcised with them that are slain by the sword, and bear 
their shame with them that go down to the.pit. 

Pharoh shall see them, and shall be comforted over all his mul- 
titude, even Pharoh and all his army, slain by the sword, saith 
the Lord Jehovah. For I have put his terror in the land of the 
living ; and he shall be laid in the midst of the uncircumcised, with 
them that are slain by the sword, even Pharoh and all his multi- 
tude, saith the Lord Jehovah. 


O Jehovah, the God of my salvation, 

I have cried day and night before thee. 
Let my prayer enter into thy presence; 
Incline thine ear unto my cry. 

For my soul is full of troubles, 

And my life draweth nigh unto Sheol. 
I am reckoned with them that go down into the pit; 
I am as a man that hath no help, 

Cast off among the dead, 

Like the slain that lie in the grave, 

Whom thou rememberest no more, 

And they are cut off from thy hand. 


If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 


And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt. And they that are wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever. But thou, O Daniel, shut 
up the words, and seal the book, even to the time of the end: many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 


Thy dead shall live; my dead bodies shall arise. Awake and 
sing, ye that dwell in the dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast forth the dead. 
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But as for me I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And at last he will stand up upon the earth: 

And after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God; 

Whom I, even I, shall.see, on my side, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not as a stranger. 
My heart is consumed within me. 


Thus reasoned they, and they were led astray; 

For their wickedness blinded them, 

And they knew not the mysteries of God, 

Neither hoped they for wages of holiness, 

Nor did they judge that there is a prize for hiyeeleee souls. 

Because God created man for incorruption, 

And made him an image of his own proper being; 

But by the envy of the devil death entered into the world, 

And they that are of his portion make trial thereof. 

But the souls of the righteous are in-the hand of God, 

And no torment shall touch them. 

In the eyes of the foolish they seemed to have died; 

And their departure was accounted to be their hurt, 

And their journeying away from us to be their ruin: 

But they are in peace. 

For even if in the sight of men they be punished, 

Their hope is full of immortality ; 

And having borne a little chastening, they shall receive great 
good ; 

Because God made trial of them, and found them worthy 
of himself. 

As gold in the furnace he proved them, 

And as a whole burnt offering he accepted them. 


And when he had made a collection man by man to the sum of 
two thousand drachmas of silver, he sent unto Jerusalem to offer 
a sacrifice for sin, doing therein right well and honourably, in that 
he took thought for a resurrection. For if he were not expecting 
that they that had fallen would rise again, it were superfluous 
and idle to pray for the dead. (And if he did it looking unto an 
honourable memorial of gratitude laid up for them that die in god- 
liness, holy and godly was the thought.) Wherefore he made the 
propitiation for them that had died, that they might be released 
from their sin. 
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And there come unto him Sadducees, who say that there is no 
resurrection; and they asked him, saying, Teacher, Moses wrote 
unto us, If a man’s brother die, and leave a wife behind him, and 
leave no child, that his brother should take his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his brother. There were seven brethren: and the 
first took a wife, and dying left no seed; and the second took her, 
and died, leaving no seed behind him; and the third likewise: and 
the seven left no seed. Last of all the woman also died. In the 
resurrection whose wife shall she be of them? for the seven had 
her to wife. Jesus said unto them, Is it not for this cause that 
ye err, that ye know not the scriptures, nor the power of God? 
For when they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage; but are as angels in heaven. But as touch- 
ing the dead, that they are raised; have ye not read in the book 
of Moses, in the place concerning the Bush, how God spake unto 
him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living: ye do greatly err. 


But someone will say, How are the dead raised? and with what 
manner of body do they come? Thou foolish one, that which thou 
thyself sowest is not quickened except it die: and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not the body that shall be, but a bare grain, 
it may chance of wheat, or of some other kind; but God giveth 
it a body even as it pleased him, and to each seed a body of its 
own. All flesh is not the same flesh: but there is one flesh of men, 
and another flesh of beasts, and another flesh of birds, and an- 
other of fishes. There are also celestial bodies, and bodies ter- 
restrial; but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star 
differeth from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection 
of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: 
it is sown in dishonor ; it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness ; 
it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body. If there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual 
body. So also it is written, The first man Adam became a living 
soul. The last Adam became a life-giving spirit. Howbeit that is 
not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that 
which is spiritual. The first man is of the earth, earthy: the 
second man is of heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also 
that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they also that 
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are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 


Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. 
Behold, I tell you a mystery: We all shall not sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. 
But when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall come to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? The sting of 
death is sin; and the power of sin is the law: but thanks be to 
God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labor is not vain in the Lord. 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven 
and the first earth are passed away; and the sea is no more. And 
I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven 
from God, made ready as a bride adorned for her husband. And 
I heard a great voice out of the throne saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell with them, and they 
shall be his peoples and God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God: and he shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; 
and death shall be no more; neither shall there be mourning, nor ° 
crying, nor pain, any more: the first things are passed away. And 
he that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I make all things new. 
And he saith, Write: for these words are faithful and true. And 
he said unto me, They are come to pass. I am the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the end. I will give unto him that is 
athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. He that over- 
cometh shall inherit these things; and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son. 


Let not your heart be troubled: believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not so, 
I would have told you; for I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also. And 
whither I go, ye know the way. Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we 
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know not whither thou goest; how know we the way? Jesus saith 
unto him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no one cometh 
unto the Father, but by me. 

And this is life eternal, that they should know thee the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. 

Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know that, if he shall be mani- 
fested, we shall be like him; for we shall see him even as he is.’ ” 


This method is of infinite application and would enable folks to ap- 
preciate the Bible. 


III. “Tell us what your knowledge of Christianity has meant to you.” 


The honest student of the history of Christianity will confess initial 
disillusionment. Some favorite illustrations vanish when one discovers 
that they are myths. Professor Rauschenbusch was wont to remark: 
“If a man wants to beg for the old clothes of anecdote to cover his 
intellectual nakedness, he will do well to give the scientific historian 
a wide berth, and knock at the door of the short-cut pulpit commen- 
taries, which collect the facts that aren’t so for the benefit of thinkers 
who can’t think.” To discover that the Greek temples were used as 
hospitals long before the birth of Jesus is a bit disconcerting to one 
who has boasted the Christian origin of hospitals. To preach that 
Christianity has been exempt from the law of environmental modifica- 
tion in the presence of the names of the days of the week and the 
months of the year, the tonsure, St. Nicholas, relics, mariolatry, death 
dances, incubation, demonology, the rosary, charms, and amulets spells 
humiliation. To publish an article upon the baptism of John Smith in 
a river in England and have someone quote against your assertions, 
John Smith’s narrative of his se-baptism in Holland makes greater care 
in conclusions necessary. How discouraging to learn that Columbus 
regarded an island in the Atlantic Ocean as eastern Asia and died 
without knowing about the existence of the Americas or the Pacific 
Ocean. When one has bravely denounced human slavery and has heart- 
ily praised his favorite evangelist George Whitefield, how terrible it is 


1Jeremiah 16:6, 48:37; Ezekiel 27:30, 43:7-9; I Samuel 28:7-9, 28:19; 
Isaiah 14: 9-23; Job 3: 13-19; Ezekiel 32: 18-32; Psalm 88: 1-5, 139:8; Daniel 
12:2f; Isaiah 26:19; Job 19: 25-27: Wisdom of Solomon 2: 21-3; 6; II Mac- 
cabees 12:43-45; Mark 12: 18-27; I Corinthians 15: 35ff; Revelation 21: 1-7; 
John 14: 1-6, 17:3; I John 3:2. 
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to ascertain that George Whitefield urged slavery upon Georgia and 
died possessing more than ten times seven himself! 


The study of the history of Christianity summons one to live in an 
atmosphere of awe, reverence, appreciation, and expectation. Chris- 
tianity originated in an insignificant province and among a despised 
people. Its leaders were ordinary men. Its general constituency was 
average. Pagan intellectuals mocked it. The odds seemed terribly 
against it. Yet in the fourth century Roman emperors knelt before 
the Galilean, who had conquered. Was it not John Stuart Mill who 
affirmed that the “battle of Marathon even as an event in English 
history was more important than the battle of Hastings. If the issue 
of that day had been different, the British and Saxons might still be 
wandering in the woods?’ Lee’s surrender to Grant meant the 
abandonment of Maximilian in Mexico by Napoleon and the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871. 1776 resulted from the 
defeat of the French by the British in the course of the colonial wars. 
The geographical isolation of Great Britain from Europe helps explain 
her history. The fertile crescent of the Euphrates-Palestine region has 
much to do with the history of ancient civilization. In this world 
nothing may be regarded as unclean or trivial. All the data must be 
collected ere an interpretation may be offered. 

The study of the history of Christianity results in a balanced view 
of life, in perspective, in critical judgment, in feeling for the essential. 
Religious ant hills are too often converted into theological Matter- 
horns. When the noise of the theological heavy artillery has been 
silenced, the gunners are sometimes at a loss to explain why there 
should have been any cannonading at all. It was Donald Hankey 
who said: “The word ‘faith’ is made to cover a great deal of timidity 
and a great deal of laziness. Young people who ask questions about 
theology are told that they must refrain, and accept by an exercise of 
‘faith’ what they cannot understand. That is one reason why young 
people who have had a ‘Christian education’ so seldom know any- 
thing about Christianity.”” The Latin translation of Erasmus changed 
the neuter verbum of John’s prologue into the masculine sermo. Hence, 
Erasmus was furiously attacked, and an appeal made to mayor, 
aldermen and citizens to come to the rescue of Christianity in the 
hour of its peril. When Jerome issued his Latin Vulgate, he 
was accused of tampering with inspiration. Later his translation be- 
came the standard of the Roman Catholic Church. When Bengel’s 
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edition of the New Testament called attention to variations in the 
manuscripts, he was publicly urged to state that the various readings 
were given by inspiration in order to meet the needs of various readers. 
To his credit be it said that Bengel remained true to his ideal that 
“fidelity to the truth in the smallest details as well as in the wider realm 
of knowledge” is to “be placed first.” The Revisers were charged with 
making thirty-six thousand changes and “spoiling the English of almost 
every sentence.” One solicitous soul, shocked by the revision of the 
New Testament, exclaimed: “Alas! how many a deadly blow at Re- 
vealed Truth hath been in this way aimed with fatal adroitness which 
no amount of orthodox learning will ever be able to parry much less to 
repel!” Occasionally when the message of Jesus is discerned a little 
more clearly, the label of new theology is applied to the attempt, as if 
the theology framed only yesterday could lay claim to age or should 
be exalted over the teaching of Jesus. 


How many of the controversies that featured the past history of 
biblical research appear puny to-day. A philosopher-king of Egypt, 
of the fourteenth century B. C. wrote poetry resembling the one 
hundred and fourth psalm, but the psalter still contains nourishment for 
the religious life. Because some documentary theory is the true expla- 
nation of the phenomena of the Pentateuch, are the Law and the his- 
tory of Israel robbed of their glory? Because we know a little more 
about the origin of ethical monotheism, or can trace the history of the 
slow development of the doctrine of a future life among the Jewish 
people, is our interest dampened? Galatians is the Magna Charta of 
Christian liberty whatever the geography of the churches to which 
it was written. To attempt to fence off the New Testament apocalypse 
from Jewish apocalyptic literature is wasted effort. Because the oral 
hypothesis of the composition of our synoptic gospels has yielded to 
the documentary construction, is the teaching of Jesus less historical 
or more historical? Undue anxiety about trifles is needless because 
the permanent survives, is absurd because ultimately the truth is dis- 
covered and must be published. “Sometimes we fight for a symbol 
when we should fight for the substance; as ere now in campaigns of 
our countrymen a regiment has lost a victory by a useless strife to 
save the colors. Are we not liable to do the same—to remember the 
banner, forget the battle!” 


To become panic stricken because of the progress of research is 
not indicative of religious balance. Our faith needs reconstruction, 
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if we fear to subject our religion to God’s tests. Those who through 
their life work become familiar with the strength as well as the weak- 
nesses of theological positions are not feverishly anxious concerning 
the outcome of religion or the value of the Bible. A week before his 
death, Bishop Lightfoot wrote to his friend Benson: “There is noth- 
ing so dangerous on such a topic (inspiration) as the desire to make 
everything right and tight. I do not know whether it is that my mind 
is illogical, but I find that my faith suffers nothing by having a 
thousand questions open, so long as I am convinced on two or three 
main lines.” 

Religious perspective always allows for the human factor in in- 
vestigating the past or diagnosing the present. It discriminates be- 
tween Jesus and his interpreters; it recognizes strata; it is aware that 
“as in the natural order, so in the world of faith there must needs 
be twilight as well as noontide splendor.’ It welcomes tests because 
only thus may things be seen in proportion. It surrenders some forti- 
fications that final victory may be assured, that the permanent may 
not be obscured. “The old that ages he must let go who would hold 
the old that ages not.” 


The study of the history of Christianity relieves the student of the 
assumption that the past has been perfect and glorious and should 
be regarded as normative for the future. That glorious old swimming- 
hole was really a typhoid-laden cesspool. That glorious old home- 
stead was really a damp little house. When Francis Asbury was 
rather ill—it was in 1797—“a quart of hard cider, a hundred nails, 
some black snake root, fennel seed, and wormwood” were prescribed. 
There were profiteers in the war of 1812-1814 who cleared $200 on 
a barrel of flour. They used to build churches and college buildings 
by lottery and pay ministers with wine and whiskey. An ocean voyage 
of 1750 from Heilbronn to Philadelphia meant thirty-six custom in- 
spections, six months’ time, lice, gales, sickness, many deaths, and 
exploitation of the redemptioners. In the eighteenth century an in- 
vestigating committee criticized Harvard students because “of the 
continued presence of several immoralities particularly stealing, lying, 
swearing, idleness, picking locks and too frequent use of strong drink.” 
In 1845 one pupil was flogged every six minutes in a school of 400 in 
Boston, while headmasters were often ward-heelets. Innocent II had 
to forbid the Venetians to “aid the Saracens by selling them iron, flax, 
pitch, sharp instruments, rope, weapons, galleys, ships, and timbers 
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whether hewn or in the rough.” The rule of St. Benedict contains 
this sentence: ‘Where wine is scarce or is not found at all because 
of the nature of the locality, let those who live there bless God and 
murmur not. In any case, let there be no murmuring because of the 
scarcity or lack of wine.” The ordeal whether by hot water, by hot 
iron, by cold water, by barley bread, or by bread and cheese does not 
add to the glory of the good old days which never were on sea or 
land. 

The acquisition of the historical method and acquaintance with the 
course of the history of the church enable the preacher to locate Chris- 
tianity in the vast world process of religion and appreciate its com- 
parative significance. He comes to know what is derived and what is 
unique. He understands how to make use of the results of the com- 
parative investigation of religion. And what is even more significant, 
he is able to construct a new apologetic and face the future unafraid. 
The evidence of plan and purpose throughout the universe is greater 
because of the results obtained by the newer astronomy and physics 
and biology. But only an historically trained person knows how to 
employ them. How the average Christian is frightened twice an even- 
ing because of the accumulation of data! How the historian greets 
it with a cheer! As educator and surgeon and chemist want to know 
about the latest discoveries, so the minister must be able to interpret 
the most recent findings. In England the cultivation of the potato was 
at first regarded as a conspiracy of capitalism against labor. Scotland 
opposed the introduction of potatoes because they were the cause of 
Adam’s fall and were not referred to in the Bible. But the use of the 
potato did not destroy the empire. To attain peace of mind to-day one 
needs merely read Tyler’s “The Coming of Man” or Thomson’s “What 
Is Man.” 

To put it all in a paragraph or two: 


“A religious leader must have knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathet- 
ically with the denominationalism of our country. 

“A religious leader needs even more a scientific understanding 
of the workings of religious history, of the forces which build 
religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, and precipitate 
religious movements. The personal experience of the individual 
is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the backward 
and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in 
the Kingdom of God.” 
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3. THE CHANGING PERSPECTIVE IN 
THEOLOGY 


GEORGE Cross 


Human affairs to-day are passing through the greatest transition 
ever witnessed in history. Something like this has been said so often 
that, perchance, it now sounds like a truism. It is, nevertheless, 
worthy of our deepest interest if we are to live worthily of our time. 
The Great War was symptomatic of the great change, being in part 
an outcome and in part a further cause of it. The political world is 
shuddering with anxiety. Economic conditions calling for readjust- 
ment are worrying the financiers. Social unrest threatens the older 
order in many lands with disruption. Accepted moral maxims are 
subjected to a new testing. Religious faith seems apprehensive of 
the loss of its anchorage. 

Religious unrest always brings pain to the hearts of believers. For 
religion’s message reads: “Peace I leave with you. My peace I give 
unto you.” Its Saviour says: “Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy-laden and I will give you rest.” And yet, contradictorily 
it seems, it is just in the times of strain and stress, when “the old 
things are passing away,” to the eye of the mere observer, that faith 
has girded itself with new strength and won its greatest victories. But 
it has won its battles, not by closing its eyes to the conditions confront- 
ing it or by fleeing from the world’s affairs for fear of contamination 
with the world’s evil, but by resolutely grappling with seemingly ad- 
verse forces, reinterpreting its own meaning in the face of the new 
opportunity these conditions supply and apprehending in a new way 
its mission. Men live by faith; they die for want of it. 

Faith is never reactionary. It lives on the foreseen. Its strength 
lies in its anticipatory power. Its right it is to “reach a hand through 
time to catch the far-off interest of tears.’ The man who seeks to 
be content with explaining the present by enumerating the factors in 
the past that have made it is doomed to a state of gloom. For the 
present can never be ideal. We are to be delivered from it, for we 
always seek a better yet to be. 

The home of faith is in the world of human affairs. This is 
emphatically true of the Christian faith, which sprang up, not first 
of all in the mind of some thinker who had retired with aversion from 
the confusion and turmoil of the misguided multitude, but it had its 
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first dwelling-place in the hearts of men whose hands were hard with 
common toil and it made its progress along the great highways of life 
trod by pilgrims seeking for food and shelter wherever they might see 
the prospect of getting them. Note well the wanderings of the masses! 
It is they who are making those great shiftings out of which the 
new order of things must grow. The Christian faith can be, it has 
been, still is, and is to be the faith of the common man. If, then, we 
are to interpret that faith aright for ourselves and others we must 
discover and expound the character of the new demands made by the 
developing conditions of the world we live in to-day. For it is through 
these and not apart from these that the hidden wealth of faith is 
brought to light. From these the interpreter of the faith gains his 
new perspective. 


A SURVEY OF PAST PERSPECTIVES 


I. In order to gain a clearer view of the significance of our own 
perspective to-day, we turn to a brief survey of the great Christian 
perspectives of the past. 

1. When Jesus first laid his mighty hold on human hearts by bring- 
ing to the men who followed him a sense of the forgiveness of sins 
and of their sonship with a kind heavenly Father, he also opened their 
minds to the prospect of carrying that good gift to multitudes of other 
needy people and of making them sharers in this new fellowship. What 
a mission for common men like them! The dreams of their fore- 
fathers were now to be fulfilled. The great message for which kings 
and prophets had waited was now upon their lips. The perspective 
in which they portrayed the coming triumph of their faith was fur- 
nished by the visions of those who had stamped on the Jewish mind 
its inherited modes of religious thought. There seemed good grounds 
for this Christian appropriation of the Jewish scriptures as their own, 
inasmuch as the sacred writings in which their souls had been nourished 
were produced under conditions so like their own. They too were an 
afflicted and despised people longing for deliverance from present suf- 
ferings and a final triumph in a realm of goodness and peace. These 
Jewish writings portrayed a coming kingdom of that God who was 
still their God, as they believed, and the advent of a God-sent Deliverer 
from evil and a final judgment of the nations that had oppressed the 
righteous people. These pictures were appropriated to the purposes 
of the Christian faith and became a familiar and cherished mould of 
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its expression. This type of theology seemed satisfying at the time. 
But what a wealth of the new faith was still left awanting expression! 


2. A new perspective came to view when the faith, repudiated by 
orthodox Judaism, pushed on and found a home in the vaster realm 
of the Graeco-Roman world. There, so far from finding itself wholly 
a stranger in a strange land, it met a cordial reception from many. 
In the message of the Son of God from heaven they received an assur- 
ing response to their own deep, but unanswered, moral and religious 
yearnings. Worn down by the oppressive burdens laid on them by 
material force and feeling the bitterness of their unaided inward 
struggles to free their “spirit” from its native subjection to the im- 
pulses of the “flesh,” they had longed for some word of a redemption 
through participation in a life divine. If that could only come to 
them, they might attain to incorruption and immortality. What an 
inviting prospect was there for the ministering love of the Christian 
people! They had the longed-for message. In their story of the 
Living One who had conquered death lay the revelation of redemption. 
Might it not be that not alone the groaning spirits of men but the 
material creation itself would find deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption into the enjoyment of the glorious life of liberty that 
comes to the sons of God? Accordingly, a new interpretation of the 
faith emerged in this new realm of the Christian life. To the former 
messianic interpretation of the career of Jesus was now added a doc- 
trine of the Divine Incarnation in him and of the ministry to mankind 
through him of a Divine Illumination, Regeneration, Transformation 
and Immortalization. This was the perspective that greeted the 
speculative mind of the theologians of the Ancient Catholic Church. 

3. Again the Christian Gospel made a vast stride forward when its 
bearers told their story to the rude, wild and warring tribes of central 
and western Europe. The inroads of these peoples upon the Roman 
lands where the Christian churches had now their home were threaten- 
ing the whole fabric of Roman civilization with destruction. With 
this trampled under the foot of the barbarian, what would become of 
the Church? Both must be saved. No Jewish messianism, no Grecian 
philosophy of redemption from the bondage of corruptible flesh, could 
find a place in the life of these people. But they well knew the 
significance of physical power for they relied on it and its application 
to forbidden deeds. They had their own wholesome dread of incur- 
ring the wrath of the invisible inhabitants of the woods and skies and 
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waters. To the miraculous powers of these mightier beings they 
turned with feelings of hope or awe in the great issues which men 
must meet everywhere. What, now, if these people might be subdued 
to submission to the Christian God and be won to a life of obedience 
to the laws of God announced by the Christian Church? How other- 
wise could it be done than by presenting that faith to them in the 
concrete forms of a great world-government, a government of the 
heavens delegated to men on the earth? 


Here, then, we get a view of the perspective that held itself up 
invitingly, like an alluring mirage, to the thinkers of the Church of 
the West. In the struggles through which that church was passing 
in those “Dark Ages,” when it sought to prevent the barbarian from 
obliterating the Christianized Roman system of life, a new interpre- 
tation of the Christian faith was in the making. It took the form of 
an attempt to vindicate the divine right of the great administrative 
system of the Roman Church with its discipline, its sacraments, its 
governmental usages and its pictures of a purgatorial fire for the 
imperfectly pure, a final judgment day for all, an eternal heaven of 
rewards for the obedient and a hell of everlasting torments for the 
disobedient. In the midst of the picture stood the Church that had 
risen up to the rescue of sinful men. The theologians of that time 
were church theologians and their task was the exposition and vindi- 
cation of a divine institutionalism. 

4. A fourth perspective for Christian thought breaks upon one’s 
sight with the dawn of the Protestant Reformation. It was brought 
in through a multitude of influences whose character and working we 
cannot here undertake to trace. There were peoples of the West 
who had passed the period of their tutelage by the church and were 
getting beyond its control. On the religious side of the Reformation 
we see the stream of Christian life passing out of the dreary depths 
of a forest of ignorance and coarseness into the open plain of a new 
world lightened by the sunlight of a new intelligence. The Christian 
scriptures were being read by multitudes in the vernacular and thereby 
a warm personal piety was being nourished in the bosoms of many 
who now, naturally, felt that the church that professed to be a mediatrix 
between God and men was really blocking the way of access to the 
Divine and bore a character like the great harlot of the Apocalypse. 
The work of the scholars and of the schools they founded was also 
telling on the public mind and men were thinking for themselves with- 
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out any recognition of the right of the church to interpose her will. 
Then too, the wider contacts with the world of men brought in by 
the Crusades, the great growth of commerce and the development of 
city life that followed, combined with the successes of the geographical 
explorers who sought to discover a wider world of trade to break 
down the provincialism of thought that is always connected with a 
narrow range of life. Moreover, the rise of the nations, contem- 
poraneously with the gradual breakdown of the antiquated Roman 
imperial system, issued in the growth of national institutions and 
national loyalties that could hardly be reconciled with allegiance to 
foreign rulers in Church or State, even if these seemed to have been 
divinely appointed. England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia and many states of Germany came under 
these powerful influences. The thinkers of the Roman Church-system 
failed to perceive clearly the new perspective of life rising to view 
and therefore failed to adjust themselves to the new demands upon 
the power of constructive thought. But in many lands there were 
forward looking men who saw in prospect an opportunity for the 
Christian spirit to relate itself positively and constructively to the 
mighty forces that were making over the life of Europe. These were 
the true Protestants. 


THE EARLY PROTESTANT OUTLOOK 


II. We shall now review the manner in which the Protestant thinkers 
generally apprehended the character of the issues of their time and 
the method by which they sought to solve them. We shall do well to 
grasp their problems and their preferred solutions clearly since many 
‘of our present difficulties that stand in the way of reaching an adequate 
interpretation of the Christian faith are due to the heritage of thought 
we received from them. 4 

1. We begin with that fact which now seems to have been the 
most insistent and most significant force at work in the Protestant 
movement, namely, the distinctively religious attitude of mind. 
Nurtured in the pietism of the mediaeval mystics but, more especially, . 
the outcome of a lay evangelism that spread far and wide through 
the Bible reading habit and the work of private conventicles, there 
sprang up in many hearts a joyous confidence in the divine goodwill 
and an assurance of salvation that was independent of the ministry of 
priest and sacrament. There came in a new awareness of the im- 

16 
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mediacy of God to the human heart even in the midst of the experiences 
of common human relationships and the pursuit of the secular tasks 


of life. Piers the Plowman was nearer to God than priest, or bishop, 
or Pope. 


This deep religious experience, fostered by scripture reading, seemed 
to be above all else the effect the scriptures were intended to produce. 
If so, then that experience must be the indispensable requisite in all 
who would interpret those scriptures and if the scriptures contain 
the supreme revelation of God’s will to man—at the same time the 
touchstone of all truth. This great conviction lies back of Luther’s 
championship of the perfect competency of inward faith to bring man 
into right relation with God, with man and with the world. This same 
experience is the source of Calvin’s reiterated declaration that the 
“secret testimony of the Spirit” to the spirit of the man is the ultimate 
ground of the assurance that the scriptures are the word of God and 
the true basis of their interpretation. This, of course, annulled in 
principle the Roman Church’s claim to be clothed with the sole au- 
thority to interpret God’s will to men and it constituted an invitation 
to every man to become possessed of the power of interpretation and 
to use it freely. 


The affirmation, by the common Christian, of such a prerogative 
needed support if it was to stand. It required vindication in the face 
of the new learning and new enterprise of the day. It must prove 
itself competent to guide and sustain the discharge of the responsibili- 
ties that devolved on men in those troubled times. A new apologetics 
was necessary. 


2. Closely associated with this primary conviction there was another, 
that is, the certainty of being renewed in moral purity and power. This 
assured its possessor of his personal superiority to the church that 
claimed the right to determine and order for men their right relation 
to God. The deep revulsion which was felt against the church’s spon- 
soring of immorality in order to serve her own ends, and the reiteration 
of the accusation that she had corrupted the true revelation of God 
by her innovations and superstitions were among the fruits of the new 
sense of moral worth that is associated with the Christian’s faith. 

The summons to vindicate this profound conviction called into 
action the constructive powers of the ablest legislative intelligence of 
the time. Of all the men who grasped the significance of the issue 
John Calvin, Frenchman by birth and unofficial autocrat of Geneva, 
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was probably the ablest and the most courageous. For our present 
purpose we can take him as the representative of the organized reforma- 
tion at its best. He was Protestant philosopher and statesman in 
one. Fitted by nature and by a thorough legal training to grasp the 
main practical issue clearly, he went to work at the great undertaking 
of organizing Protestant thinking and action into such a system of 
government as would both subvert the system of the Roman Church 
that tried to block the way to a better order of life and at the same 
time would afford to the builders of a new and better order the con- 
fidence that they were executing the will of High Heaven. 


We cite only the main facts. At the outset it was affirmed that 
authority was necessary—authority sole, supreme, all-ruling, final. God 
alone could be that authority. To the question, “Had he spoken? Had 
he uttered his will? Had he provided men with the statutes of 
heaven?’ The answer was, “Yes.” But where? “In the inspired 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments.” But is not the church 
the organ of the divine will? Does she not pronounce the words of 
the divine legislation since it is she that gave to men the scriptures? 
Again the answer was, “Not so, since the church owes its existence 
to the word of God which itself laid the foundations of the church. 
Hence her utterances must ever be subjected to the test of their con- 
sistency with this truly authoritative word.” But once more it is 
asked: “How do we know that the scriptures are verily the word of 
God?’ And once more is the twofold answer given: “Their divine 
origin is attested, first, by the miracles that accompanied the giving 
of the revelation but the miracles ceased when the revelation was 
completed. Secondly, there is a present attestation of their divine 
origin, namely, the inner testimony of the divine Spirit in the heart 
of the reader who has faith—they are self-attesting. Wherefore, 
we have now in our hands the divinely inspired revelation of the will 
of God, which is the basis of all right action and the touch-stone of 
all truth.” Thus far as concerns the foundation. Now for the super- 
structure. 

3. In response to the stress of the practical needs of the time an 
order of life for all mankind was discovered and set forth in regular 
form. The body of Protestant orthodoxy was produced and accredit- 
ed as of divine authority. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the Christian faith had been insti- 
tutionalized. The Church, it was held, was the divine institute of 
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salvation. In her activities she was organic to the divine will and 
wrought under divine instruction. Her pronouncements on all matters 
concerning which she gave deliverances were divinely inspired. From 
her judgments there was no appeal. In her priesthood, heading up 
in the papacy there was preserved in unbroken succession the apos- 
tolic office instituted by Christ, the Incarnate God. In this priestly 
office lay the authority to minister the grace of God and to pronounce 
the words of absolution upon penitents confessing their sins. Hereby 
she controlled the private life and thoughts of the individual. She 
had produced the canon of holy scripture and she alone was compe- 
tent to interpret its message truly to mankind. Obedience was the 
first law of life. She was holy, the only institution possessed of a 
holiness derived from no other. If the family or the state could be 
called holy, it was by means of a derived holiness, a holiness com- 
municated to it by the action of the church. All holiness was 
sacramentally administered. She alone had authority to dispense the 
holy sacraments. She was, then, the Universal Church. Outside of 
her walls was no salvation found. No other so-called church had a 
share in her prerogatives. Her hand was laid heavily on any indivi- 
dual adventurer and recalcitrant institution that dared to defy her 
right. The personal life, the family relation, the economic order and 
the political institutions among all peoples must be in subjection to 
her supreme court decisions and, as for appeal to a higher court, 
there was none. 

If the expanding life of the peoples of Europe in Reformation 
times, if the growing consciousness of the worth of personality in all 
men, if the sacredness of the natural family life, if the spirit of explo- 
ratory and productive enterprise, if the dignity and inherent right of 
the civil life were not to be crushed into subservience to the will of a 
vaunting officialism, then this Colossus must be smitten to the ground. 
John Calvin was the great smiter. 

He was possessed of the architectonic skill of the statesman as well 
as the keen penetration of the intellectualist and the resourcefulness 
of the lawyer. He saw clearly that the subjectivism of Luther and 
the dependence of his followers on the initiative of the civil state in 
ecclesiastical matters unfitted the Lutherans to cope successfully with 
the enemy for long. He saw as well that no purely destructive 
work (a lesson for us all) would match the need. The old corrupt 
system could be truly overthrown only by the erection of a new and 
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better system. Calvin was a builder. An ‘institutionalism, in his 
view, truly divine must replace the institutionalism falsely called 
divine. And the weapons needed for the work were at hand. The 
Catholic Church was smitten with the weapons she herself had forged 
for her own offensive and defensive campaigns. We shall briefly 
describe those weapons and the manner in which Calvin used them. 


First of all was the belief in a canon of divinely inspired scrip- 
tures. No other writings could be traced to the same source as these. 
They are the word of God. Their authority was unquestionable and 
final. Secondly, there was a divinely appointed ministry of the truth 
revealed in these scriptures, so that the people might be enabled to 
get the salvation from sin therein offered. Thirdly, the essential 
content of the scriptures is found in the doctrines therein taught and 
the practices prescribed. The conditions of salvation were belief of 
these doctrines and observance of the practices commanded. Fourthly, 
the whole of the private and civil life of humanity must be subjected 
to the laws of God herein laid down. 

In a word: The Bible is God’s revelation, given to men, of the 
divine order of life conceived as a system of the government of the 
whole creation and of intelligent beings in particular. It is not to 
be said that the divine purpose and counsel in its entirety is herein 
set forth but only so much of it as God willed to make known to 
man. The whole becomes a body of divine law for mankind—law 
for our thought as well as for our will—with the penalties and rewards 
which the divine Legislator, of his own decree, has attached to the 
violation and the keeping of his law. The Old Testament and the 
New Testament are to be distinguished but they are not opposed. 
The passage from the one to the other marks a change in the dis- 
pensation of God’s will but no change in the law. For that is eternal. 
The whole constitutes a body of the statutes of Heaven provided 
for men on earth. Here, then, are unchangeable divine standards 
of judgment which are to be applied to the thoughts and deeds of 
individuals and as well to the character and working of all human 
institutions, be they ecclesiastical or political. The means and the 
course of affairs by which this revelation was brought to mankind are 
set forth, as far as God saw fit so to do, in the Scriptures. The 
act of creation, the announcement of the divine will to the mind 
of man, the conflict in the bosom of the race, the prophetic utterance 
of the divine purpose by chosen men in ancient times, the predestined 
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and actual career of Jesus of Nazareth, the appearing of a Christian 
religious communion with its offices, its doctrines and its cherished 
graces and virtues, the preannouncements of a future destiny—all 
these mark the course of the revelation of the character and aim of 
divine government. 


Thus we see that the orthodox Protestant theology constituted an 
institutionalizing of the Christian salvation. The framework of ideas 
in which it was cast was borrowed from the Roman Catholic system, 
with significant changes. For the corrupt and pseudo-divine was sub- 
stituted the holy and truly divine. The relation of God to men, 
of God to Christ, of Christ to the divine Spirit, of the inspiring 
Spirit to the writers of the Bible, of Christ to the Church, of the 
Church to its members was all conceived as official in character. Thus 
the death of Jesus was interpreted in the forms of a legal system, 
the forgiveness of sins was viewed as the formal act (justification) 
of a divine court of justice, the winning of men to a living interest 
in the life of purity and peace was viewed as the execution of the 
decrees of a Supreme Autocrat who had ordered from all eternity 
upon whom his unmerited favor and upon whom his inescapable 
wrath should fall. Roman governmentalism was displaced by a higher 
governmentalism. A great victory was won, but the price paid for 
it was great indeed. 

I say, a great victory was won. Multitudes of faithful people ex- 
perienced a protound sense of deliverance from bondage under the 
authority of the Catholic Church to the liberty of divine sonship. 
Henceforth they owned allegiance to God alone. They cherished in 
their hearts a consciousness of reconciliation with the divine will and 
an assurance of eternal blessedness to come. They read their Bibles 
as God’s word addressed to themselves and nourished their souls on 
the bread of life they found there. They went out into life’s tasks 
and dangers with a fearless spirit and a certainty of achievement that 
made them unconquerable. The onward rush of this Protestant con- 
quest of the material and spiritual worlds received in those days a 
mightly vital urge that still remains in full force. The community 
life took on a new vigor and a new form. Congregations of faith- 
ful people, meeting together without direction or hindrance from 
without, prepared the way for the great Protestant denominations 
of our own day. The rise of national churches marked the new sense 
of kinship between the religious and the civil life of mankind and 
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opened the door to the higher nationalism of later days. National 
institutions reflected more truly the genius of the people whose forms 
of community action they represented and to them was superadded 
the acknowledgement of an immediate national responsibility to God, 
the King. 

But all this was done at a heavy cost. Too often in the course of 
Protestanism the doctrines and the institutions by means of which 
they had sought to vindicate the faith became a substitute for the 
faith itself or obscured its true personal and experiential character. 
In the attempt to substantiate its claims the Church of Rome had 
paid a like sum. The Bible became too often a repository of proof 
texts and a body of authentic information concerning divine and 
human affairs rather than the natural expression of the deep religious. 
life of the men who gave to us its priceless utterances. The legal- 
istic interpretation of the scriptures tended to make them into weapons 
of attack or defense in the hands of warring church—theologians or 
church-men generally. Religious liberty was seriously abridged. In 
the bitter warfare between system and system the arm of the state 
was often summoned to the fight and religious wars threatened to 
drown the faith in a stream of blood. Yet a truly religious faith 
survived in Protestantism and was revived at length in great power 
in the modern evangelical churches. 


THE NEW PROTESTANT PERSPECTIVE 


III. Ever since those days, and particularly in these later times, 
a new perspective of Protestantism has been in the making. As 
Protestant life has flowed onwards it has invaded vast new regions of 
enterprise, experience and reflection. New lands and new peoples 
have felt the force of the oncoming current. Tributary streams flow- 
ing in from regions hitherto unexplored have mingled their strangely 
tinted waters with the tide of Christian faith and feeling. The river 
has broadened and deepened. The true interpreter of the Protestant 
faith today will be he alone who has carefully and sympathetically 
followed its course from the first. We proceed to delineate in barest 
outline the most signally constitutive features ot the perspective that 
greets his wondering gaze today. 

1. We began with the most significant factor in the making of 
Protestantism—the immediate consciousness of a pure personal rela- 
tion with God. We have seen that it was nurtured in prereformation 
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days in the private conventicles, forbidden by law, for mutual help- 
fulness. We have seen it in Luther’s sweeping affirmations of the 
saving power of faith and in Calvin’s final resort to the secret knowl- 
edge of a word from God in the bosoms of men. Their words were 
echoed and reéchoed by unnumbered multitudes who lacked their 
learning and ability but shared the great secret of their souls. Apart 
from this experience of salvation there would have been no Reforma- 
tion, no confidence in the divine inspiration and sufficiency of the 
scriptures for the knowledge of the way of life, no determination to 
vindicate the worth of the sacred writings, no new church systems, 
no formulation of those Confessions of Faith that gave to early Prot- 
estants their battle cry. Lost to sight and almost forgotten in times 
of sectarian and political strife, it was still nourished in many a soul 
and was the source of the origin and progress of the Baptists and 
Quakers of England in the dark days of the struggle with the Stuart 
Kings. On the continent it found a home and a field of action in the 
devoutness and philanthropy of Pietism. And when Deism seemed 
to have succeeded in creating a general skeptical attitude toward the 
supernatural, it sprang up anew in Moravian and Wesleyan Evangel- 
icism, till at length the assurance of the accessibility of this great 
treasure to all mankind created the modern world wide missionary 
enterprise under such leaders as Carey, Judson and Duff. 

But how much more nobly and graciously has this inner life of 
Protestantism been nurtured in these later times! Then the great 
concern was with the assurance of one’s own salvation here and here- 
after. The doctrines of election and foreordination were formulated 
in support of this assurance. The abandonment of the great masses 
of the heathen world to a hopeless eternity seemed to arouse no deep 
sense of compunction. How abominable such a view of mankind 
has become to our minds! We ask, How can it be well with any 
of us in the end, if it be ill with the world? No longer can we be 
content with the prospect of a safe transition from this world to a 
better at death, but our hearts reach out longingly to the men of far-off 
lands, of alien races and of strange faiths, in the hope that they too 
may come into that communion of spirit which has given to each one 
of our lives its true worth. How possibly can this newer spirit find 
a satisfaction in the doctrines that supported that narrower and less 
unselfish faith? The demand for a reinterpretation of the Christian 
faith that lives in Protestantism, is by no means a sign of wantonness 
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of mind and will or of a loss of spiritual insight, but it is rather 
evidence of an enrichment of spirit. 


2. The area of Protestant territory in the world has vastly expanded 
in these later times. Then it embraced the greater portion of little 
countries of Europe like England, Scotland, Denmark, portions of the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and France, some German states, and sparse- 
ly inhabited Scandinavia, with outposts in other countries. But in 
several of these its hold was very precarious. For a hundred years it 
was kept fighting for its very life. The standard interpretations of 
the Protestant faith in those days reflect this narrow perspective. 
Where do we find Protestantism now? It has held its territorial 
grasp in Europe pretty firmly and made some advances there. It 
has pushed out from its homeland into all the continents and the 
islands of the sea. It is dominant in North America with its rapidly 
growing population and wealth. It is planting its out-stations through- 
out South America. It prevails over Catholicism in South Africa 
and is steadily penetrating into the heart of that dark continent. It 
is spreading rapidly over the populous portions of Asia. It occupies 
the lands of Australasia almost as its very own. And in all the coun- 
tries whither its emissaries have gone its relative influence far out- 
ranges its share of the population. Can any one who is acquainted 
with the progressive transformation that came over the early Christian 
faith as it passed out from its Palestinian habitat into the Graeco- 
Roman world and thence out into the south-western and north-western 
European lands be oblivious of the modifications and reconstructions 
of the faith which an expansion of this kind most surely involves? 
As of old it learned to speak other languages than the Hebrew and 
the Greek and the Latin, so now it has learned to speak other tongues 
than the English or the German or other allied languages. Words 
have a sort of uncanny power of conveying a new meaning into the 
ideas which they seem merely to translate from other tongues. Con- 
verts from one religious faith to another have the habit of bringing 
their mental furniture with them into the new spiritual abode that 
others have seemed to build for them. The missionary himself, unless 
he be a mere formalist, undergoes gradually a sort of remaking at 
the hands of his converts, and this reflected back upon the life of 
the people who sent him out on his mission. 

3. But the religious aspect of modern Protestant enterprise stands 
not alone. In fact it came into being relatively late. It seems to 
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have been the economic, the commercial, the industrial pursuit that 
first lured the Protestants so far afield. Religious missionaries have 
sometimes, it is true, run ahead of the leaders of other enterprises 
in non-Christian lands but very often they have followed the trail 
of the explorer, the merchant, the civil ruler and even the soldier. 
This may not lead to the disparagement of the motives or the efficiency 
of the religious missionary. Indeed, it may remind us of the real 
breadth of aim in the Protestant Christian faith. For, with the rejec- 
tion of the Catholic ideal of poverty as truly Christian and the repudia- 
tion of the spiritual superiority of the clergy over the laity, there 
flashed in upon the Protestant mind a richer estimate of the reality 
and worth of this common physical world and of the present life of 
the man whose home it is. The natural could be no longer synonymous 
with the evil and earth no longer the antithesis of heaven. Far from 
it! Instead, therefore, of inculcating the custom of retirement from 
the secular life for the sake of meditating in “holy” seclusion upon 
the vanity of the present life and the glories of the heavenly state— 
as if God in his purity could not be found here—they burst their 
fetters and flung themselves upon the world to explore its secrets 
and exploit its resources. If the Protestants were finding that they 
seemed to be none the less, but more than ever, Christian because 
they did these things, then they were becoming aware, as never 
before, that the Christian faith brings men into the deepest sympathy 
with the whole world and with all the natural activities of men, not 
as a way of escape from the ordinary burdens and tasks of life but 
as a way of entering ever more deeply into them. Naturally enough, 
it is among the Protestant peoples particularly that economic prosperity 
and the growth of commerce and industry have been so marked. 

The spirit of enterprise worldward was bound to commit itself to 
the task of discovering anew the meaning of the physical order. If 
self-commitment to the world, rather than retirement from it, was to 
be a persistent characteristic of Protestants, then one must expect 
to find a clue to the meaning of human life itself in the discovery 
of the character of the life of nature. Modern science thus received 
its most powerful impetus in the action of the Protestant spirit. The 
world of nature was to be entered into sympathetically, not to be es- 
caped. Nature itself was to be interrogated if she was to be under- 
stood. Sir Francis Bacon pointed the way long ago in his Novum 
Organum when he said: “Man being the servant and interpreter of 
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nature, can do and understand so much and only so much as he has 
observed in fact or in thought of the course of nature. . . . Human 
knowledge and human power meet in one; for when the cause is 
not known the effect cannot be produced. Nature to be commanded 
must be obeyed; and that which in contemplation is as the cause is 
in operation as the rule.” That is to say, we must dispossess our- 
selves of prejudice and preference, we must renounce allegiance to 
any foreign source of information and come to nature herself with 
open mind, ready to receive and to act upon her responses to our 
questions. Nature and the mind that interrogates it are to be trusted. 
This is the text from which modern science has preached her great 
sermons to the modern man. 


There lies in all this a profound philosophy—we might almost say, 
a religion. Its unuttered dogmas are such as the following :—One. 
The whole of existent fact must be conceived as an ultimate unity. 
Heaven, earth and hell make one universe, not many. The natural 
and the supernatural—if for the time we may view them apart— 
are to be found mutually inclusive in the end. Two. The whole 
universe exists to be known. There lies no impassable gulf between 
the known and the unknown. If in the universe there are mysteries, 
these do not inhibit the effort to know but the rather incite it. The 
universe is to be described in terms of mind. Three. Man—body and 
mind in one—contains in himself the key that is to unlock the secrets 
of the universe. His thought interprets nature’s mysteries. No fixed 
limit is to be set to the enterprises of his mind. Mentally he is to 
subdue the world and have dominion over it. Four. The universe 1s 
ministrant to personal good. Men need not dread the unveiling of her 
secrets. No evil spirit broods over her. Let the truth be known 
and men will be freed from fear. In promise and potency the world | 
is ours. We are to make it ours in fact. ree 

To recount the steps by which these great premises of all investiga- 
tion have been progressively worked out is to tell the story of modern 
science and, one might say, of modern philosophy as well. To a lay 
reader, like the writer, it sounds like the most wonderful of fairy 
tales, so little capable is he of following the story in detail. The 
whole realm of enquiry is one of expanding vastness. The magnitude 
of the task and the intricacy of the processes has compelled men of 
science to divide the world temporarily into many separate worlds, 
such as the world of astronomy, the world of physics, the world of 
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chemistry, the world of geology, the world of biology, new worlds 
being mapped out almost every day. The bewildering complexity 
of existence fairly matches its awesome vastness till one feels, with 
Tennyson, 


“We have but faith, we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness—let it grow.” 


Yes, science is profoundly religious in its motive. It is governed by 
the spirit of faith. 


4. It was to be expected that the spirit of enquiry should presently 
turn with new zeal to the study of man himself. And this, not solely 
because man is in some sense embraced within the world of nature 
but also because the controversies between Catholics and Protestants 
centered in the interest in man and his salvation. The question of 
human destiny insistently pressed for a solution. This involved two 
preparatory questions: first, What is the present inward state of 
man? and, second, How did he come into that state? The first of 
these called for an examination of the character and contents of his 
inner life and the second, for an investigation into the career of the 
whole race. The order in which they are mentioned represents, in 
the main, the order in which they received attention. 


The Protestant emphasis on faith, in contrast to the Catholic 
emphasis on works; the Protestant insistence on the subjective con- 
sciousness of sin and the reliance on the inner witness of the Spirit, 
in contrast to the Catholic insistence on the church’s right to determine 
the degrees of unworthiness or of worthiness in certain deeds and the 
authority to pronounce the absolution which anxious souls sought, 
tended greatly to arouse a profound interest in the experience of the 
individual. It was the Protestant Locke’s famous Essay on the Human 
Understanding that inaugurated in modern times the great movement 
of psychological investigation and philosophic speculation which 
spread throughout the western world and continues with undiminished 
momentum to the present. Locke’s advocacy of a “plain, historical 
method” in building up a science of the inner world of experience 
offered a parallel to Bacon’s advocacy of a true scientific method in 
the study of outer nature. He hoped to discover “the original” of 
all our ideas and of “the ways whereby the mind comes to be fur- 
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nished with them,” the aim being to find the true basis of knowledge 
and the “extent of it.” 


The significant thing about this is not so much what in particular 
it was that Locke seemed to find or taught others to find but rather 
the method of his finding. Instead of seeking for duly authenticated 
information concerning the nature of the human mind, he turned to 
the actual operations or experiences of that which we call our mind 
and asked what they were and by what observable processes they 
came to be there. Neither was he so much concerned with the ques- 
tion as to what the inward facts of life ought to be as he was with 
the question as to what they are. From Locke’s time onward to our 
own the character and the meaning of the actual psychic life of man 
has been a field of constantly growing and engrossing interest for 
every one who consciously takes up the question of man’s place in 
the world and his future destiny. When once the problem of finding 
within the consciousness of men the answer to the question as to 
what they are and are to be was faced in this way, it was natural 
and inevitable that the religions of men should be viewed in the same 
manner. The religious experience is classed with the common experi- 
ences and is construed in the terms of its own action. The psychology 
of religion became a necessary feature of all theology. In this way, the 
door was opened to a new construction of the character and meaning 
of the Christian faith, its inner relation to other faiths and its relation 
to the whole psychic life of men. Moreover, it was soon perceived 
that the religious, the intellectual, the moral, and the cosmic interests 
were all mutually involved. The great issue was distinctly raised: 
Do. the inner experiences of man, the self-conscious life of humanity, 
supply the true clue to the meaning of the universe? 

The outcome, as respects the great processes of reflection and 
speculation in modern times, is prodigious. The scientific attitude 
toward the problem of human life has taken on a new character and 
widely variant have been the theories of life that have resulted. The 
spiritualism of Berkeley, the scepticism of Hume, the critical philo- 
sophy of Kant, the immanent evolutionary logic of Hegel, the utili- 
tarianism of Bentham, the ethical idealism of Green, the behaviorism 
of a present-day school of psychologists, have all a derivative relation 
to this enterprise of John Locke. Under such conditions it was in- 
evitable that the entire field of theology should be recanvassed and 
an effort made to construe the meaning of the Christian faith from 
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a new point of view. Doctrines, rituals, organizations have had to 
accept quite a secondary place. The centre of interest in them all 
has been located in the quality of the conscious life which they reflect 
or nourish. The Bible, like sacred literature generally, has come to 
be viewed, not as so much certified divine information given to men, 
not as a collection of the statutes of heaven, not as a body of theological 
doctrines; but as the free and natural utterances of the great moving 
impulses and aspirations that wrought themselves in the lives of the 
Christian men whose children, in so many respects, we are. And 
Jesus Christ, the dominant figure of the Christian faith, has come 
to be studied, not so much because of the miracles he wrought and 
not so much for the signs of a nature in him that is of a different 
order from ours, but because of the inward life that is reflected in 
his deeds and words and in the stamp he placed on the minds of 
the people who came under the spell of his masterly personality. In 
consequence the whole history of humanity, and especially of human 
religious faith, has had to be written over again. To this important 
fact we shall now give our attention for a few moments. 

5. The Protestant spirit sought a justification of its criticism of 
the Catholic faith by an appeal to historic fact. For one thing, it 
charged the Catholic Church with having corrupted the original pure 
Christian faith. For another thing, it appealed to the biblical record 
of miracles as an attestation of the truth of the biblical teaching. For 
one thing more, it sought a foundation of its whole doctrine of salva- 
ion by construing the entire career of the human race as exhibiting 
the ordered steps by which a plan of redemption was to be wrought 
out. The Apostle Paul, and Augustine in a larger way after him, 
had felt the need of resorting to a theory of a purpose that was being 
wrought out through the ages of human life. Calvin was the succes- 
sor to both in his outlook in the same direction. As Festus said to 
Paul, “Hast thou appealed to Caesar? To Caesar shalt thou go,” so 
the Deists of England, in their advocacy of a natural religion as 
against the religion of miracles, said to orthodox Protestantism, “Hast 
thou appealed to History? To History shalt thou go.” The modern 
historical criticism, with its scientific conscience for facts took on it- 
self the great load of responsibility for placing our religious opinions 
in a construable relation to the facts which research can bring to 
light. 
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The hope that original Christianity and natural religion might be 
found indentical in substance fostered the suspicion that the New Testa- 
ment records had been tampered with, the result being that inventions 
and superstitions had accumulated round the original stories. When 
Anthony Collins announced that there were no less than thirty thou- 
sand variant readings in the books of the New Testament the pros- 
pect of establishing the deistical contention seemed promising. Any- 
how, whatever the motive, the work of Textual Criticism, almost 
entirely forgotten since the days of Erasmus, was taken up with zest. 
The field of investigation was steadily widened until at last the whole 
area of life out of which the Christian religious documents emerged 
was seen to demand a thorough study if their original sources and 
aims were to be understood. Little by little it has dawned upon the 
minds of intelligent Christian people that the significance of the crea- 
tion of a body of Christian literature in ancient times is to be found 
in the same way in which the significance of the creation of a body 
of religious literature in our own day is found, to wit, in the urge 
of the self-conscious life of the people from whose midst these docu- 
ments sprang. Accordingly, the history of Christianity becomes the 
history of an evolving life. It has also become plain that, not in its 
isolation from the other faiths, but in its inward relation to them 
does the meaning of the Christian faith come to light. And when 
that point of view is reached it takes but one step more to perceive 
that the meaning of the story of religious faith must be found in its 
cardinal relation to the story of the whole life of humanity itself. 

6. One factor more in the making of a modern theological perspective 
must be mentioned, though it is implied in the foregoing. I refer to 
the progress of philosophical speculation in Protestantism. The early 
Protestant faith did not consciously repose on a philosophy of nature 
or of man. The Protestant Confessions did not set forth explicitly 
any such philosophy. But principles of profound philosophic import 
were implicated in both the personal faith of the Protestant and in 
his theology. The theologians of the Catholic Church in the days of 
. the Nicene Creed and in the Scholasticism of mediaeval Catholic 
thought had wrestled with the philosophic problems of their day with 
the aim of unfolding a philosophy of the Christian faith that would 
vindicate its truth and satisfy the enquiring spirit of the times. 
Protestantism had seemingly reacted against all ‘““man-made’’ philoso- 
phies by going back to the explicit declarations of the Scripture as all- 
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sufficient in themselves for human needs. But it is quite plain to 
the student that the Protestant theologians retained in part both the 
philosophy of the ancient creed and of the mediaeval thinkers as 
well. Inherited modes of reflection constituted the spectacles through 
which they often read the scriptures and viewed the life of their 
own time. The inherited philosophy was bound to come under criti- 
cism as the free spirit of Protestantism, peering out into the vastness 
of an unknown, though knowable world, sought to find a satisfying 
response to its needs. Its friendly view of the world and its self- 
affirming individualism pushed out in the one direction. But what, 
if the newer philosophy should clash with that which was woven 
into the Confessions? What if philosophic principles, embodied in 
the orthodox Protestant theology borrowed from Catholic orthodoxy 
and regarded as indisputably true because seemingly given by direct 
divine revelation, should be subverted or brought into most serious 
question by a philosophy that is founded on a deeper insight into the 
working of the human spirit and a broader and more accurate view of 
the world in which that spirit is active? Then, surely, there must 
ensue a reconstruction of the whole meaning of the faith or else an 
unbridged gulf must yawn between an inherited religious faith and 
a native way of moving out into the great world of thought. In the 
one case there comes the summons to a tremendous enterprise, in 
the other an unspeakable tradegy. We must face the dilemma. 

The story of the progress of philosophic reflection since the days 
of the Reformation is a thrilling narrative. We observe the spirit 
of man breaking one by one the fetters of external authority, whether 
in the form of tradition or in the form of ecclesiastical and political — 
control. But it is no merely negative freedom that has been won. 
It is the inward freedom of the spirit laying hold of the secret 
elements and forces that make our many worlds a true universe for 
man’s habitation and a carrying out into the objective world, seem- 
ingly at first glance so far away and alien to our inner conscious life, 
of the recreative action of a mind that can never cease to invade 
the unknown until it has placed the stamp of its own selfhood on that 
which once seemed just the unconquerable antithesis of the inner 
self. 

There have been many schools of thought, as there have been many 
religious denominations, brought into being by the action of this 
free spirit. But just as we can see beneath all the antagonisms and 
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strifes of the religious bodies a common movement onward to a richer 
religious communion, so also there comes to light in the debates be- 
tween the many rival schools of philosophy an enriched community 
of thought. Whether one turn to the realist, the idealist, the empiricist, 
the pragmatist or the representative of some unnamed school of 
thought, he will find a prevailing characteristic attitude in all to be 
the recognition of the affinity of the so-called objective world of 
physical nature with the subjective world of inner experience. We 
are leaving farther and farther behind the old dualism that had so 
much to do with the making of our accepted theological systems. 
Whether we see in Nature a potency progressively evolving itself 
into the personal self-conscious spirit, or see in the creative activity 
of spirit, as in ourselves, a potency that transmutes unconscious matter 
into its own likeness, in any case we recognize the worth of the great 
practical hypothesis that the destiny of man is to be found within 
the world-order and not in an escape from it. 

Some of the theological implications of these great movements of 
modern thinking are far-reaching. For example, the idea of revela- 
tion and of the manner in which it is received must be recast, in 
response to the claims of the modern theories of knowledge. In the 
next place, inasmuch as the traditional theory of revelation coheres 
with the ancient view of the constitution of the world and with its 
separation of the realm of the natural from the supernatural and 
miraculous, there must be a reinterpretation of the natural and the 
supernatural in relation to each other and a reconsideration of the 
significance and worth of the miraculous. For a similar reason the 
doctrine of the two natures in Christ and the theories of salvation 
out of which that doctrine sprang come in for fresh treatment, and 
all the more so, inasmuch as the pyschical life of one who was 
possessed of two such opposed natures, as the human and divine 
were supposed to be, must be to the student a source of confusion 
and darkness of mind, rather than enlightment and peace. And if 
the whole doctrine of salvation must be recast, the doctrine of the 
Christian hope must also take on a new character. An outcome of 
like import will appear in other directions. 


THE INTERPRETER’S PRESENT TASK 


IV. We come, then, at length to the task confronting the Christian 


interpreter at the present day. 
ay 
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1. We shall begin with the practical side of that task, as we see 
it in the large. And we do well to emphasize the practical side first, 
inasmuch as the Christian faith is no merely contemplative state of 
mind and its principal dwelling-place has not been with those who 
have had the leisure necessary to such a habit. It has ever been a 
faith that is most prolific in deeds that spring from the character 
of the men and women who make our homes, plough our lands, 
work in our factories and teach in our schools. Saying it in a few 
words—the Christian faith purposes to equip men for the great tasks 
of the common life and, inasmuch as it seeks to unite all mankind in 
a single fellowship, it constitutes an attempt to erect among men 
the highest kind of government, a government, moreover, that is to 
be effective equally among all. Never in the history of mankind 
was the explicit challenge to set up such a government among men 
more daringly thrown down than it is today. 

I refer to the international and intra-national conditions that have 
supervened upon the close of the Great War. There is no need to 
describe those conditions here, for they are pretty familiar to us 
all. We have become aware, as never before, of the mutual de- 
pendence of all peoples. The nation that seeks to stand apart, self- 
dependent and self-centered, is a friend to savagery and on the way 
to that evil state. All peoples must be brought to recognize a need 
and a destiny common to all and to adopt measures that aim at 
the realization of a union of action and interest of a kind that will 
make the world one high and holy order of life. Whence are to 
come the forces that will achieve that end, whence the intelligent and 
sympathetic insight into human life and destiny that will equip men 
for leadership in this crisis? The challenge is thrown down to the 
Christian, and particularly to the Christian interpreter, for the only 
way in which the Christian faith can supply to men the needed self- 
equipment for this work is by conveying to them the inner convictions 
that supply the needed urge to such an undertaking. There must be 
no running away from the task, under shelter of the plea that the 
world is evil and a portion of it doomed to hell and destruction or 
the plea that the minds of men are to be turned from the present world 
to a future world of an essentially different character as compared 
with the present. The world material and spiritual, natural and super- 
natural, present and future, is one world. We cannot fly out of the 
one into the other. If salvation is not to be found here it is not to 
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be found anywhere. The Christian people must hold themselves 
destined to rule the world by the inner constraint which they exercise 
in the act of imparting their very selfhood to their fellowmen. The 
present world-crisis is a summons to a new interpretation of the 
Christian faith. 


In the second place, the practical task of the Christian embraces 
the endeavor to reconstruct the social, economic, and industrial life 
of humanity on a better basis. The functions of life in the midst 
of these relations are as sacred as the ministrations of the gowned 
priest any day. It is through these secular conditions that the eternal 
destinies of men are being wrought out. To the Christian, they are 
to become the means of salvation, the true sacraments of the life 
divine. Men need new insight into their meaning. They need the 
spirit of utter consecration to the fulfilment of that meaning. They 
need to be shown the way to make of the society, the corporation, 
the organized commercial and industrial life a veritable church of 
God. Can the Christian interpreter show the way? Unless he is 
to be content to leave the great organizations that now battle with one 
another for the mastery of the business world to fight it out with 
one another to the bitter end without sympathy or help from him, 
he must attempt to bring home to the conscience of all the true mean- 
ing and worth of those secular relations into which they have come 
so inevitably. He must seek to unfold a new theory of life com- 
mensurate with the new needs that have come to light. 


In the third place, the spectacle of a Protestantism that by its 
multiplicity of religious organizations of all sorts, with no clearly rec- 
ognized principle of order or purpose that is definitely accepted by 
all, seems rather a sorry spectacle to one who trusted, in the early 
days of the Protestant faith, that a bond of union existed among 
Protestants that would prove far more effective in bringing in a 
universal peace than anything the Roman Catholic Church had been 
able to accomplish in that direction. That there is a deep longing on 
the part of multitudes of Protestants for the removal of the old-time 
antipathies on the part of the larger Christian bodies and that many 
gestures significant of such a desire are constantly being made is 
certain. That these divisions sprang ‘at first from the sense of the 
worth of deeply cherished convictions we know. The traditional be- 
liefs and practices of the different churches embody some of these 
~ convictions and to many people it seems that a union of these separated 
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bodies can come only by the sacrifice of precious beliefs. This being 
so, it is evident that the longing for a richer life of brotherhood and 
a more effective propagation of that life in the world through a united 
effort can never truly come about through the disparagement or aban- 
donment of religious conviction. It can truly be secured only through 
the discovery and exaltation of those vaster and profounder realities 
of the Christian life which unite the many cherished, though variant, 
convictions in a richer experience than these can register. This also 
comes as a challenge to the Christian thinker today. 


And, once, more, the progress of the sciences that relate directly 
to material existence, the tremendous accession of material prosperity 
in our times, the bewildering multiplication and complexity of recent 
mechanical inventions and the emphasis in the schools upon the de- 
pendence of the processes of mind, in all its operations, on the physical 
constitution of our being have combined to produce in the minds of 
the young people who now flock to our universities as a means of 
equipping themselves for the business life a doubt of the permanent 
value of ethical principles, of the reality of a life that rises above the 
physical order, of the existence of a personal God and of a personal 
life for men after death. The question arises: Can the Christian 
interpreter bring to these young people an awareness of the reality of 
the spirit life as that in man which fits him to make the conquest of 
the material world and to transmute it into an instrument of his own 
spirit as it marches on to its self-realization in the Eternal Spirit 
whom we call God? Is it true that the Christian holds in his heart 
the unspoken word that is to inspire these people with the assurance 
that they are destined to become possessors of the secret of the uni- 
verse in a communion with the Spirit of its Maker? 

The perspective which I have thus roughly sketched may be very 
forbidding to those timid spirits that look backward and not forward 
for their ideals, but to the courageous man, self-devoted to the Better 
Beyond, the perspective is enthralling. 

2. If we now turn for a moment to the theoretical side of the 
Christian interpreter’s task what shall we find it to be? In this paper 
I shall content myself with offering a few suggestions. 

First and foremost is the demand for a redefinition of the character 
of the Christian faith and of its ultimate basis. This involves a keen 
psychological analysis and a broad philosophical construction of the 
activities of the human spirit as these are disclosed to introspection. 
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This must be accompanied by an examination of the quality of the 
structures of thought which our human spirit erects for its permanent 


abiding place. And if we find that that self-projection into the Beyond 


is what we mean by faith, then we may discover that it is in the 
activity of that same principle that the whole of our energies are 
being unified and directed to a single end. Faith would then appear 
to be the distinctive human faculty that saves man from falling back 
into the non-human order from which he arose. It would be made 
the basic principle of all achievement in any field whatsoever. Thereby 
the intellectual, the aesthetic and the moral processes of our nature 


would take on a new and richer meaning. Faith would then appear 


as the power that is generative of science, art and morality as well as 
of religion. 

If we then go on to speak particularly of religious faith we shall 
feel that it is not an alien force in our nature or that it requires for 
its explanation and interpretation realities of another order than that 
in which our common lives are spent. Faith will be found to be the 
source of all that is worthful in our doings and that it is in those 
moments when we realize that we are self-directed to the Trans- 
cendent we call our faith “religious.” Religious faith is just that 
which is in action in the common deeds of life, namely, the anticipa- 
tory grasp of the unseen Beyond, considered as the Supreme Object 
of all our endeavor. And if we proceed further to distinguish the 
Christian faith from all other religious faith, as the highest of all, 
it is because we perceive that what has been brought to the human 
heart partially and confusedly in other faiths appears here in its 
highest character. Accordingly, we redefine it in the light of the 
historical facts which signalize the steps of its self-unfolding in the 
careers of the successive generations of men who held its mighty 
secret in their hearts. And it may well be that we shall find that 
our definition will remain incomplete because the fulfilment of the 
meaning of the faith is not yet complete. Thus our definition of our 
faith will take on the character of a prophetic anticipation of its 
ultimate aim. In this way we avoid the pitfall of dogmatism into 
which those who believe they have a final authoritative declaration of 
Christian truth to give to men are apt to fall, and we make our appeal 
to the spirit of high enterprise which is the glory of our human life. 
Thus far as respects our definition of the Christian faith. 


~ 
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In the next place, our exposition of the Gospel of salvation will 
necessarily take on a character in keeping with what has just been 
said. We shall not bisect the human individual, or the race, or the 
world. The story of the salvation of the individual will not be the 
account of the manner in which some spiritual force extraneous to the 
native capacities of the man has been projected into his life and has 
made him what by nature he could never become. It will, the rather, 


“be the story of the manner in which One who entered into the secret 


of all our human yearning and striving for some seeming good yet 
unattained, has made us aware of the hidden powers for good lying 
latent within us by unveiling to us the deeper yearnings and strivings 
of his own spirit, and has brought to us our true selfhood by bringing 
us into possession of his. 


The story of the salvation of the race will be the story of the career 
of mankind progressively unfolded through the ages. The progress 
of the race will be the process by which the divine judgment has 
been pronounced upon its ways in the past in the light of the better 


‘way of life dawning upon the new horizon. Thus the story of the 


course of betterment in the race will be the story of the salvation of 
the man “writ large.” Herein we shall find the undying and unquench- 
able impulse to bring our divided and warring race into its predestined 
unity. “The Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was 


fost,” and “He will not fail nor be discouraged.” 


And thus we shall find the natural world and the world of the 


Christian faith one and the same. Instead of recoiling from contact 


with nature, as if it were the enemy of the supernatural, we shall 
seek the fullest fellowship with it. Its hidden secret will not intimid- 
ate us. Its forces are the divine angels of mercy to needy man sent 
forth to do service for those who are heirs of salvation. The natural 


| has become the supernatural, the commonplace the miraculous, the 
\__ secular the holy. If it were not possible for us to see it so, then surely 


we might tremblingly ask, “Are there few that be saved?” There- 


“fore we Christian interpreters link arms with the scientific interpreters 


of the physical world because we believe that they too are unfolding 
to the wondering gaze of men the Christian way of salvation. 


We turn our attention to a third feature of the theoretical side of 
the Christian interpreter’s task, namely, the vindication of the Christian 
faith. We shall humbly remember that this vindication can never 
be completed by us because none of us has yet completely lived out 
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the faith. Only as it is lived can it be vindicated. That is to say, 
that the Christian faith is itself a challenge to men to achieve the 
superhuman, the miraculous, the hitherto-never-accomplished. The 
living exposition of the faith is its true vindication. Our theoretical 
vindication of the faith is derived from the faith itself. 

That is to say, we shall not rely on extraneous sources for a testi- 
mony to its truth. External evidences always presuppose the very 
things they seek to demonstrate. The recognition of this fact does not 
lighten our task but accentuates the seriousness of it. The real ques- 
tion at stake for the Christian apologist is, whether, the constitution 
of the man, of the race and of the physical order being what it is, 
the Christian faith can be lived in such a world as ours by such men 
as we? And the answer to the question involves the fuller deter- 
mination of the true character of the faith, as has been referred to 
in an earlier portion of this discussion, and a determination of the 
essential character of humanity and its world in order to discover 
whether the Christian faith constitutes a prophetic anticipation of the 
unveiling of the secret of the cosmic order. 

The task is indeed a heavy one, as every ethical and religious phil- 
osopher knows well. The Christian thinker dare not shirk it. Chris- 
tian men, like all others, must each think his own way through life. 
Is the Christian faith permeated with a moral purpose? Yes. Then 
the Christian man needs to know whether that same moral purpose 
is embodied in the constitution of the universe. Does the Christian 
faith incite men to lift themselves up into sympathy with a personal 
will that also seeks their fellowship? Yes. Then the Christian needs 
to know whether a personal will is the constitutent factor in the making 
of a universe. Does the Christian believe that the character that 
Jesus Christ has established in the lives of men is the character of 
the Supreme personality? Then he needs to know whether in that 
character the meaning of the universe is disclosed. This involves for 
the Christian thinker a task that can be progressively accomplished— 
so we believe—but can never be completed by mortal mind. 

If these things be so, the perspective that greets our eager gaze to 
day is very different from that which many of our fathers has in 
view. The ideal held invitingly before us is not rest but achievement. 
And so our eyes look out into the infinite Beyond longing for the 
greater and more difficult tasks that await us there. Life here and 
hereafter is one. The call for eternal achievement means a summons 
to live the eternal life. 
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4. TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY 


JoHN FREDERICK VICHERT 


THE CHANGING WORLD 


A seminary president said recently that if some Rip Van Winkle, 
who had been acquainted with theological curricula in his time, were 
to wake up to-day after seventy-five years of sleep, he would find 
himself perfectly at home in the curriculum of the average seminary. 
That is akin to the opinion of a discriminating critic of modern theo- 
logical education who asserts that our curricula represent a survival 
from the past rather than an adjustment to the needs of the present. 
Such assertions, if true, would justify severe and searching judgment 
upon theological education for it is certain that very much has hap- 
pened in the last seventy-five years which ought to affect the training 
of the minister. Were the seminaries oblivious to this they would 
merit censure and incur failure. 

It is less than seventy-five years since Darwin published his Origin 
of Species, and thus introduced a revolutionary way of thinking which 
was bound to transform conceptions in every field. To be sure, much 
of what he unfolded concerning origins and processes was not new, 
but to what before his time had been mere speculation he gave a basis 
in observed fact which gained for it credence and currency. Thus the 
evolutionary hypothesis was set forward on its triumphant way, and, 
while it has been modified in many regards, it has influenced profound- 
ly the thought of the world. In its train follow new conceptions, new 
methods, and frequently a clearer insight into the nature of that which 
is being considered. No department of knowledge or of thought has 
remained unaffected by it, least of all those disciplines which ordinarily 
hold a place in the curriculum of a theological seminary. It has dis- 
placed none of them perhaps, but it has completely altered the spirit 
and method in which they are pursued, and has led to results scarcely 
dreamed of in an earlier day. 

Accompanying these changes is the swift and marvelous advance 
of the natural sciences which has taken place within the same period. 
This has brought a vast expansion of knowledge, a new learning, richer 
by far, more varied in its content, ampler in its sweep and scope than 
the new learning of an earlier time. How it has enlarged the physical 
universe! It has extended its boundaries. It has lengthened its 
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history. It has explored immensities of whose existence we had no 
suspicion. It has searched out hidden secrets, and found amazing 
beauty and perfection in the most minute details of organism and 
structure. It has given us a universe vastly different from that which 
our fathers knew, but one no less calculated to excite awe and 
reverence. The narrow and contracted horizon of their acquaintance 
with it imposed limitations upon their thinking about its significance 
and the nature of the reality which came to expression in it. Growing 
knowledge has broken through these limitations, clearing insight and 
emancipating thought. 


This has been facilitated by the extension of scientific methods into 
realms which were once thought to lie beyond the range of science. 
Such extension has come about gradually and in the face of bitter 
opposition. A dogmatism which based itself upon an infallibility of 
revelation or of reason could not welcome scientific methods. Accord- 
ingly theologians and metaphysicians were inclined to fence off certain 
areas and within these deny the rights of a science whose concern is 
with observable, verifiable facts, and whose method is that of induction 
based upon the most extensive observation and experiment possible. 
Science, in turn, was disposed at the outset to maintain an attitude 
of skepticism, or at least of agnosticism with regard to those areas, 
but such an attitude was soon seen to be inconsistent and unscientific. 
Was it not the province of science to deal with all knowledge what- 
soever? Scientists accordingly overleaped the barriers and, invaded 
realms once deemed sacred and inviolable, there to apply to religion 
itself, its sources, its nature, its processes, and its effects, the methods 
which were being employed so fruitfully in other fields. Justly, and 
to the great gain of religion, a science of religion takes its place among 
the other sciences. That fact is profoundly significant in relation to 
training for the ministry. 

Still another factor which has a direct and vital bearing upon 
theological education is the social revolution which has followed in 
the train of the industrial reorganization effected by modern dis- 
coveries and applications of power. Ours is the age of the machine 
but the machine has produced much beyond that which it was designed 
to manufacture. It has been all potent in the development of new 
and bewildering social conditions. It has affected the distribution of 
wealth, the character of the worker, the conditions under which he 
lives, the relationships in which he stands, and, most significant of all 

18 
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perhaps, it has given rise to a sense of injustice and a class conscious- 
ness which have frequently broken out into violence and strife, and 
which always imperil economic stability and progress. 

Along with these social changes there has grown a deepening pas- 
sion for social righteousness. 


“The still, sad music of humanity,” 


has been heard above the roar of wheels, and in increasing measure 
we have come to believe that a man, a woman, or even a little child 
is better than a sheep, or a machine, or profits, or any other form of 
material good. The welfare of humanity must take precedence over 
every other interest in our modern life, and our social and economic 
order must be keyed to that note. Here lies a challenge to the church 
which ought to influence the training of her ministry, for the church, 
and those who are her ministers, must give themselves with earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm to the interpretation of religion as a social force, 


and strive for the application of Christianity to the social aspects of 
life. 


THE MINISTER’S FUNCTION IN THE CHANGING WORLD 


Conditions such as I have been describing influence the character 
of the minister’s thinking, his activities, and in consequence the kind 
of training he should receive. They do not, however, affect the essen- 
tial nature of his task. He is concerned with religion. He will lift 
its ideals before the eyes of men and seek to summon into action in 
their lives its invincible energies. In that realm his primary and prin- 
cipal purpose will always lie, and in pursuing it he is addressing him- 
self to a constant, and an insistent human need. In man are abiding 
qualities which make him “incurably religious.” There dwells within 
him a spirit which cannot be satisfied with things, which inquires into 
the meaning and mystery of life, which seeks an inward strength for 
the achievement of life’s ends, which craves a fellowship not born of 
earth, and which, in its aspirations and desires, explains and justifies 
the words of Augustine, “O God! Thou hast made us for thyself, and 
our souls are restless until they rest in thee.” 

This abiding and universal need religion meets. Never was it more 
urgent than to-day. Many things have been shaken in the last few 
years. Their futility as a means of securing greatly desired ends has 
been demonstrated. Force as an arbiter, mechanical and scientific 
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achievement, wealth of material good, growing knowledge, unre- 
strained freedom have been shown weak and impotent against certain 
imminent and deadly perils. “Nothing but righteousness will do,” said 
Matthew Arnold, and we know that now better than we ever knew 
it before. 

Further, man is driven to religion by his fears as he stands in the 
presence of the work of his hands. If the first effect of his conquest 
of nature and the turning of her forces to his ends was to lessen his 
sense of dependence, the later and more permanent effect is to heighten 
that sense. To borrow a suggestion from Professor Bergson, by our 
scientific and mechanical achievements we have built up a huge body 
possessing powers hitherto undreamed of but lacking an indwelling, 
controlling spirit, and now we are in terror of this Frankenstein. The 
very forces we have called into action to achieve our purposes may 
turn again and rend us. If civilization is to be saved some restraining, 
directing, and ennobling power must come into action, and for that, 
as well as for the satisfaction of his deepest needs, man looks to 
religion. 


THE TYPE OF TRAINING 


The seminary seeks to train men to be ministers of religion. What 
kind of training will best fit them for the high enterprise? Obviously, 
in any attempt at an answer to that question account must be taken 
of the conditions which have been indicated. While it is true that 
the essential nature of the minister’s task and his dominant purpose 
remain unchanged, his message and his methods must be affected by 
the new environments and the new categories to which he is heir. 
“The alterations of civilization leave the heart of vital religion un- 
touched,” but if that which is thus timeless and abiding is to be made 
vital and valid for the generation that was born yesterday, and will 
be passing hence to-morrow, it must be interpreted in such a way as to 
be intelligible to that generation, and be brought to bear effectively 
upon the activities in which it is engaged. What training will best 
prepare the minister for that difficult undertaking? 

The first and most significant thing to be said in this connection is 
that education for the ministry to-day must breathe the scientific spirit, 
and utilize to the utmost the methods of science. There is no escape 
from that for we are obliged to view the universe as a whole, every 
province of which challenges our eager investigation. The spirit and 
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the methods which bring us to truth in one realm will serve in every 
other. The distinction between the psychical and physical cannot be 
drawn sharply as it once was, but, allowing it for the moment, we 
recognize that the phenomena in both realms are to be approached in 
the same way. The method is always that of observation and ex- 
periment in an endeavor to arrive at the facts upon the basis of which 
conclusions are to be built. 

The application of this in the field of theological study has been 
revolutionary in its effects. Some theological Rip Van Winkle, waking 
from long sleep, might find himself at home in the theological cur- 
riculum of to-day so far as the subjects are concerned, but he would 
be startled and amazed if he entered class-rooms. The curriculum has 
been changed but little. Most of the traditional subjects have been 
retained. Few, perhaps too few, new disciplines have been added. 
But the theological student of seventy-five years ago, returning now, 
would be perplexed and bewildered beyond measure by the terminology, 
the methods, the lines of discussion, anad the conclusions which he 
would encounter. To my mind the most vital and valuable contribu- 
tion which the period under review has made to theological education 
is that of a method, a method, which, whatever freedom it allows in 
speculation, carefully scrutinizes phenomena, and patiently explores 
the field of experience, seeking empirical verification of principles and 
conclusions for which validity is claimed. 


THE CONTENT OF TRAINING 


Accepting the method, we proceed to inquire what changes are re- 
quired in the theological curriculum that it may be adapted to the con- 
ditions which confront the ministry to-day. Complaint has been made 
that the seminaries have been slow to make adjustments, but the com- 
plaint overlooks the significance of the change in method to which 
attention has been called. That goes far towards modernizing theo- 
logical education and bringing it into effective adaptation to modern 
needs. 

With that change in method most of the time honored subjects con- 
tinue to be necessary and vital in the training of the minister. Certain 
new subjects will be added but their number is smaller than critics of 
the seminaries are disposed to think. The theological curriculum does 
not admit of indefinite expansion. Much may be omitted from it that 
is essential in the education of the minister because it is properly 
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the work of the college. In the college the student should gain facility 
in the use of his mother tongue, and should come into some acquaint- 
ance with and appreciation of its literature. He should follow the main 
movements of history and particularly the history of thought. He 
should at least be introduced to, and acquire some familiarity with the 
physical, mental, and social sciences.. What is ordinarily included in 
a well planned course in liberal arts is assumed as a prerequisite of 
the training which the seminary furnishes. 


Again, the time usually allotted to a theological course is brief. 
Doubtless it might with advantage be extended beyond the traditional 
three years which it commonly requires in the standard seminary. 
Thus to lengthen it would bring the seminaries into closer conformity 
with other professional schools. Until such extension is effected, how- 
ever, the seminary in arranging its schedule of studies must be resolute 
in its exclusions, and wise and discriminating in its inclusions that, in 
the time available, it may make the most helpful possible contribution 
to the training of the minister. 


That preparation, to be effective, must achieve three things. It 
must give the student insight into the nature of religion, it must 
acquaint him with the world in which he is to work and with the people 
in whose lives he will seek to make religion operative, and it must 
develop in him skill in the expression and application of religion. These 
three objectives in theological education will largely determine what 
subjects shall be included in the curriculum. 

The study of religion itself will engage attention throughout. While 
our primary concern is with the Christian religion, other religions may 
very well be brought under review and their origin studied, their his- 
tory traced, their underlying principles examined, their resemblances 
and differences noted, and their effects observed. This involves such 
subjects as the History of Religion, Comparative Religion, the 
Psychology and Philosophy of Religion. 


Coming to the Christian religion we shall get much light on its 
nature from the lines of investigation just suggested, but we must 
make place for a close and intensive study of it. In pursuit of this we 
turn first to the Bible itself for there we come upon sources, there we 
encounter great creative personalities, forerunners and founders of 
our faith, and there, in the New Testament at least, we have the 
original and classic expression of Christianity. At this point our 
theological Rip Van Winkle might find himself at home for a moment, 
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especially if the Scriptures were being studied in the original languages. 
He would probably be shocked, however, as he discovered the minimum 
of attention which these latter receive, and he would certainly be 
bewildered as the work of the class-room went forward. The whole 
apparatus of modern historical and critical study would be beyond his 
ken all together. Biblical study has taken on a character entirely dif- 
ferent from that with which he was familiar, and, happily, one which 
fits it much better than did the methods of his day to lead the student 
into an accurate, discriminating, and serviceable knowledge of these 
writings which come to us from men of the profoundest religious 
experience and clearest insight into the nature of spiritual reality. An 
understanding of these is a primary requisite to an understanding of 
the Christian religion. 


Further, Christianity has had a long history during the course of 
which it has embodied itself in institutions, expressed itself in creedal 
formularies, and, with singular potency, made its impact upon the life 
of the world. All of this must be studied for it is all significantly 
interpretative. No sharp line of distinction is to be drawn between 
an early period in the history of Christianity spoken of sometimes as 
creative and formative, and the subsequent centuries of development. 
Throughout the same forces have been at work, and the student who 
would understand their significance, both for the present and the 
future, must acquaint himself with the institutional and doctrinal 
progress of the church. To follow that is to gain confidence and 
hope. “The action of Christ who has risen upon mankind fails not 
but increases,” wrote Lord Acton. The history of Christianity at 
every turn affords evidence confirmatory of that inspiring and signif- 
icant fact, and strengthens assurance that in all the areas and avenues 
which open before us it will continue to be true. 


Closely linked with such studies is another which is vital in the 
understanding and interpretation of religion. Men are bound to re- 
flect. Nothing in the scientific method denies the necessity for or 
questions the validity of speculative processes. These must be exer- 
cised freely in the realm of religious experience and the realities 
which give rise to it. In every age men have arrived at convictions 
concerning God and man, and their relations to each other, and these 
they have sought to formulate, sometimes in creeds, sometimes in 
fragmentary statements, sometimes in ordered systems. It is essential 
to the understanding of religion, as well as to its effective expression, 
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that this process be carried forward, and it must hold a place in the 
training of the minister of to-day. His faith must be intelligible to 
himself, and he must in turn be able to make it intelligible to others. 
Neither result can be secured apart from that clear, constructive inter- 
pretation and statement which Christian Theology attempts. 


The subjects thus far suggested as entitled to a place in the theo- 
logical curriculum look to acquainting the minister with the nature 
of religion. It is of equal importance that he become acquainted with 
the realm in which religion is to function. It is to be brought to bear 
in the lives of individuals, and in the relationships and institutions in 
which their common life expresses itself. The minister approachng 
this task will discover, as Washington Gladden suggests, that “the 
problems about which his thought will chiefly revolve are the problems 
of the soul and the problems of society.” 


An imperative requirement if these problems are to be solved is a 
knowledge of human nature. Jesus “knew what was in man,” and 
the training of the modern minister must help him to similar insight. 
To this end Henry Ward Beecher advised the study of Phrenology. 
Happily we have at our disposal now better means of acquainting our- 
selves with human nature. Geology, Biology, Anthropology, History, 
Psychology, the Social Sciences are all making their contribution to 
our knowledge of man’s origin and development, his mental and social 
processes, his tendencies and possibilities. Not all of these subjects 
will hold a place in the theological curriculum but some must be there 
which take account of the light which these shed, and focus it upon 
the minister’s task. 

He is the preacher of a gospel which is first of all individual in its 
application. It will help him to make this application if he may learn 
how human nature ordinarily reacts to religious stimulus. Accord- 
ingly whatever knowledge of Psychology he may have acquired pre- 
viously ought to be supplemented in the course of his theological train- 
ing by a thorough study of the Psychology of Religion. 

Further, the individual is a member of a social group, and the re- 
lationships which that involves are to be affected by religion. The 
student has presumably learned something of the nature of society, 
the history and character of social institutions, the conditions which 
influence them, and their functions in the life of the group. He will 
add to that, in direct preparation for his work, study of the nature 
and purpose of a Christian society, and the significance of Christian 
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principles in all phases of the common life until he can preach intel- 
ligently upon the text, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven.” Christian Sociology, therefore, and Christian 
Ethics will make their contribution to the training of the minister, 
and enable him to share wisely and helpfully in the passion for social 
good which has come in like a flood in our time. 


The third objective proposed in theological education is that of 
giving the minister skill in the expression and application of religion. 
Here preaching stands in the forefront. Nothing can take its place. 
“A great preacher is Christ’s last resource,” said Principal Edwards, 
a judgment which the history of the church amply justifies. But may 
we not add that preaching, great or otherwise, has been through all 
the centuries Christ’s chief resource for the propagation of the gospel? 


At great peril to itself does the church allow preaching to decline. 
Yet in our day, while we still maintain what we call preaching services, 
we compel the minister to be cumbered with much serving in multi- 
tudinous ways until he has little time or energy left for sermon prep- 
aration, with the result that preaching is sadly neglected even by him- 
self, and in turn ignored or forsaken by those who should be eager 
hearers. Under such conditions spiritual enthusiasm wanes, the vigor 
of the church diminishes, and activity in Christian service declines. 


A preaching ministry the church must have if she is to pursue an 
achieving and triumphant career. To such a ministry, if it be vital, 
positive, and constructive there will always be a response. “The in- 
expugnable reality of the life of God in the soul of man” is a constant 
factor in human experience kindling desires and aspirations which 
make men earnest listeners to him who can speak clearly, sanely, and 
with the accent of conviction as he preaches the Word “according to 
the antiquity of the truth and the novelty of the age.” 

The art of preaching is difficult of acquirement. There are qualities 
involved which never can be taught. At the same time it must be 
studied in all its bearings and, when it is, much of practical helpful- 
ness will accrue to the minister. He has a rich background furnished 
by his studies in various fields from which the content of his message 
will be largely drawn. In the homiletical class-room let him be shown 
how to organize this material and relate it to present needs. Let him 
be taught how to construct a sermon which shall be logical and co- 
herent, characterized by the qualities of clearness and interest, and 
moving in an orderly, progressive way from an arresting introduction 
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to an impressive conclusion. Let him be disciplined in the graces of 
style. And then, if what he has thus far acquired is to avail any- 
thing, let him be instructed in regard to forceful pulpit utterance. 
Beecher once made complaint that owing to weakness in delivery 
“discourse after discourse is simply the funeral of beautiful thoughts,” 
an inexcusable folly from which every preacher and every congrega- 
tion should be saved. That the minister may not fail in the great art 
of preaching, ample place should be given in the theological curriculum 
to studies which assist the student to skill in the preparation and de- 
livery of sermons. 

Closely akin to the preaching function is that of teaching. This 
has gained in our time a recognition and an emphasis such as it never 
had before, and rightly so. It opens a direct and highly effective way 
to communicating and promoting religion, and, indeed, affords the 
only method of approach to some classes in the community. So far 
as the youth are concerned, it is chiefly by means of religious education 
that we shall bring to bear in their lives the guiding and transforming 
power of religion. 


This we have been attempting through our church schools but under 
very great limitations. Upon the one hand the amount of time avail- 
able in the church school is woefully inadequate, and upon the other, 
great numbers of the young in every community are not reached by 
the church schools. The complete secularization of our public schools 
excludes all religious instruction from those institutions. It must be 
supplied by other agencies and the two upon which responsibility chiefly 
rests are the home and the church. To this responsibility Protest- 
antism, with slowly growing recognition of the inadequacy of its en- 
deavors in this field, is beginning to give serious attention. Well it may, 
for President Faunce is surely right when he says: “If the home and 
church shirk this responsibility our people will be in fifty years a 
nation without a religion, i. e., a nation disintegrating and dying.” 

We think of religious education chiefly in relation to the young, 
but fruitful as it is for them it must not be restricted to them. The 
church must carry forward continuously a program of education for 
all her members that they may be growing in knowledge of truth, of 
Christian principles, of their practical ee and of all the enter- 
prises of the kingdom. 

The missionary undertakings of the sie also make imperative 
demands at this point. Methods of propagating the gospel in foreign 
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lands have been undergoing change, and in the work of our mission- 
aries education is being given a place beside evangelism, and indeed 
is seen to be essential to effective evangelism. The importance and 
value of evangelism are not to be minimized, but we have come to 
see that the extension of Christianity is likely to be promoted best 
by so educating native Christians that they may become teachers and 
preachers among their own people. 


There is no part of the work of the church to-day which does not 
involve, and, for its success, depend, in part at least, upon religious 
education. They who are to become her ministers must be fitted, 
therefore, to engage in this form of activity. They should gain such 
acquaintance with methods and principles as will enable them to 
teach successfully if need be, but, what is of greater importance, to 
organize and carry through in their churches and communities a com- 
prehensive program of religious education. 


There are certain other duties devolving upon the minister for which 
he should have direct and definite training. First among these I place 
the conduct of public worship. The impulse to worship is well nigh 
universal but too often in our non-liturgical churches it has been 
ignored. We have stripped our services bare of that which was cal- 
culated to quicken religious emotion and direct it Godward on wings 
of praise and prayer. Happily we are reacting from that austere 
poverty and are tending again to enrich our services with those quali- 
ties which inspire and promote worship. Here the minister must be 
prepared to lead, and to that end training in Liturgics should have 
place in his preparation. 

Akin to this is a reverent and proper observance of the ordinances. 
The minister surely ought to be able to perform the act of baptism 
in such a way as to make it beautifully and impressively eloquent in 
its expression of spiritual values, and to conduct the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper with such spirit and fitness as to deepen devotion in 
the heart of every participant. But alas! All too frequently these 
inherently beautiful and significant ordinances are conducted in such 
a clumsy, grotesque, and even shocking manner that they are robbed 
of all spiritual power. He who is to engage in these sacred duties 
should be taught how to perform them. 

The pastoral care of a congregation involves certain activities which, 
while partly social in their nature, may be charged with religious mean- 
ing. The conduct of the funeral may be such that the minister will 
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not only bring comfort to the hearts of the sorrowing and gain their 
esteem and affection, but also touch and influence other lives with 
the power of the gospel. He may perform the wedding ceremony in 
such a way as to win gratitude and confidence and inspire regard for 
religion. In view of the opportunity which these two forms of service 
open to him the minister will do well to learn how to conduct them 
fitly, reverently, and impressively. 


The proper pastoral care of a congregation will require further 
much in the way of visitation and personal interviews. This sort of 
work, I am quite aware, is distasteful to many ministers. They fre- 
quently regard it as a waste of time, and are prone to despise and 
neglect it. That attitude but suggests the necessity for such instruc- 
tion of prospective ministers as will disclose to them the worth of this 
form of service, and methods of doing it which will enable them to 
utilize its values. Nothing can take its place. The minister who has 
learned how to relate himself helpfully to the members of his con- 
gregation as trusted friend and spiritual counsellor will be likely to 
preach most effectively, and will certainly exercise a potent and fruit- 
ful influence. 


Once more, the minister as pastor of a church is the leader of a 
group. He must enlist the members of that group and organize them 
for definite tasks. Some of these tasks will relate directly to the 
needs of the community, and they take on in our time a bewildering 
variety and complexity. Those of the rural community are different 
from those of the city, but even in the rural districts conditions are 
changing so rapidly that the church must be constantly adapting its 
methods to new situations. The problems of the city require no dis- 
cussion here. They constitute a menace and a challenge to which the 
church must respond with courage and with energy. The policy of 
withdrawal from centres which business has invaded, from congested 
tenement areas, and from districts of which foreigners have taken 
possession is suicidal. Protestant Christianity is fighting a losing battle 
in many of our great cities. Some way must be found to convert 
defeat into victory. 

The general situation confronting the church in both city and country 
should be studied, and then, in addition, the minister should be taught 
how to explore thoroughly and systematically the field in which his 
service lies, making a survey of conditions which obtain that he may 
plan a constructive program of activities designed to meet the needs 
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of the community, and to which the church may address itself. If 
to this ability he adds skill in organizing he will quickly make of his 
church, in the words of Lyman Abbot, “not a field but a force,” alert 
and eager for whatever service it can render in its immediate com- 
munity, and as far as its influence can reach. 


It is clear that if the minister is to lead his church wisely and ag-- 
gressively, and is to get done the things which he is expected to do 
in the pastoral relationship, he has need of careful and thorough in- 
struction in the various departments of Practical Theology. Part of 
this will be provided in the class-room but it is imperative that to the 
teaching there given the discipline of experience be added. In this 
realm, as in most others, we learn by doing, and practice must be 
joined to theory. Principles and methods can be tested, and skill in 
their application developed as students, under competent supervision, 
engage in the various forms of religious service for which they are 
preparing. Class-room and clinic must both contribute to this phase 
of the minister’s training. 


The aim of all education for the ministry is, of course, that the 
student shall become ‘a good minister of Jesus Christ.” Three things, 
at least, theological education must do for him if that aim is to be 
achieved. It must acquaint him with religion, with the realm in which 
it is to function, and with the most effective methods of expressing 
and applying it. Certain subjects have been indicated as contributing 
to these ends. The list includes many that have long held a place in 
the theological curriculum, and others that have been added more 
recently. It may not be sufficiently comprehensive but it at least brings 
together subjects which reinforce each other, and assist the student 
towards the objectives which have been proposed. In so far as these 
are attained in the life of any minister they endue him with fitness 
and strength for the work of his high calling. 

By his success or failure in that the work of the seminary must finally 
be judged. In this regard the seminary must take its place beside 
other vocational schools and submit to similar tests. What the law 
school is’ accomplishing we shall learn best in the courts. What the 
medical school is achieving we shall learn best in hospitals and sick 
rooms. And when we would form a judgment with reference to the 
seminary, and the training it affords, we should base it upon what we 
discover when we follow the graduates. Do they succeed in bringing 
religion to bear in the lives of men with such effect that it redeems 
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their souls, quickens their consciences, and commands their energies ? 
Do they bring religion into such operation, and secure for it such. 


application in their communities that it is there as saving salt and 


sweetening light? If so the seminary is accomplishing in them a work 
of which it has no need to be ashamed. 
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